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HEKUT FIELDING 
1707-1764 



TflTT &T6 not few that have dealt with Henry Fielding'a 
work and fame ; but not too many of them have done the beat 
by him. The most of hid life is, and must ever remain un- 
known to ub; and in the absence of accredited facts, men have 
had to make inferences, and the most of these have failed to 
stand the tests of reflection and time. WaB our premier 
Novelist fin habitual " bulker " : a party, that is, who slept on 
public lynches, or butcher's stalls, or the like open air d 
veniences, among thieves, and buttocks, and beggara, for the 
sole reason that he had nowhere clue to sleep? ' Did he play 
Bilkum in fact, and tap a real Stnrmnnrfra for his share of 
her fees in the service of a living, breathing Mother Punch- 
bowl ? Wiis hi? used to blow a trumpet at a booth in Bartletuy 
Fair? All these villanies were laid to his charge (for 
frantic Scotchman is no respecter of Ood, or Man, or TTis- 
lory), and all are demonstrably false. Smollett (the afore- 
said frantic Scotchman), who wrote of him in his life-time, 
wrote Lu eo violent a passion that, his humour being for the 
moment in abeyance, he could not see that, in dealing aa ho 
did with a superior, he was simply revealing himself for a 
perron sick with envy and vanity; and Richardson, who nlao 
wrote of him in his life-time, wrote also as a megalomania 
and with a feminine acidity in his madness, a sort of elilerly- 
maiden-lady ruffianism in intention and effect, which ad- 
mirers of Clarissa are at some pains to dissemble. There are 
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vi HENRY FIELDING 

glimpses of him in his cousin, the Lady Mary Montagu, and 
these, if they be kindly on the whole, are on the whole con- 
temptuous; * there are others in Horace Walpole, that Faddle 
of genius, whom God and his opportunities made the best 
letter-writer in Eighteenth-Century England; there is one 
magnificent reference, as it were a leaf from Apollo's laurel 
bough, in Gibbon. Comes Arthur Murphy, the Editor of the 
first collected Edition (1764), an excellent creature, but one 
not well acquainted with Fielding's life, nor able, had he been 
so acquainted, Mr. Boswell's inimitable performance being 
still undone, to make use of his knowledge to any particular 
advantage; comes Sir Walter, who writes as your right Scot 
will, and frankly prefers his countryman above the "Eng- 
lisher," though in the long run, being Sir Walter, he is con- 
strained to write Fielding down " the Father of the English 
Novel ; " comes Thackeray with that achievement in portrait- 
ure of his, a piece of work delightful as literature but wholly 
disloyal to letters; come Lawrence and Keightley, who want 
to learn whatever may be learned, and in their need go far to 
redeem our world from the reproach of knowing nothing of 
one of its greatest men ; comes Sir Leslie Stephen, u a good 
man, good at many things," who knows and loves his Field- 
ing, and says the wisest and the most affectionate things of 
him, yet cannot refrain from making comparisons, and find- 
\ ing resemblances, between Fielding, the immitigable Ironist, 
and Thackeray, the unmitigated Sentimentalist, which make 
you wonder how and why in the world he contrives to be so 
affectionate and so wise as he is. Meanwhile the Figure itself 
remains legendary, vague, obscure. Was there a Lady Bel- 

* Cf her taunt that he was capable of " sharing a rapture with his 
maid." Mr. Saintsbury's comment on this takes the shape of a quota- 
tion: — " Which many has." ' Tis but three words long; yet is it long 
enough. Her Ladyship, by the way, had a mortal contempt for Mr. 
Pope, the poet; but she nowhere goes so far as to reproach him with 
his capacity for "sharing a rapture" with a tainted harlot. (See 
post, pp. xxviii-xxx, my note on Colley Cibber.) But then, you see, 
Mr. Pope had begun by solemnly, even ardently, making love to her; 
and, so far as we know, her cousin had not. 
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a hie life? Who knows? Yet the chances are thai 

Oid hu smoke so furiously I 

tint the wrappings of bis tobacco for the 

■ ript paper of the very solid Five Volumes of Tln'alro 

ed in this Edition? Waa he commonly drunk, abr*yi 

■ : with snuff, and ever bending the stiles along his 

Parnassus' Mil! viiN do better dunnage than a yard 

■ of champagne? Thackeray's charming hut 

BJTeamatanoea) really rascally discovery of him made 

ere last conclusions; for Thackeray you s 

know al! about (he Eighteenth Century, and waa good at Grub 

and had all but published with Lintot and Cave. So 

tddle-Victorian feeling against the Author of Tom 

...: strong: bo strong that Lord Houghton (himself a 

i with an idiosyncrasy which demanded privacy) writing 

f Thackeray dead, could actually refer to him as " Fielding 

hout (he manners' dross."* It sounds incredible; yet so 

1 i,«. And. for my part, I cannot be emphatic enough ia 

r praise of them that have done what they could to discredit 

; :■ [-version of life, and character, and fact. Mr. 

* one, has brushed it aside: not without a 

• of conscience, I imagine, as becomes a femmt of 

.'keray ; but critically and finally.* Still, the first grout 

i. BIUs BrailtS: who compared him to n vulture (the. 

igle" of her antithesis being W. M. T.}, talked of lm tSMta 

r carrion, ami pfnfrnwd to ili-nui trrnlii: potentialities for mis- 

f and ill Iberalil y i !■-;■■■• i, i iiv En big contemplation of Us female 

(r)«>n.is] in the shape of his lower jaw. ll \s pretty evident that the 

fnzunaicned spinster knew nothing of what she was talking about; 

ulso pretty evident that she followed the trend of her 

ii the whole one is not sorry that her "eagle" found her 

I, and neaped her society for the Garrivk, as Boon as ever (with 

> approach to politeness) lie could. 

ii ry is nearly always correct about Fielding. A 
"■, for instance, ami he disposes, once and for ever, of what Sir 
liter (who is quite prepared to belief* it of Fielding, by the way: 
jgh I think he would have stiffened his hack and bronzed liis 
brow against it, had it been told of Smollett] rightly terms that 
** humiliating anecdote," which is related by Horace VVulpole on the 
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effort to redeem our Fielding from the reproach affixed upon 
him by the inheritor of hie province in art., his genius, hi? 
i', and the rest — ("his wit, his humour, his pathos, 
and his umbrella") — was Mr. Au.-ain Dobson, in that ex- 
cellent monograph which he contributed to the " English 
Sim of Letters" Series (1883). I may think Mr. Dobson ie 
rather more apotogctical than he needs to be: that, in dealing 
with this great man apart from his works, he also is somewhat 
Middle- Victorian in mood and effect. But his is a brave book, 
all the same : and none can read it without learning as much 
of Fielding as will probably be known this side Doomsday. 
Many may write, and many will write (as I hope), about this 
Man among Men of ours; but howsoever many they be, there 
is none but will owe a great deal to the good Poet and fine 
Scholar to whom 'Us doe. 
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It was long the fashion: a fashion to which' CHH 
the weight of his serene assurance and immense authority: 
to treat the Feildings, 8 aa descended from a Hapsburg. This 
fashion is now discredited; but there is no doubt that the 
greatest of them sprang from an ancient and gallant stock, 
and came from forbears distinguished in English life and 
history. I am not concerned with the passage of the Feild- 

siitUority of such political and social scum bb Rigby and Peter Batb- 
hurst: I mean the story of Fielding at supper, in company with a 
dirty cloth, a ham-bone and a mutton bone in one di*h, a blind man, * 
whore, and three Irishmen. A touch of Mr. Saintabnry's finger; and 
'tis seen to be, while good enough Horace Walpole, entirely incrediblo 
history. 

■So the name is still spelled, I believe, by the Denbighs — the 
ruling branch. Fielding's retort upon a Denbigh, who asked why 
be write his name with the " i " before the "e" — (that be Hap- 
pened it was because hia branch wbs the first that learned to spell) — 
leaves the question exactly where it was. 
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ings through the years. It is enough to begin with Sir Will- 
iam, created Earl of Denbigh, who married Susan ViLliers, 
sister to George, First Duke of Buckingham; died for hia 
Kjng in Rupert's rush on Birmingham; and left behind him 
two sons, Basil and George. The first of these, a vigorous yet 
independent Roundhead, married wisely and variously, 8 lived 
to a great age, and dying without issue, passed on the 
Earldom of Denbigh to William, his nephew, second son of 
brother George. This same George was raised to the 
Peerage as Viscount Callan, " with succession to the 
■Mom of Desmond;" and his fifth son, John, who entered 
Church, and became Canon of Salisbury, and Chaplain 
William III., took to wife Bridget, daughter of Seipio 
of Somersetshire, by whom he had issue three sons 
three daughters. His third son, Edmund, followed the 
I :rli distinction under Marl borough, and made a 
tloh, whether runaway or not remains obscure, with Sarah, 
;ht(T of Sir Henry Gould, Knight, of Shsrphani Park, 
imerset, a Judge of the King's Bench. And at Sharpham 
Park, on the 22nd April, 1707, there was born to these two 
that Harry Fielding who is known to us as the Father of the 
English Novel, or (as Byron put it) "the prose Homer of 
human nature." T 

Edmund Fielding may, or may not, have been what his 
temporaries would have called " a queer bitch." Inas- 
as he fought well under Marlborough, as I have said, 
died a Major-Gen eral, the chances are that he was not 
;ly that. But there is a suspicion that he was by 
way of being something in that line; for in 1706 his father- 
iu-hnv bequeathed to Harry Fielding's mother a fortune of 
£3,000 — (to 1m? invested either in the "purchase of a Church 

t\ or of lands of Inheritance") — for her sole 
imd) having "nothing to doe with it." Sir 
Either he was, or he might have been, responaiWe for no leas 
Uwn four several Countesses of Denbigh. 

*A niece of Dr. John's, the Lsdy Mary Pierrepont, wb- after- 
wards the renowned Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. In effect, she 
i Harry Fielding's aecoud cousin. 
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nenry knew his namesake and grandson, for he did not die 
till 1710; when Edmund and hi§ wife removed from 
ham Park lo a nOQM in Bast BtOnr (or Stower) in Dorset- 
shire. There other children were bom to them, 
Sarah, author of David Simple and a rained correspondent of 
the celebrated Mr. Richardson,' ami there in 1780, when 
Harry was somewhere about eleven yean old, his mot! 
That' is all that is known. Win ' 

or did not, stay on in the pleasant bouse at East Stour none 
living can bell; and they that, bd =» in an 

utter lack of information But, speaking with perfect cau- 
tion — (that is lo aj, with t lie voice of Mr. A 
*' it is clear that the greater part of Harry Fielding 9 
hood must have lieen spent * by the banks of sweetly-winding 
Stour' ... to which he subseijuently refera in Tom 
Jonrs." Also, it is recorded that his education at this time 
was the work of tho Rev. Mr. Oliver: presumably " the clergy- 
man of Motcombe. a neighbouring village." According to 
Murphy, Oliver sat for Parson Trulliher; but I had rather 
think that on this point, as on others, Murphy was mistaken. 
"Tie to he noted (for one thing) that Harry Fielding, while 
something of a pedant, was an excellent classical scholar. I 
cannot Iwlieve that he learned to become one at Eton. I make 
bold to conclude that, whoever it was that took on the brilliant, 
apprehensive, inquiring youngster, he could not choose but 
do hie host with the material at his hand. Now, if Oliver 
were the Trnlliber whose sole concern was pigs and pigs- 
wauh, then one of two things is certain: cither Fielding, the 
most generous and the most upright of men and writers, 
v. n- horribly maligned him; or Trnlliber (pig-dealer and 
pork-butcher; sow-gelder d xes keures) was not Oliver; and 
Arthur Murphy, meaning quite handsomely by all parties, 
as is the murmiT of hi- kind, here said the thing which was 
not, and so did mischief now past repair. 

Well grounded, however; whether by Tnilliber-Oliver or 

■Who intuited her in her brother, the victorious author o( Joseph 

A t,,irr ,r» and Tom Jones, u only on underbred, agitata!, offended tal- 

liny WsH. 
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by another: in flue course Fielding mat to Eton. Here he 
remained for certain years, no "OollegBr" (fflBB harboured 
rithin) but an " Oppidan " (a scholar boarded in the town) ; 
k'n\ " with tme Bfarian fortitode," u he remarks, he some- 
I' nficed at that "birchen altar" dear so long to the 
High- Priests of Science; here he met his fast friend.- 
Lytl'ltoD, Winning! on, and Charles Hanbury (afterwards 
Williams), and had for his contemporaries Henry 
Fox, and William l'itt (Pitt, the Great Commoner; Pitt fi» 
sublime* Lord Chatham!), with, it may be, Gilbert West, irho 
id Pindar, and little Tommy Arne, who was after- 
wards to write the music of Ariaxtrxa, ami Bute Britannia, 
1 many .1 classic in English song besides; and here, in Mie 
'.■in-. Bpeech of the illustrious Mr. Gray, (him* 
[ an Etonian, of a somewhat later date) he "chased the 
and "urged the flying. ball " with all 
s energy that 

Buxom health of rosy line. 
Will Krit, invention ever new, 
And lively cheer of vigour born, 

nhl give. I know not (nobody docs) the date of his reoap- 

' but I have had several lads of genius through my 

ids, and I make hold to say that here came his Choice of 

NBda*, and that that choice was hardly one which would 

itself to Minerva. There is nothing to guide one, 

>thing to illuminate, nothing to suggest. Hut m 

men; such hoys as the boy Fielding. Beld-aeen or not, are 

: and Fielding's mind was in the main an cx- 

an observing, a debating mind. Is Molly Sea- 

1 Mr. Jones's firet? IT she be, then assuredly, I take it, 

bo much likeness between Jones and Fielding 

as has hitherto been perceived. In Fielding's life and work, 

iental Woman takes her place, and gets her due. That 

vne of t' which mark him off from other Eng- 

Of itaelf, the point is unimportant. Boyhood 

. Dntmon conjectures that he was entered noon after hi* 

thcr 1 ! death. 
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counts for little or nothing in the development of sentimental 
Man, and Youth for very little more. It is only when Man- 
hood lays hold upon a boy that Woman begins to count : till 
then she is but a sensation and a jest. But to be .1 H 
be conscious of a heart ; and with, and in, that consciousness 
ynur rakish Youngster becomes a decant Kile, awl (fotgtb- 
ting oil experience) looks round for Somebody with whom 
to fall in love. That, as I think, was Fielding's case; as it 
hw been the case of many millions of lusty lads besides. 
To put things plainly, I think that he had learned his gram* 
mar thoroughly before he went to Eton; and I am fully pre- 
pared to meet him when, on his departure thence, he falls over 
head and ears in love with Miss Sarah Andrew. 

She was "a fortune and a beauty," as they said in those 
days; she lived at Lyme Regis; sine was a lonely, levels or- 
phan; one Andrew Tucker was her Guardian. It was 
peratea business while i( lasted that, t bough (he lover was but 
eighteen or so (bill, like (he abducting Rochester before him, 
he cannot but have been an uncommonly handsome and 
brilliant boy), the Young Lady herself was sent away out of 
In- resell; while the Young Lady's Guardian was moved 
to prates! (in an affidavit) that be went in fear ■ •{ bji 
life on account of young Mr. Fielding and his man, which 
Litter " be feared would beat, maim, or kill him." Is young 
Mr. Fielding's man a far-away vision of Black George? i 
love to think so; but evidence, much less proof, is wonting. 
What is certain is that Miss Andrew, having been deposited 
for safety with another Guardian, one Rhodes of Modbury, 
in South Devon, was presently married off out of harm's 
way to one of Rhodes's eons ; had several children ; and was 
afterwards honoured among the Tuckere and the Rhodeses 
as the original of Sophia Western. Of course, she was noth- 
ing of the sort ; for, as we all know, Fielding was at some 
pains to make it history that, in essentials and particulars 
alike. Sophia Western was none other than his first wife, 
Charlotte Cradock. But it is scarce possible to doubt 
that Mrs. Rhodes, who. at the time of affidaviting, was ■ 
damsel of fifteen (she died in 1783, being then some three 
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oil KTOBtj years old) shared, if she did not encourage, the 
■tnaiim; for ii. u h fact that Woman, whatever hi 
hatever her fashion, dearly loves being written about in 
joks, and that KonsanVs lovely sonnet: — 



" Quand vous aerex hien vieilte, i 



r, i U ehanilelle: — " 



ties and glorifies an eternal truth. I do not for a rao- 
'>■ m think that, however romantical the Fielding of Lyme 
he knew thus much: and I am equally sure that the 
lady did not. But hy the time that Tom Jones appeared, 
and she were wiser. Both were some thirty years 
older; but the woman was hy that much the worse for life, 
■ man, his eye on immortality, had so far learned hia 
: bat Miss Andrew was ai best, a pleasant memory, and 
he was conscious of nothing vitally glorious in the past except 
lie had married; loved to distraction; honoured with 
motherhood; Bpree'd with; starved with: betrayed (it may 
now ii'H ] : and seen die. 
Ktamrbile he had done enough. A lad of eighteen, he had 
been foiled in a tine, scandalous attempt at abduction ; he had 
rtune and a beauty violently removed from hie neigh- 
bourhood, and married out of hand with a view to making him 
he had been hound over to keep the peace by 
man, who went in bodily fear of young Mr. 
and his follower. He rose to the situation (or Ed- 
ieWing rose for him) ; and, instead of going to Oxford 
iridgi . as in the ordinary course of things he would 
ii to Leyden to read law under "the learned 
ub." Also, he "took it out of" Miss Andrew by 
ting a part of Juvenal's Sixth Satire "in English 
in.' Verse," in the manner of Mr. Butler's Hudibras. 
It will 1* owned, I think, that this was not the revenge of a 
desperate man," 

tffi Oobson, ffenry FUtiiing (New York), Appendix I. It 
»n* Keiclitlcy who unearthed old Tucker's affidavit. It was 
■worn the Utli of November, 1T25, before .Tnhn Bowdidge, 
Mayor of Lyme Regis; with the result that Henry Field- 
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Nobody knows how long Fielding remained under the 
of the learned Yitriarius, nor, when the learned \ 
was doing something else than lecture, exactly how he 
ployed himself. It is said, however, that be worked hart; 
at the " civilians;'' and it i- history lli.it bo bad hie e 
the ilnimu, and brought hark with bin the first draft of 
Don Quixote in England." It is plain that, if any Dutch 
maiden attracted him, the aiftnr was attended by no memo- 
rica, whether humourous or tragic, nor issued in u 
translations from Uu Soman Satirists; and it is also plain 
that neither the country nor the people made any sort of ii 
pression on him; for I recall but a single reference I 
in his after-work. 13 I suppose, with others, that when he die 
return to England, he returned because lie could not counl 

ing, (It'iit. nnd " hU servant or companion, Joseph Lewis, 
Imiiml ever to keep the peace, insomuch as tlie Mid " Andrew Tucker 
Gent., one of the Corporation," was " in fear of hia life of 
bCKtily hurt to be done or to he procured to be done to him by H. 
Fielding and his nun." Further: it was a Tucker tradition tl 
Andrew of that ilk considered himself hardly used by Rhodes 
Wodbury, for the reason that, all the while he was going in fi 
of his life, etc., he was resolving that Miss Andrew should mm 
his own eon. One Davidson, a Devon antiquary, is responsible 
(under an "it u said") for the statement that Fielding (hia 
"companion or servant," no doubt, aiding, and abetting) 
a desperate attempt to carry the lady off by force on a Sunday, 
when she wsa on her way to Church." Last of all, as 
drew'a mother snd the mother of Surah Could were in 
connected, the Chloe and Strcphun of thii highly romantic husinm 
appear to have been a kind of cousins. Why in the TMAtre 
Henry Fielding is there no comedy called Tfcc /Tirol GuardiantT 

u Aa his formal comedy. Lore in Several Masques, wiis played 
while he was yet in his twentieth year, it seema highly pronnbla 
that it also was at least begun at Leyden- 

"1 forget for the moment where it occurs. But the inspiration 
It is merely the stenches of a Dutch canal. 
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on ready money from his father — (who had married a second 

nil was begetting a second family with all the lustinesB 

,; tab soldier) — and was unable to pay hie lodgings and 

At any rate, rrlurn he did; and, being by thifl time 

a handsome, vigorous. Inspiring, creature, over six feet high, 

(the inference is) like one of his own heroes, dark- 

■ ih a presence, and a temperament, 

tad a tongue, he plunged, and plunged again, and yet 

hinged into the roaring, rioting pool of early Georgian 

His nominal income was one of £200 a year; but 

from his father, and, as he himself remarked of it, 

i might pay it that would: so that, men and 

what they are, and have alwayB been. I 

■ doubt that he knew Lady BeUaatoB at fittfe- 

Luii], and, on occasion, was no more carefully concerned to 

reject the favours of Miss Matthews than was Lieutenant 

Booth. I may be slandering him; hut I do not thiuk that 

he himself would have either said or thought bo, and I 

■in sure that Balzac, whom he anticipated at more than one 

paint, and in whose theory of Fiction as a right expression 

-f l.ilV the Woman who gives, and the Man who takes are 

essential elementa, would, had he been consulted, have ex* 

i (at great length) that human intercourse is largely 

ted on these lines;" and if M. de Fielding had 

i)"l, mi occasion, vied with MM. Henri de Marsay, and 

" In point «>! fact, the outcry ugninst Mr. Jones's acceptance 
ot money from Lady Bell as ton, "lor value received," is largely, 
t not wholly, an effect of cant. Such connexion*, such fine con- 
i of beatitude and gratitude, have existed lit least since 
i liegan to assert lierself us Man's complement and equal; 
, if you clear your mind of Puritan hysteria, and think it out, 
i there ony reason, especially if you consider the practice of the 
ole civilized world, during many hundreds of years: Puritan- 
i (or, betler stilt, the Prudery which is the worst and most mis- 
chievous effect of Puritanism) always excepted: why there should 
be. Till* apart, however: it is certain that such connexions are 
common yet in all civilized politiea; and It is shrewdly suspected 

L England, their morality and convenience are found 
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Lucien <le Rubempre, and Maximo tie Traillea, an.! | 
of ttio.se brilliant blackguards which we know, ho would Lave 
been at best the "good buffalo" of Taine's report. Of 
course. Fielding was no more La Falferine, nor Nathan, 
nor de Marsay. than he was the "good buffalo 

IK cannot get behind that much of his autobiog- 
raphy which he chose to publish in his novels. But it is 
evident that one of his merits is his hold on I 
ter and Life: especially upon Life and Character 
are shaped and determined by the uses and the rircnm 
of Society. Men and women, as I have said, and ■ 
body knows, are pretty much now what they were 1 1 
then they were pretty much what they have always been. And 
I no more doubt that the Matthews and Pel lost on episode* 
were profitable to Fielding: profitable and deemed in no sort 
reprehensible : than 1 doubt that their author m 
Journal of A Voyage to Lisbon, every sentence in which i 
stamped the utterance of n humane, stately and honourable 
gentleman. 

Be this as it may, " young ravens must have food ; * and 
if this particular young raven differed from otto 
brethren, at this point, it was that, having far larger appe- 
tites than they, he needed a fuller choice and a 
supply of victuals. As he could get nothing from his father, 
and was therefore debarred that study of the Law to wlii. h, 
as his grandsire's namesake and firstborn grandson, he was 
perhaps devoted from his birth, he presently found himself 
face to face with an " extensive and peculiar " difficulty. 
Should he turn hackney-writer? Should he turn hackney- 
HUlP So he says himself; and, however considerable 
his gift with cattle may have been, I take it none can wonder 
that he took to persuading men and women rather than to 
driving hacks. In truth, there was no choice for him. Even 
in Grub Street the literary calling was not without its genteel 
immensely leas unnatural in fact than tbey are in fiction: so that 
a real Jones were not nearly so much to blame (or taking real money 
in an inkhom, real life from ■ real Luily Bcllaaton as lie h 
talcing money from Lady Bcllaaton, us the mere hero of a novel. 
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The loosest and arrantest of them that " wrote 

tookaellers ; " the men who sold their shirts for tripe 

md gin, and cut themselves arm-holes in a blanket, or a 

lack, to shelter them while they rapped out translations from 

□ 01 Tacitus, or wasted their ink in speculation as 

i nnomic future of the Realm, or in essays on The 

' the Precious Metals on the Conduct and Conscience 

bind: even these wretches, I say, could call themselves 

wholare and gentlemen, and, if they pawned, and starved. 

1 "d, and potted, could always do so on the argument 

ii :r profession was honourable, and that they tliem- 

inibrtnnate, yet chiefly suffered by reason of 

and stupid self-esteem of the Mobility, for which 

they wrote, and the rapacity of the Bookseller, whose business 

it was to keep the Mobility going in the matter of Polite Let- 

and to pay his furnishers as little as he might, at the 

time that be extorted from them every scrap of "copy" 

'heir famished intellectuals would yield. Thinly 

Fielding had no choice: he must turn to literature, or perish. 

Bo bo literature he turned. And, being young, and therefore 

being ignorant, and therefore unwise; having noth- 

'■ purpose but high spirits, a bowing acquaintance with 

in languages, and a versatile and clever turn for 

tation ; he did as all the adventurous youngsters have done 

ever attempted Letters, and took to writing for the Stage. 
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Twas a courageous thing to do; and it might, had he been 
such an hommr da theatre as Dumas was afterwards: Dumas, 
i Sheridan; (o say nothing of Vanbrugh and Wycher- 
f before: it might. I say. have taken him to fame and for- 
Itut, for one thing, be whs far too young for anything 
■ : ii|i tn (In- most difficult of trades; and, for 
ither, he bad few touches of the Stage in him, and neither 
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saw its true inwardness nor divined the means which heaven- 
born dramatists use to secure their ends. To him, in the 
beginning at all events; to him, as I see him in these jean; 
a play was a form of literature in five divisions, en' I 
It was written in dialogue ; and in writing it, therefore, you 
might be as facetious, or as irrelevant, or as pointed as you 
liked, since in these modes of comport: on, you aero, or yon 
thought yon were, presenting Character. Then, having pre- 
sented Character through some three or four Acts: in the 
DJ which you suggested a couple of adulteries, and 
Wimpled together as many absurd and futile intrigues as 
■ i erne would comprehend, on the pretext, and with the 
idea, that you were painting Manners: you made, in your 
Fifth Act, a kind of amende honorable to your perse- 
cntec Hero, And Mr-. Takewell went to the right hand, and 
Mrs. Shakeweu to the left hand; and the hideous old guard- 
ian, Justice Gripewell, was confounded and bamboozled; and 
Filchwcll (the valet) brought in a box of deeds; and Pinch- 
well (the chamber-maid) volunteered n confession; i 
Valentine and the lovely and blushing, but not too innocent. 
Aurelia were made happy for life. A caricature? V 
Caricature or no, I cannot see that, in tlic matter of Formal 
Comedy. Fielding, though he did other things on other lines, 
ever got beyond the Theory of Drama herein contained and ex- 
Indeed, he took that theory very seriously; did his 
best to live up to it; and sometimes succeeded, more or lees, 
in his endeavour. But in the end, the tiling about him to be 
got from his plays is that, if he were (as he was) the very 

<>f the Novel, that terrible entity the komme du 
. whose absence has wrecked so many ambitions, was 
not Included in hie magnificent and various endowment. 

rVsen, at twenty, lie produced his Lovo in Several .l/twours, 
the (Jods of Comedy were dead, and the Town was running 
mad on l. lint entertaining bastard, Th* Bfggarrf 0p< ra 

nl Wjcheriej were ancient history. Farquhar's last 
and beat comedy, The liraitx' Xlmtagrm, had been produced 
bj Mr. Will;* in 1707, the year of our neophyte's hirtb. Even 
Cibher — (the popular Actor-Manager-Author : as who 
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say th© Georgian or Early-English Dion Boucicault; 

i Mawworm and Dr. Cantwell, of Sir Novelty Fashion 
1 bides Easy) — was himself a kind of relic, or antiq- 
. mhrugh, our most humourous, most vivid, most gen- 
erous tind abundant stage-humourist since Fletcher, was newly 
dead, and his posthumous Journey to London — "faked," 
perverted, finished, by "Old King Coll "—hud, as The Pro- 
tok'd Husband, given the thrice-admirable Mrs. Oldiield one 
f her last and greatest opportunities (1727). But Ins beat 
| The I'rorok'd Wife, dated from 1697, while his Relapse, 
master's descant on certain trilling themes set forth iu 
ibher's Love's Last Shift; his Relapse, with Hoyden and 
ippington, with Berinthia, and Sir Tunbelly Clumsey, and 
• Nurse: was but a year younger; and his Confrdmiri/. 
i inoubliable reminder that the Comic Muse is naturally , 
■I she should be, dated as far back as ITOfc (if 
E the good men wore about, and in the air. Wycherley, 
I take it, liad passed: 'twas a big, lusty English brute, with 
a rare seme of the Stage, and a vis eomiea- never so well shown 
as in bis grossest offences against accepted morals, — such as 
they were. But there was always Congreve, the boldest, the 
wittiest, the most deliberately literary of them all : C 
•o truly the heir of Jonson that his diversions, his asides, his 
accidents, his incidental scenes, his studies in humour, bis 
!i. remain incomparable to this day. There was Far- 
quhar, a kind of prose Fletcher, with Inn velleities of romance, 
'>lute, kindly humour, his mastery of a certain sort of 
character, his turn for telling speech, his unalterahlc disposi- 
rything in the rosiest, the most sparkish, the 
it. Last of all there was Sir John Vanbrugli ; 
and I think that in Sir John, young Harry Fielding might 
II have found that he wanted. For our Man among 
ma not at all romantically given: he eared noth- , 
■ that sort of gay and adventurous, yet poignant, con- 
': of character and event, which Farqnhat set forth iu 
tneonttant. and The Twin-Rivals ; so Farquhar was not 
As for Congreve. well — 1 " H ne fait pas ee tour 
* In such matters as expression and inventioi 
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not even Sheridan's a poor reflected glory beside Congreve's ? 
And The School for Scandal, however gallantly it go, does it 
contrast effectually with The Way of the World and Love for 
Love? And how should thia masterly and vigorous, yet rare 
and exquisite, craftsman attract your 'prrntinfl fnrflfl in any 
hut the worst sense and to the fondest end? In bet tin.- Mia 
and only model left to Fielding was Yanbrugb ; and he, with 
all his deep and all bis surface qualities, was every whit as 
hopeless an exemplar as the rest; inasmuch as in his com- 
position there was intensely and especially included that afore- 
said homme du theatre, an appreciable strain of whom bad 
somehow been omitted from Fielding's. 

The two men had much in common; but their effects ate 
never so far apart, their results exhibit never so glaring a dis- 
crepancy, as when each is drawing on their common heritage. 
As regards Morality, for instance: both are lewd in fancy, 
abrupt in treatment, coarse in intention and effect. But 
Vanbrngh's lewdness is amusing, Fielding's is dull; Van- 
brngb'a method is brilliant and exhilarating. Fielding 
id seldom either one or other; Vanbrngh's effects, his jeux de 
seine, his processes and conclusions, are essentially dramatic, 
"4 while Fielding's — well, are they for the most part worth a 
thought? 1 * A better way to mark (he essential difference- 
between the two is to consider them in their several methods 
of treating Character, and to this end [ will take each man 

"As Fielding's, ye*, * thousand lime*, As stage- stuff, no. I 
except the Burlesques: Tom Thumb the Great and The Covemt 
Garden Tragedy, Both are mnsterpieees; but in l<oth (lie interest la 
largely literary and pedantic; it has but a kind of rotting acquain- 
tance with human nature; the Poet-in-Chnrge La rather gibing and 
japing a certain mode of literary activity, and therewith a select 
few among hi.-* literary brethren, than doing anything for English 
Comedy. In other words, the Drama of Dryden, Wycherley, Con- 
grrve, Furquhnr, Vatibrugh, Hoadley, Cibber (even), Sheridan, la En 
diver* ways and degrees an expression of Life. Fielding's Burlesques, 
which are the best of his Thfairr, are but a criticism of one aide, on* 
aspect, one ambition of a particular expression of Art. 
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ia bis peculiar province: Vanhrugh on the Stage, Field- 
iLg in the Novel. And taking them thus, I stop on the one 
hand at Sir John Brute, on the other at Squire Westers. 
itrsat could be more instructive. The Novelist liter- 
ally plays with Western: he knows bin ever bo Intimately, 
jet his introduction of him seems almost careless; lie shows 
him ii tyrant and a ruffian and a sot; yet he has ever 11 kindly, 
tod ul the same lime a leisurely, half-laughing, half reticent 
o( liis creation, which he never permits to get out of 
hand ; so that he is able, oni . and to make tta 

o, such as outrageous familiarity as that of the boxing 
uf Squire Western's ears, by a person unnamed, whose sole 
■ i- that, being an officer and a gentleman, he 
i acquainted with Squire Western as Squire Western's 
\. .'.',-, with Western contrast that other most ex- 
Kiii'lish; 1 mean Sir John Brute, 
pose would he served by disarticulating or anatomiz- 
ing the Somersetshire squire ami the London mohock. My 
D i- with methods; find I ask you to note how, while 
ReWing*B Western ib always presenting himself, yet is not 
untie fully presented, so 1liat, to get a complete impression 
pf him yon have to take the History of a Foundling first and 
Tki Provok'd Wife Vanbrugh presents his Brute from 
the beginning in such terms that misunderstanding is impossi- 
ble. '• The Character that is to say. Leaps instantly info lifr 
and energy and colour, complete as Pallas springing 

■■■- of Zens. A dramatist, s Comic Poet, has ps ■■-\ . 

"Ttuit U to tay, » great ilenl better than Sir WiH.i I 
Mi BMntabUTy. Sir Walter tlioii(;1il tliul \1r Western ouglit (o huve 
l Mr. Siiintsliiiry (speaking, lie snya, ns a Tory] 

i to thiol: M.i- ir ii.il, I ill [Inrinj; ttnicli tin? Novpli^t ■< 

> »Up." For my-tdf, 1 un, lik.' Mr. Doboou, ol Mr Pteldial ,, 
: for Hip reo^on that lie knew lii* Western, ud i!i 

t.i accept him .it nil. nin^t 1« accepted on to- tenon. 

■ The Prvrok-J Wife, Act 1, Beene 1. .1 lloo.n „. R,, / 

Untcr Sir John I5p.i.tk. Sir. JoHJf, " What cloying meat ii 
i, when matrimony is the sauce to it," Etc. 
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and after that first speech of Sir John's, you could swear to 
your Brute among ten thousand. 

I will not do Fielding such an injustice as to compare any- 
thing in bis plays and this masterpiece of dramatic presenta- 
1'ut let us go a little further: let us compare the Nov- 
elist and the Comic Poet; let ub take the immortal scenes 
between Western and Iris Sister and the scene in which Sir 
John and Constant begin to tell each other what t 
about my Lady. These scenes arc the true apotheosis of the 
m family: the Squire and his Sister are handled with 
an understanding, an adroitness, a master}- alike of male bru- 
tality and female imbecility, a command of English as it ought 
' never to he spoken except in novels, which make them one of 
tb" boat good things in letters; and you take them to your- 
self, with the reflection that this is how the good man, Bore 
of his method and master of his material, does. Does, that 
is, when he is writing a novel. But how if the same good 
man set out to write a play ? And how would this gem of fic- 
tion sparkle on the boards? The answer is instant and un- 
qualified: it would not sparkle at all. It could not: notovn 
tDoagb, at a given point, the Squire should "suit the action 
to the word," and thereby make himself a shrined Saint for 
all the Naturalists in Time. Now, Sir John Brute is a frank 
and violent blackguard ; he is also a villainous drunkard ; he 
is (further) a rake of the dirtiest habit; and he hates, in- 
sults, and despises his wife, as lively a person as Vanbrngh 
can make her, for the sole reason that she is his wife. She, 
My Lady, is pursued (much to her contentment) by one Con- 
stant; and in the end conies one of the completes! scenes in 
English Comedy. Constant and Lady Brute, supported by 
Ilpfirtfreo. Constant's friend, and Belinda, Sir John's niece, 
are taking tea, and talking agreeable treason. Alarum. Excur- 
sions. The two gentlemen are dissembled in my Lady's closet; 
and to my Lady and Belinda enters Sir John — (who has 
basting and despoiling citizens, and has passed the night in 
rell. and is fresh from the hands of a scandalized Justice 
an astonished Constable) — as drank, h filth;.-, n^ nynfoa] 
detestable as a man may be. At a wink from the Coi 
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Sir John, insisting on "some of your cold tea, Wife," breaks 
open the closet, and Messrs. lleartfrce and Constant emerge. 
Sir John is magnificent : drunk bb he is, he rises to the situa- 
tion, and is magnificent. But, says Constant in effect, after 
giving a lucid yet inexpressibly futile explanation of things; 
— " If you don't choose to helieve all this, Sir, why, then, 
I wear a sword ; " and so departs with Heartfree, leaving 
Lady Brute and Belinda to face the storm. To these Sir 
John: wickedly drunk, yet with a fine eye for facts, and 
ngeet sense imaginable of his own position, as de- 
termined by the other man's announcement that he wears 
a sword : to these, and to himself, Sir John : — " Wear a 
sword. Sir? And what of all that, Sir ? " . . . I dare 
notfl no further. But he that runs may read; and he >/ 
that doth so read may, having first of all rejoiced in Miss 
Western and the Squire, as being among the best the English 
contains, go search me all the plays that Fielding 
wrota for a gpeeeh that on thg stage would mean one for- 
tieth so much, or a part that would play one fortieth so 
well. The conclusion is inevitable. Fielding's Rambles and 
Veromils, his Sotmores and his Millamours, his Guzzles and 
fiufflers, hia Positive Traps, and Bellamants, and the rest, 
arc stuff ground out for the Stage to keep some actors in partH 
and a certain "young raven" we know of in mutton i 
champagne; while Vanhrugh'a Sir John is stuff done for the 
Stage for the very simple reason that it could not possibly, 
any more than Othello and Hamlet could, be done for any- 
iing else. 
I shall not attempt to analyze the several essays in Formal 
Farce, Translation, Burlesque, and Political Satire, 
-liich Fielding, between Love in Several Masques (1727), 
was exalted by Oldfield, Wilks. and Cibber, and The 
Wadding Day (1743), which not even Garrick and Wofflngtoa 
and Macklin could keep from sinking. With this last (there 
wta a posthumous play, called The Fathers; or The Good- 
Natured Hon) his varied, picturesque, and in some ways in- 
og career as a writer for the theatres came to a rather 
poor fall close. He is said to have remarked that he left 
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off play-writing al the moment when he ought to have been 
beginning to inite plaja, But, for my part, while I am pre- 

to admit that, if ho did speak to this purpose, there 
was much truth in what he said, 1 am very ^lad, for the sake 
of the English Novel, that he discovered his mistake too late 
to profit by it Mr. Dofewn has said all there is to say almnt 
his five and twenty essays in play-writing, and, in denot- 
ing I'ttxijuiit, and '1 hi: Author's Farce, and the Burlesques for 
special commendation, lias left me and the others nothing 
particular to say. For the Burlesques they are, as I think, 
unapproachable. In a sense they are echoes; but they are 
echoes so vocal and so plangent, so wanton and eo vigorous, 
as altogether to drown the Voices that set them calling." 
For [he Ballad-Farces, and some of the Formal Co 

- ibis to add: that Fielding knew his London, and in 
them made as good and profitable an use of it as lay in him to 
make. Of the Satires, I will but note that they filled his 
pockets, and — incidentally, at least,— suggested to Sir Robert 

"Onn, The Covent Garden Tragedy, (1732), o. travesty of Am- 
brose Philips and Racine, is altogether too naughty and too riot- 
ous to be included in any list of Mattcrpiccea of the KnglUh 
Drama which an honest critic might essay to eternize. 
a masterpiece it is; and the Author was a young fellow of 
and twenty. The other, Tom Thumb the Great, though something 
more pedantic, is even better fun. It wa» written when Fielding 
was twenty three; according to Mr*. BHkinptou it forced from Swift 
one el the two laughs of his life; it hud a run of many night*. 
the last scene being invariably encored; in a redaction (with 
songs), tiy Kane O'Hnra, it heid the stage for years. Liston 
magnificent as Lord Grizzle; and "James" said Walter Scott to 
the elder Ballantyne, on a day in the Year of Grace, 1814 — 
"James," he said, "I'll tell you what Byron should say to 
me. when we are about to accost each other:" — "Art thou 
man whom men famed Grirxle call T " And then bow germane: 
would bo my answer: — " Art thoti the still more famed Tom 
Thumb the Small?" The quotations are not so much from Field- 
ing ns. from Kane CHarn. Hut wrtiiin men of atlrnirnhle Genius — 
Fielding, Byron, Scott — take hands, »u them, and I giv« ibem for 
all that means. 
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Waipole the creation of that Dramatic Censorship by which, 
q the person of the Lite-user of Flays, the English Htage lias 
■i.i- Ins time been throttled. The adaptations from 
■-. The Mock Doctor (1732) and The Mi$*r (1738) 
are well done; and what is more, perhaps, they BOTTed to 
increase Hip reputation of the Miss Catharine Uaftor ufter- 
mxdfl famous as Mrs. ('live." The Litter was ■ f;m'mrile 
with " heavy leads " as late as the late Sam Phelps, 

But, the Burlesques apart, Fielding's Theiilre, while it die- 
plays the Author as a dramatic adventurer of uncommon en- 
uiJustry, and versatility, ia none the less essentially 
uullUible. I have read it several times; and every time it 
has been new to me. New, and dull. I can remember Lord 
Ogleby and Dr. Cant well; I have not forgotten Mrs. Cent- 
livre ; I have, to put my case on higher ground, a good run- 
ning interest, in The Squire of Alsatia and The Suspicious 
Husband. But Fielding's heroes and heroines, his rascals 
and his gulls, his intrigues, his diversions, his attempts at in- 
:. are ever a blank to me: I forget them as I read. 
And iny conclusion is that, while he makes so interesting and 
ible a figure as to bulk largely in the history of the 
English Stage, yet, however timely and enterprising, however 
ondoyantes et diverges, his ambitions were, he left English , 
Drama and the English Stage pretty much as be found them. 

(is absurd to say that he did not often — (not always; hut 
en) — do his very best. Drunk or sober, Bellastonized or 
s iib this lady or that, the man was a serious artist 
whatever mode of art he sought for distinction. I take it 
it he could not — positively could not — embark upon a five- 
. comedy without getting interested in his work ; and to he 
: '1 is to do one's best; and there is enough honest intel- 
K-, in.,! effort in The T, mple Beau, or The Tragedy of Trag- 
m> furnish forth (say) a dozen Second Mrs. Tanquerays. 

[in the long run, there is but one thing to say of his pro- 
;d and laborious experiment : that he was not the man for 
to 
,r fa 
In . 



not if Fielding discerned this remarkable i 
. if he did not, lie did ho much for her, having seen her once, 
. he m»)' fuirly be said to have created ber. 
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the work, and that his Theatre is therefore no place for loi 
of the Play, as Congreve's is, and Farqnhar'a, and Vanbrugh's. 
To be cou tent with it. mo must rather regard it as a burrowing- 
grotmd for historians, and antiquaries, and all such persona, 
whether u.-eful 01 not, u tie interested in the I 
the Stage of Georgian London. 



IV 



manners and 
tobacco and 



Thus much of Fielding's Plays, And Life, m< 
Ijfe, which at the wont means old mutton and tobacco 
champagne, ami at the beet is a prolonged occasion for self- 
sjiect, a luxury which Fielding never lacked, I take it, for mora 
than a day or two at a time? How did the author of Tom 
Thumb and The Temple Beau contrive to " keep his end up * 
(as we say), and pay his way? Did he come into money 
through hie mother, and had he ever a small but regular in- 
come, in addition to that £200 a year, which "anybody might 
pay who would," to keep him in shin of beef and 
" British Burgundy " and " Freeman's Best," when 
pagne and what goes with it were impossible? We do not 
know. In his position, and with his opportunities,'* a mod- 
ern" would get an actress to pay his debts, and mother 
his failures, or would simply work as some Miss Matthews: 
with a wealthy " friend," and a strong, but wholly imbecile, 
ambition to make as much of her sex in drama as (say) 
Mme, Dose makes of her unique temperament and unrivalled 
art; would have him work, so that he presently fitted her 
with ■ tailor-made part, much as Sardou fits Rcjane or Sarah. 
Bidding, it seems, did neither; though, as T have said, be 

** It is to t>e noted Hint, whether he hit or missed, he nerer 
lacked n stage, but played whatever he did the moment tt wu 
done. 

"Of course, I mean a modern Frenchman. For who ever heard 
the like of »ny Englishman, unless he were tbe hero of 
Eighteenth -Century novel! 
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made all the nw> he could fit' the admirable Miss Raftor;" 1 — 

■ ■ -i-nturcr of resource and parts, play&l off the 

i'ii<*.ync raciest of Mrs. Charke (Colley'a daughter), and The- 

■ mi), and Quin, and Macklin, and 

■ !!<y himself, us well as ever ha could. It. is pretty 

■rtain that ha made money by his experiments in drama: 

hi the vi'tv simple reason that, if ho had not, ba cculd 

a-arce have lived, and must certainly, if one refuse bin hia 

■ sad hi- Uatthewaea — (as, of course, in the in- 

Pnrftj and Art and Vietorian-Englanij one does) 

—ham taken for a livelihood tn liiiikin '.-eiijicliin^' nfUtr all. 

own part, I wish he had left a diary of hi» assault 

Stage, He must, I think, have loved the life, 

while it lasted; for he is nowhere very severe on any of 

The exception is Colley Cibber. M Fielding soon 

i ma, it in told, a woman of ao strict a virtue that her 
l»ir fame was never in much aw touched by a breath of any- 
thing that was no( 'lemons Ira My Slander. 

i was certainly a man of parts. As an actor of fops and 

be seems to have had remarkable merit; hin perversion of 

tha Third held water for something like a couple of een- 

waa played by Ciarriek, Kean, Maeready, everybody, down 

» the day when Sir Henry Irving sent it to Limbo for ever: 

Vanbrugh'g hands his Novelty Fanhion became the inimitable Lord 

ftngton; as Poet- Laureate ho »a* very little worse bestowed, he 

■ not much more ridiculous and ineffectual, than the Austins 

i the Whiteheads and the Pycs; for aueh critical portraitures 

■f "dors and actresses as are contained in the Apology — -(a work 

<ltling, in the course of hi* vengeance, was at some pains 

most of necessity he writlen in English, inasmuch as it 

lot possibly be written in anything else) — are ao good, so 

ho convincing that we have to wait for Lamb and 

it Uielr best to get anything to vie with them, and, 

«en bo, we cannot choose but feel, in comparing the antienl and 

tern*, that, if Hazlitt and Lamb be the better literature, 

Old Actor has the liner Insight, and that his technical in- 
tpiration too to spent! gets nearer, far nearer, the truth than 
l&p fine results, however closely observed or well imagined they 
k*» of Iheie others, par nobile fratrum, even though they hud 
M under, and Kean to write about; also, some of Cibbcr'a work (or 
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quarrelled, none knows why, with this dehoaair and 
leas elder, to whom he was civil enough in lli 
in Several Masquet; utA, for the r . with that 

of pedantry which distinguished him in more than one 
relation of life, he never ceased from ruffianing — (a slang 
won! ; Inn it exactly expresses what I mean) the unvcnerable 
progenitor rf Hieophilni and Mrs. Oharke. But, tl 

ag excepted, I da oof remember that.. Iiowever 
passionate and enduring his interest in the Hainan I 
lie wii- to any serious purpose with those 

Beta <rf it which are played by the professional comedian in 
thr U'liind-the-eernes of a real theatre. 

"f \ii.-Hv grater moment than his quarrel with Cibber waa 
his marriage fa H ■ adoek, of Old Serum, which 

mu Mlamniwd in 1735, if not earlier, and which, it is not 

the stage, (as The Carries* Husband \ in ^t ill fairly readable. Bnt 

the Apology apart, hi* chief title to (nine U that neither Pope nor 

i. ill. I iiTv.iy willi him, am! that he was not to It dia- 

l I'.v either. Pope, for instance, was an uttiit in in*ult»; 
bill he wii-. ^o wnwDo i a a little i» ■ ■ renom was no 

entirely eat of his control, that, Cibber offending; him, he en- 
tirely ruined The Dtineiad, by substituting Cibber, who was no 
nen » dun™ than hiin-.lf. fur "piddling Tibbald." For Uiat 
matter. Tiblmld was ns little of a dunce as (ill- r, 01 
but be v. I ever a scholar, he played the mischief 

ivilli Tope's text of Shakespeare ; so that there really were rea- 
j Iip aboeld have seemed such a dunce to Tope, and bo 
Pope's friends, lhat the chief place in The Dunciad eonld 1* ac- 
corded to none but him. Now Theohald had questioned (anij 
worse) Pope's scholarship-, but CoMey had insisted that an un- 
sound woman was not good diet for a confirmed invalid, a party 
in stays, however brilliant a writer of couplets that party in *Uya 
might be; and this impeachment of his soroir fain and hia 
iwi'orr u ltra went ao terribly to his head that, where he had 

■■ i<n only Theobald, the quiet student, he now saw only 
tSbber, the old Young Man about Town, who knew bo very much 
more about thing* as they are than, (despite his gallant ambi- 
tions j an nncrj'. dwarfed, corseted Poet could know, that Til.hald 
moat come down, and Cibber must go up, and The Dune tad must 
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1 :■!■.-■, made two young jcople supremely happi 

Charlotte was one of three fair Misters, who. t ! 
had eome money, were not of the highest and heat in Salis- 
bury, and of whom the chaste and elegant Mr. Bicbardson 
■ ■! nothing better to say (Buch was his Ereni] i 
Lhor of Joseph Andnwt.') than that they were baa* 
Tin' vainglorious and offended Cil advances not the 
'of In;- assertion, « bich aeemi . indeed, contrived 
1 stated for the sole purpose of belittling s hated rival Baa- 
r not, however, Miss Charlotte was by common consent 
■ml creature, and a creature not leas amiable than 
■auiiful; go thai Fielding could very well afford to laugh at 
' lutl" man in Salisbury Court; and aasuredlj, if he 

■ thought of Richardson at all, which 1 take leave bo 
■ in effect) be disfeatured and denatured, all because its author 

inleJ to p n d had been proved 

i.v tiiis "harlotry player." But the brilliant, warped, 

iQ-Yencsneome Arch Libeller never (l( I may so expraas myself) got 

i change out of Colley Gibber; nor, so tar as I can see, i" ' 
Harry Fielding, either. The truth is, the old AotOl WW 

"uii r in insolence than either. Each of them wrote 

1 about him: ;ind lie read what thaj bad wrilleD wi'.li an 

amused, a smiling lip. and a brow of brans. Then, hnving 

, he went out, and meditated And Pope's repute aa n Man 

»out Town was devastated and abolished the moment be laid bio 

mid his description of Fielding 'in u "broken wit" 

■ to have been as a wasp upon that gentleman's nose, and to have 
him to forget himself whenever there waa a chance of 

"getting one in" on the tged, disreputable, clever, self- sufficing 
ml. ii re, who, absurd as ho was, yet knew hi* month; had a vast 
sal of tact, had parts as an actor, and some brains as a writer, 
■! lie not been the kindly whoreson (there really 
J other word for him) he was, have gone out of life exulting 
in the reflection that he had twitted Pope into making a public 
fool ol himself, and bad been for years a thorn in the cuahic 
tri Mi'in> i . 

"Of eourse, he knew nothing at nil about the slanders; or despite 
i.' night, nod probabtj would, have done ■ littl 
: not on the elderly printer, who waa small and oi a chubby 
D ; lie persons of some of hia more outrageous allies. 
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doubt, being of a laughing humour, he did. Certain it is 
that he was devoted to his wife, and that when she died (as 
she did apparently in 1743), his passion was so violent 
that his friends feared for his reason. In any event hers is 
a name to be honoured while its memory lasts by every low 
of English letters: since in her yearB of courtship she sug- 
V gated Sophia Western, and in her years of wedlock sat for 
Amelia; and in this way is primarily responsible for two of 
the bravest and sweetest ideals in English Fiction. 

Arthur Murphy tells a story — {but it is demonstrably un- 
true) — that Hjb, Fielding had a fortune of £1500; and that 
her husband spent it in three years by keeping open house at 
Fast Bfattr, whither fan retired with his bride, and where ho 
set up a carriage, invested n uumU-r of servants in costly iel- 
low limns, ;ui(l generally " went the pace " to such a purpose 4 
that he had presently to return to London, and betake him- 
self once more to the writing of furcesv* The truth, as Mr. 
DobsOB sees it, is that Harry Fielding may very well havi» 
retired to East Stour on the failure of The Universal Gallant 

** Keiglitlry, who describes thia part of Murphy'* narrative aa 
" a mere tissue of error and inconsistency," points out that the 
family colours were white and blue; while Sir Leslie Stephen 
very plausibly suggests that the " yellow liveries " of Murphy"* 
description were a reminiscence (by a thoroughly muddled mind) 
of that Beau Fielding (d. 1712), who married the Duchess of 
Cleveland, and also " hired a coach, and kept two footmen clothed 
In yellow." Mr. Dobson, though he does not go so far as Kcightley, 
and opines that there was too much liquor going at " the old 
farm by the Stour, with the great locust tree at the back," which 
Fielding rented, so that " tho dusky Night " did all — too often " ride 
down the sky " over " the prostrate forms of Harry Fielding's 
guests," yet adduces certain irrefragable reasons in support of 
Kelghtley's casr. As Mr. Booth is a character in fiction, bis tes- 
timony i* of I i-iere willi "Kit the Soldier said, in the historical case 
of Bnrdcll B. Fidnrfa*. if it were tint, if it were real h uterography, 
then were Murphy only less guilty of " inf unionizing " a dead 
man than the Thackeray who owed so much to his delusions, and did 
so miserably well with them. 
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Bed in 1735, the accepted year of hia marriage 

which, as I have said, may will have been earlier. As ho vu 

' ick in London " in the li rat months of 1736," running " the 

ine in the Uaymarket," and "the Great 

Mogul's Company of Comedians" — (so he described tliem; 

wit.I» (lie further information that they had "dropped from 

(Bonds"}, and producing Pagquin, Murphy's '" 

&* of "entertainments, hound*, und horses" gets so hare 

l knock that, if we had not all been brought up (aa it were) 

vision that Fielding was a squandering suck- 

jiiai. it would, I believe, have been hold long since a common 

thii aait may, 1736 was the year of PotgifM ; U 

: ! y The Fatal Curiosity of George Lillo, a dramatist 

whose work was highly esteemed by the author-manager of 

I Mogul's Company: and this in its turn gave place 

. The Historical Begiiier for ihe Year, 178<t. Willi tins 

I juneo Fielding's career :r- a jirsic-t u-:il playwright 
) end. Herein and in I'nxquin be hit out at Wiilpnle and 
■ Government with so quick a lint and so long and vigorous 
i arm that, to protect himself, the Prime Minister was r 

■ taring the matter before the House of Coi 

~ i far as I know, the example of neither Pasquin nor the 

was adduced in support of the Ministerial case. The 

iff ending thing was a satire culled The Golden Rump, which 

;■ printed, which is described as extremely personal 

jid indecent, and which Walpole was suspected to have or- 

■ ! | mid for n* tin- best possible argument in his favour. 

j great Lord Chesterfield" spoke admirably against the 

Bill; hut it was to no purpose. Walpole had the Commons in 

■ i : the " Licensing Ac) " was paased (June, 1737) ; 
v some triiliiiir Inu!,-! ..'in:.-; on Fielding's part, he 

Uuae of Comedy walked henceforth apart. 

*Hc wan the dedicatee of Don Quixote in England; and Mr. Dobson 
luly ami accurately notes Hint some of liU argunienU may have b 
■lied him by the Author of that work. 
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The Stage, then, being closed to Fielding, he reti 
the Law; and in the November of 1737, " Henricus Fielding 
de East Stour, in Com. Dorset Ar. lilius et hreres, apparent 
Brig: Genlis: Edmundi Fielding," was admitted of the Mid- 
dle Temple. For the next years lie studied quietly and regu- 
larly, it would appear: living on his savings over Pasquin 
and the Register, or on what was left of the little fortune 
brought him by his wife. Murphy pictures him in the act 
of breaking away — " Rather drunk than otherwise " — from 
the cnmpnny in Tin- BfM or The Orrrn Dragon to go and 
read law all the night long; and. if the story be true, I 
inasmuch as it presupposes a certain strength 
of will in the hero, it is at all to Fielding's discredit. That 
it is true of once or twice is possible enough ; bat that every 
nipht of his life he reeled upstairs and sat, with his head 
in towels, devising of John Doe and Richard Roe, and those 
other elegant and pleasing fictions which enter so largely into 
the illustration of the Law, I do not for one moment believe. 
And I take it that he who does believe it would believe any- 
thing. They are few, in fact, that start a new career at 
tlioy an still fewer who, putting their old life 
(in Fielding's case a pretty pleasant and exciting om) 
behind them, are able to achieve the creation of so full and 
complete a round of interests as enables — nay; in the aatf 
compels — them to prosper in their new way. In Fiehliug 
there cannot but have been a great capacity for intellectual 
fffurt and enrichment He was certainly no bibulous and 
1 futile wastrel that spent "some thousands of hours" over 
Tom Janes, That book is the work of a great and serious 
Artist: and I hold that the Fielding of these years of 
st ady and eranperiaon a different in no single particular from 
the diligent and apprehensive writer to whom we owe onr 
greatest novel. Lady Mary, and "Horry" Walpole. and 
Arthur Murphy after them, and after him the brilliant W. M. 
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T. knew something, and guessed more; but they did not 
know enough, and they guessed backwards; and none tit 
suggested a means of reconciling their "views" of Fielding 
with the strength, the majesty, the stately un diminishing 
serenity of Fielding's four great books. It is fair to 
conclude that FieldiDg the Templar was at least as reso- 
lute, as patient, as laborious, as Fielding the Artist. Why 
should he not have been? True, he was young; but true, 
also, ho had married a woman he loved, and she had given 
him other things to think about than taverns. When their 
girl-child died, the poor man went near to dying with her: 
preat was his passion, so unmixed his agony. Booth is an 
idler; but, the Fates being kind, he loves nothing so t 

to be atone with Amelia and her hnbes. Amelia is acceptec 
as Mre. Fielding; why, then, should Fielding, the resolved a 
careful student, be set down as one incapable of Booth's ex- 
ample? 1 know not. What I do know is that there is t 
much of Lady Mary, and Murphy, and Thackeray about tl 
good man's name and fame for me; and that, if Mr. Dobson 
had not already writ bis Life, I'd like it written again. 

I need not concern myself with his contributions to The 
Champion (1739-45), a Spcctalor-Tatllcr-RambUr kind of 
thing, done in conjunction with lialph: — 

Silence, ye Wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
And makes night hideous — Answer him, ye Owls! — 

I produced three times a week, for which ho wrote Essays 
—vague, apprehensive, moral, mostly rather tedious than 
nor with bis Vernon-iad (1740), an experiment in the 
wk-epic; his Defence of the Duchess of Marlborough (1712) ; 
his ilis8 Lucy in Town (174U), "a little simple fare*."" 
Things nrc journalism, and Fielding, though in a 
iner of speaking be died writing for the Preaa, is bj this 
mething better, something vastly more considerable, " 
han the best journalist that ever lived. In effect, in 1743, 
this scandalous rake, idler, and tippler, produced his J 
Andrews; and the English Novel, started rather poorly 1 
"Horace Wnlpole. 
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J Xash in Jack Wilton, 7 ' brutified and stultified by the liead of 

The English U'njuv, Luilf-visioned, yet never seriously at- 
tempted, by Defoe, touched in a pretty futile way lay Mrs. 
Behn — the English Novel, I say, became a living, breathing, 

■ working fact. 

* The book began as a parody of Pamela (1M1); it 
ended us the first English Novel. In Pamela Richard- 
eon set forth tin; eJictunatanoai of a virginal and very 
lovely U Master, the incredible and indescri- 

bably wooden Mr. B., made divers desperate but entirely silly 
and ineffectual attempts upon her Virtue. Then, En the 
long run. having baffled his wiles, and beaten off In- 
she permitted him to marry her; so that she was amply- 
rewarded for being a good girl, and declining to part, unless 
on terms, with what M. Dumas (fils) has called hei 
The story of her resistance to the impossible Mr. B. and of 
her final triumph over his vile passion made excellent read- 
ing for all sorts of women : fine ladies, blooming virgins, nnd 
good plain wives and mothers : then, and would make excellent 
Ig for all sorts and conditions of ma id-servants now; 
though, to I". 1 sure, 1 pity flu- young woman who should risk her 
capital '■- ay of the Master — (" Kinder they 

this UamuH .irr," Policeman X ha* Bftid; and certainly 
■ I in the once celebrated Mr. B. To 
Harry Fielding: who, for one thing, knew the worth of a 
wench's humour, and for another bow the noble Mr. B. should 
have done bj Pamela, and would assuredly lunc done hy 
Pamela, had he not been the creation of a Vegetarian, who 

"* knew nothing of life, and wrote of women only from their 
own report of themselves :■" to Bury ftelding, 1 Bay, Pamela 
appeared (as in fact it is) so much strained, unhealthy, and 
unnatural rubbish. That being the case, he began upon a 

" EnfiliucH, fitdnpy. firwn, 1-ndne— what are they but romantic 
futilities! As little in touch willi life hs Marlowe*'; Tamburlaine, 
anil m bad at narrative us any one you please. 

"The worst education possible; since it telU you nothing but 
wlint they wish to be known of Hwmaelraa, nt the una time that 
it makes you acquainted with certain subtleties which, being un- 
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parody: with Pamela's brother, Joseph, being wooed to his 
undoing by the Bister of Mr. B., whose Footman he is, even 
us the obstinate Pamela is Mr. R.'a Maid. Now, Pamela is in 
ldvo with Mr. B. : which makes her resolution al! the nobler in 
fact and all the more romantical in design. But Joseph is 
in love with somebody else; so that Mr. B.'s Sister, though 
ihe plays the game a vast deal better than her idiot brother, 
B no better with Joseph an than Mr. B. came off with 
Pamela. If her Ladyship could have but a single rou^e! 
But the Comic Spirit is afoot; and she cannot. Also, she 
most Dot; for here comes Adams (the Itev. Abraham : sure the 
nearest thing to Don Quixote in English !) ; here come 1 ariny, 
and the incomparable Slipslop, and Beau Didapper, and the 
excellent Towwouses, and Trulliber and Betty, the Maid ol 
the Inn, and — how many besides? Who knows? The hook 
" efog a pure joy from beginning to and, who stops to count? 
As a Person of Consequence in letters once said to me : — " In 
Joseph Andrews the Old Han"— (he talked of Fielding aht 
'the Old Man!") — "got his hands right into the guts 
F Life." That says anything there in left to say about this 
meeome and delightful Epic of the Itoad. 3 " And it may 

i true that, Men 
report is mails to seeni 



i until tliis day. 



splendid a, triumph 
m, I take it, for one 



usly revealed, appear, and probnbly 
in their light, the veracity of the whole 
unassailable. 

■ That old affair of Mrs. Potiphar's goes 

■ 'Tib a pleasure to record that it beg 
It had not, one gathers, so instant end 
■■ Pomrla; but there were Edition!; and 

thnt reads the story of Mr. B. and the sublime Miss Richardson 
(for that, and nothing cite, that is what Miss Pamela Andrews in) 
Mine sixty read the story of Joseph and Fanny. For the rest, it may 

I that Forniention, the sole Unpardonable Sin in English 
Fiction, is but a detail (as it is in life) in Jatcph Andrews; but In 
much of Pamela it U the staple of the hook. In the work done hy the 
urn who knew tbe world there ia My Lady, there is Betty, there 
is the fair and desperate Slipslop, there are Didupper and Tow- 
woose But they are but ci re uin stances: they Bl in well enough, 

I but they are nothing like the whole. Now, in Pamela, none is 
permitted to fornicate; yet the theme of the novel is Foruieulion. 
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i land here for all the '"' critical " rubbish, which 1 might, bat 
will not, accumulate ahout it. 

1T43 was the year of the Miscellanies: included in which, 
with much in prose and verse which is interesting to na only 
because Fielding thought it worth printing, are a Journey la 
tin- fftxt World, that odd. clover half-success in the manner 
of Lueian; and Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great; that tremen- 
dous achievement in pure Irony, that masterpiece in a mode 
in which none save Swift has excelled this author.* 1 The 
Journey to the Next World is ingenious and clever; but it ia 
not to be named in the same breath with Jonathan Wild the 
Mr. B. ia always hovering round in a moat dreadful and indecent 
state; and Pamela ia always praying to be protected Ironi a kind 
: 1'U.pIIii- |:p" in a KauIbMh iillrjuiy I , terribly menacing 
and ever ineffectual, or resisting its ipproaaaea, or writing lu her 
parents to tell them Hint it lias had no luck, and that she in 
still their Virgin child. Which is the more moral writ«? Which 
the more buxom, book? 

"And hns he, lma .Swift, himself, done better? 1 cannot think ho. 
Mr. Saintsbury soya the other thing; but I take leave to disagree. 
Swift was a master; but in all his work there ia no Jonathan, no 
Miim Tishey, no Mr. Snap— in fact no Jonathan Wild the Great. Sir 
Walter did not understand the book: he thought it was a piece of 
mili-m, and, us I believe, preferred his countryman Ferdinand Count 
Smollett. Thaekerny, though he wrote very prettily of it, seems to 
have grasped the writer's purpose at least as ill as Scott had done 
before him. The truth is, the book U an exemplar, end the beat we 
have, of a certain mode in letters; and the mode which it a 
is Irony: a mode in which few Englishmen have excelled, and in 
whose practice even Mr. Meredith has come, at times, t<. bopatan 
grief. And for this reason it is isolated in English Letters. It is 
given to few to love Irony for its own sake; to stilt feweJ to 
in the Ironical Presentation of life and character, which In this book 
Fielding essays with complete success. What did the vulgar think of 
it? What but that they have always thought of what they could not 

undo -i. it'll ■ 

Some Plays he wrote aans Wit or Plot, 
Adventures of Inferiors, 
" Which with liia lives of rogues snd thieves 
Supply the Town's ,"— 
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Great, which is in some ways Fielding's masterpiece, ml 
which is certainly one of the masterpieces of English titera- 



W<1 I say anything about the rest of the MisceUarilmt 
About the Essay on Conversation? Good as it is, it is only 
considerable because our Fielding wrote it. About the verses? 
In truth, all one can say of them is (a) that they are not had, 
and (b) that some of them show the Poet in the act of making 
love to Miss G'radock. It is better to leave these things v 
touched, and to go on with the story of Fielding's fcrfe, m fax 
as we know it. That story, so far as we know it, is very easily 
iiy told. He went the Western Circuit ; the gout took 
hold of him; he lost his wife, and eventually married her 
maid ; In' did lots of journalism, some of it witty aud appro- 
priate, but none of it worthy the author of Jonathtin Wild 
and Joseph Andrews; in 1748, he was appointed a Justice 
of the Peace for Westminster. It was a poor post for a man 
like Henry Fielding: a man versed in law, already a great 
writer, an adept in humanity, a past-master of the ways and 
uses of Society. But it seems to have contented him ; and be 
continued in it till he died. Also, he was evidently a most 
capable, humane, intelligent, and vigorous magistrate; or 
the Bow Street records printed in The Covent Garden Jour- 
nal go for naught. Then, again, there is no doubt that lie 
got his death in the pursuit of certain gangs of robbers, which 
gangs he, being then quite horribly ill, did utterly confound 
and annihilate. In the meanwhile, he published Tom Jones 
1749) and Amelia (1751 as ) ; he endured the brutalities of ; 

lollert. sick with envy and hate and rancour; lie edited Ths 

>ent Garden Journal. Then the time eame for him. His 
Ith was irreparably broken; he had dropsy, and be lunl 
gout; the magnificent Young Man of not so many v . 
That wan all they got from this unrivalled book; and I doubt nut 
that Ij»dy Mary, and Mr. Wulpolc, and Mr. S. Johnson, and Mr. 
Richardnon, the eelt'bmW novelist, got at ill less from it limn 
then. The rude count* not; but I think that Mr. JohBMB 

uid ban known tetter. 
"Published in the December ot that year; but dated 1758. 
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was plainly dying. That he knew as much is certain : that ho 
had lived his life-, and hero wag the end. But he did not say 
so; and that thief-catching affair, however splendid i 
good magistracy and good citizenship, may fairly be -Qui to 
have but precipitated an Inevitable event. Our sole satisfac- 
tion in it now is that he also was satisfied : he had KMwm d to 
the call of Authority : had done his duty and retired. When 
he sailed for Lisbon, hie work was over ; and he knew it. Still, 
he had enough of life and energy left to enact and write the 
circum stances of his pilgrimage; and, as I think, 'tis in this 
book, this Voyage to Lisbon, that we find the true Fielding. 
Modest, patient, suffering, ever dignified, perfectly whole- 
hearted, perfectly cheerful, perfectly resigned: in fact, the 
great Englishman, whose ghost, if he have a ghost, lias pretty 
certainly put Thackeray's on its knees long since, very much 
as in his real body he put his Captain on his marrow 
the cabin of th.it Qit**n of Portugal in which he sailed for 
Lisbon. Lisbon and Death. In Lisbon among 0s Cyprtstes, 
the secular trees in the English grave-yard hard by he lies 
until this day. 

There's a bower of roues by Beniiemeer's stream, 

And the Nightingale sings in them oil the day long. 

i So he does over the grave of Harry Fielding. Meanwhile, 
"Lnget Britannia Gremio Non Pari Fovere Natnm." There 
is no more Fielding now. But wc have not been idle. Par 
from it. And there is now an infinite deal of Messrs. Howells 
and James. 



VII 

Or all the definitions that ever were defined Taine'a def 
tion of Fielding an "a good buffalo " strikes me as one of the 
most absurd. But Taine, man of genius as be was born, and 
savant us he mudc himself, was at all times the prey of any 
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rythat happened to commend itself tohiaimagil 

logical mind; and either this, hi* theory i>f Si 
* was one of the unluckiest he ever developed, or you can 
iy no man a higher compliment than to call him a Good 
luflalo. For consider what, in Fielding's case, is compre- 
handed in the term. Here is a man brave, generous, kind to 
the nth degree ; a man with a great hatred of meanness and hy- 
pocrisy, and a ntrong regard for all forms of virtus, whether 
natural and impulsive or an effect of culture and reflection ; an 
impassioned lover, a devout husband, a most cordial and care- 
ful father; so staunch a friend that his hooks are so many 
proofs of his capacity for friendship ; of so sound a heart, of bo 
rigorous a temperament, of so elear-cyed and serene a spirit, 
that years and calamities and disease do not exist for him, 
and he takes his leave of the World in one of the most valiant 
and most genial little books that ever was penned; distin- 
guished among talkers by a delightful gaiety, a fine and 
icious understanding, an inalienable dignity; withal of an 
itelligence at once so vigilant and so penetrating, at once 
abt c T Van t and so laborious and exacting, that, without 
inrry as without noise, patient ever and ever diligent, a mas- 
ter of life, a master of character, a master of style, he achieved 
for ub the four great books we have, and, in achieving them, 
did mi nobly by bis niitinn and his mother tonguo that he 
ild praise our splendid, all-comprehend in- Bpeedl 
ight has said the best be can of it when he says thai, it is tin: 
h rtl S Imkcs pen re and Fielding. If to be a Good Buffalo 
all that — (and in Harry Fielding's case it is all that, and 

" It wan as Harry, I think, that he was known to the contemporary 
crowd: nt all event* to such of it »« knew and loved him. I recall an 
(■Id instance. In pertain records of the Old n.iiley Sessions, purchased 
lata R. L. 8., and devoutly perused hy mPp 
we came on a caw of blackmailing, the detail* of which rare happily 
onflt for print. One of (he Hunters — .John, I think — waa u chief wit- 
,.(... f., r the defence] and in the course of liis i-\ iili-nri- he noted itmt 
he had seen such a case before; at Bow St., "in Harry Fielding's 
time." I am anre of the quotation, though I have forgot the speak- 
i .n name. 
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more) — why, then, I can't help wishing that the breed were 
more prolific; and even that M. Henri Taine had himself be- 
■ to it 
I shall say nothing about the four great books, for the very 
simple reason that everything there is to say about them has 
been said. Like Dickens's work, and Scott's, but, as is in- 
evitable and natural, to a still greater extent, as yet 
they are as essential a component in the mighty fabric 
of our Literature as the plays and poems of Shakes- 
peare, or the poetry of Spenser and Milton, and Gibbon 
and John Bunyan, and Defoe's half-failures, and Mr. 
- biography. And when I say that to consider 
tbera: in all their stately shapeliness of plan, their ad- 
mirable completeness of structure, their reasoned prodigality 
of detail and adornment: is for nie ahout the same, neither 
more nor less, than considering St. Paul's, which I esteem 
the piece of architecture the nearest to perfection these eyes of 
mine have seen, it will be apprehended, I hope, that I keep not 
silence out of irreverence. But everybody worth mention- 
ing — (as Lady Mary, Gibbon, Gray, Scott, Coleridge, Byron, 
Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, Sir Leslie Stephen, Mr. 
Lang, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Saintsbury,**} has spoken: 

" Whose notes on Fielding arc edifying and sagacious in no mean 
degree: especially the passages in which he deals with Mr. Jones's 
rein (ions to Lady Bellaston, and seeks to explain Dr. Johnson's dislike 
nt F1 elding. Thackeray's view was distorted and obscured by the 
fart that (a) he was bo terrible a Sentimentalist that he thought * 
Amelia Sedley and Laura Bell ideals for which to live and die; Oil 
that he considered Fielding the Kan a most improper Person; and 
(c) that he envied Fielding the Artist his chances, would have liked 
[o niiiki- i real Man, as Fielding had done, and could do nothing better 
than the ingenuous Pendennis. Soott is, as they say, " all right as far 
as he goes; " but he goes not very fur, and, as 1 have said, he frankly 
prefers Smollett before Fielding, even to the extent of making the , 
F.nglishman pick a quarrel with the Scot, and bo completely falsifying 
history; the fact being, of course, that Smollett: who, take him all 
round, was u worse case of megalomania than Richardson himself: 
began by grossly insulting Fielding and his friend LvtUeton in the. 
First Edition of Peregrine Pickle, and went on to produce the really 
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and why should I essay to say something new and convincing 
after these? "lis enough that, as I think, Harry Fielding 
was a great and good man; who also, by premeditation and 
design, laboriously created an Art, and created it in such 
terms, and to such a purpose, that none has practised it since 
his time but must have worked and written differently if this 
immortal Master had not written and worked before him. 

W. B. H. 

infamous pamphlet in which (1762) he professed to give an account 
of the strange and dreadful madness of one Habakkuk Hilding, 
"trading justice and chapman.' 9 Another critic, whose identity I 
wiU not discover, goes so far, in the vain endeavour to be original 
(an endeavour which hath made him eminently individual in the. 
matter of facts and dates), as to ask if Amelia be not "a little 
duU?" I will close this note by owning that Thackeray, if he, 
whether wilfully or stupidly, misunderstood and mis-stated the Man, 
was in absolute sympathy with the Writer, and that his eulogy of / 
Fielding (in The English Humourists) is the most eloquent and the 
best there is. 



THE 
DESCENT OF HENRY FIELDING 

By A. C. FOX-DA VIES. 



Henry Fielding, the novelist was a descendant of tliat 
illsstntKH English family of which (lie present head is Ru- 

Bobext Basil Aloysius Augustine Feilding, IHli Earl 
Of Denbigh. 

The origin of the Feilding family has long been the subject 
of bitter controversy, and the highly illustrious descent as- 
serted by themselves, though much questioned, and now sel- 
dom accepted by critical genealogists, has little to recommend 

ml the fact that the story itself is of very ancient 
origin. The well-known writer "" G. E. ft" in hia "Com- 
plete Peerage," refers to the matter thus : — " His ancestor, 

. Feilding of Miatcrton Co. Leict., is said to have 
•tried himself in a letter, 11 June (1316), 9, Edward EL, 
■* filiua Oalfridi, filii Galfridi, Coniitis de Hapsburg et Domini 
L*u fen burgh et Rin fclden in Germania," and to have accord- 

:].en the name of Felden, having pretension to that 
ibguity. No mention, however, of this illustrious origin is 
made in the Heralds' Visitations, and whilst it is now very 

v discredited, it is worth repetition if only that it 
may afford the opportunity of quoting Gibbon's statement — 
"Our immortal Fielding was of the younger branch 'if the 
Earls of Denbigh who drew their origin from the Count* of 
Hapsburg. The successors of Charles V may disdain their 
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brethren of England, but the romance of ' Tom Jones ' that 
:■.■ pfetnxe of Iiomuur i ffiMlfWH will outlive the palace 
of the EbcbzuI ami the Imperial Eagle of Austria." 

Thackeray in quoting the foregoing adds " There can be 
no gainsaying the sentence of this great Judge." 

The next generation to the Geoffrey above mentioned was 
William Feilding (the surname of the family has been spelt in 
a score of ways) who acquired by hia marriage with Joan 
Prudhommc. granddaughter and heir of Robert V 
the manor of Newnham Paddox. This estate has ever (dace re- 
iiiiiinL'il in (he Feilding family, and is oow the principal seat 
of I»rd Denbigh. The sou of that marriage was Sir John 
Feilding. who was knighted iu the French Warp, and bis son 
was Sir William Feilding, who, a staunch Lancastrian, was 
killed at the Battle of Tewkesbury in 1471. He had married 

■ laughter and heir of John Seyton (or St. I, 
eldest surviving son of Sir William was Sir Everard Feilding. 
a Knight of the Bath, whose grpat-great-great grandson was 
another Sir William Feilding, with whom the fortune 
family commenced to rise rapidly. About the year 160T, he 
married Susan, daughter of Sir George Villiers, am! 
George, afterwards the celebrated Duke of Buckingham, to 
which match the advancement of the Feildings can undoi 
be traced. In 1620 he was created Baron of Newnham Pad- 
dockes, Co. Warwick, and Viscount Feilding, and on H Sep- 
tember 1622 he was made Earl of Denbigh. Of necessity a 
KovhIisI. In 1 held various Court and official appointiii a 
after haviriL' served as Admiral in several expeditions, be is 
forma! ns a volunteer in Prince Rupert's Horse, being mor- 
tally wounded in a skirmish near Birmingham, 3rd April 
1643. He died on the 8th of that month. His eldest s<m 
who had previously been called up in his father's life time to 
the House of Lords as Lord Feilding of Newnham Paddox, 
was ambassador to Venice from 1634-1639, but, in opposition 
to his father, he attached himself to the Parliamentary Party, 
and after having held high rank in the Cromwellian Army 
in 1644 he was one of the Parliamentary Commissioners to 
the King. His character is set forth by Clarendon, who gives 
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him credit for " much greater parts than cither of the other 
three" Commissioners. It appears that lie said he would 
most willingly "serve the King signally, but to lose himself 
without any benefit to the King he would decline," Later he 
concurred in the Restoration and was accordingly created 
Baron St. Liz. Though married four time*, be died without 
, his honours descending to his nephew William Karl 
of Desmond. 

This last was the eldest son of George Feilding (second son 
of the first Earl of Denbigh) who had been created Raron 
IVililing of Lecnghe and Viscount Callan, and who, upon the 

I death of his wife's father, Sir Kiclianl Preston, succeeded 
andor a special remainder to the Earldom of Desmond. Tho 
Earl of Desmond had five sons, of whom, the eldest, William, 
succeeded as Earl of Denbigh and Furl of. Desmond. Tlio 
youngest son John D.D., Canon of Salisbury and Chaplain to 
Kin~ William III., maxriad Bridget danghtex at Scipio 
Cockain, and had three sona and three daughters Sdpio 
Cokayne (or Cockain) derived from a common ancestor (Sir 
John Cokayne of Ashbourne, Co. Derby ob. 1323) with Sir 
Aston Cokayne, Poet, Fluywrite.r, Spendthrift and Royalist, 
" of the House of Cokayne. Sir Aston having sold the 
ishbournc estate died without surviving male issue, and with 
s death in February 1693-4 the elder branch of the family 
i to an end. The relationship was however so remote 
that it can lie no more than a mere coincidence tlmt both 
Henry Fielding and Sir Aston are found in the ranks of tha 
literary craft. Tho youngest son of Canon Feilding and 
Bridget Cockain was Lieut. General Edmund Feilding, who 
was twice married — first to Sarah, daughter of Sir Honry 
Oonld, a Judge of the Kings Bench, and secondly to FWnor 
Blancbfield, having issue by both marriages. By hi- bet 
rife he was the father of TIenry Fielding, and of four daugh- 
, of whom the third daughter Sarah was the author of 
w David SimpJr." By his second wife he had with other i--H<\ 
~ r John Feilding, the blind magistrate who died in 1~R0. 

. [ding the novelist who was horn 22 April 1717, 
ras called to the Bar. and afterwards appointed a polic 
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magistrate. Like his father, lie was twice married, having 
issue by each marriage. There is a well-known story con- 
nected with the altered spelling of his surname, which the 
novelist appears to have been the first to adopt. The version 
given in the Gentleman's Magazine (178(1) relates that in 
the course of conversation . . . "The (then) Earl (of 
Denbigh) asked him how it was he spelled his name Fielding 
and not Feilding, like the head of the House? 'I cannot 
tell, my Lord,' said he 'except it be that my branch of the 
family were the first that knew how to spell-' " 

The arms nf Feilding, like all aneient arms, are very sim- 
ple, being "Argent, on a fess azure, three lozenges or," 
The crest is "on a wreath of the colours a nuthatch pecking 
at a hazel-branch, frncted all proper " with the motto " Vir- 
tutis pramium honor." Most members of the family, how- 
ever, have uniformly added the quartering of Hnpsburg and 
displayed their arms upon the double headed eagle of the 
Holy Roman Empire. To this practice however, no official 
n unction has been given. 
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PREFACE. 






As it is possible the mere English reader ma 
different idea of romance with the author of these little * 
YLiiuiiius, and may consequently expect a kind of entertain- 
ment not to bo found, nor which was even intended, in the 
following pages, it may not be improper to premise a few 
words concerning this kind of writing, which I do not re- 
member to have seen hitherto attempted in our language. 

The Eric, aa well as the Drama, is divided into bm| 
and comedy. Homkb, who was the father of this t 
of poetry, gave us a pattern of both these, though that of 
the latter kind is entirely lost ; which Aristotle tells us 
bore the same relation to comedy which his Iliad bears to 
tragedy. And perhaps that we have no more instances of 
it among the writers of antiquity is owing to the loss of 
this great pattern, which, had it survived, would have 
found its imitators equally with the other pot-ma of this 
great original. 

And farther, as this poetry may be tragic or comic, I 

• Joseph Andrews was originally published in S toU. 12mo. 






not scruple to say it may be likewise cither in verse of 
e : for though it wants one particular, which the critic 
en n mora tit* in the constituent parts of an epic poem, namely, 
metre, yet, when any kind of writing eontainfl all 
parts, moo BB i'ulile, action, characters, sentiments, and dic- 
tion, and is deficient in metre only, it seems, I think, 
reasonable to refer it to the epic ; at least as no critic hath 
thought proper to range it under any other head, or to as- 
sign il a particular name to itself. 

Tims the Tclemaehns of the Archbishop of Cambray ap- 
pears to me of the epic kind, as well as the Odyaaey of 
Homer ; indeed, it ia much fairer and more reasonable to 
give it a name common with that species from which it 
differs only m a dngle instance, than to confound it with 
those which it resembles in no other — such as those vol- 
uminous works, commonly called Romances, namely, 
Clelia, Cleopatra, Astrjea, Gaaatndra, the Grand Cyrus, and 
innumerable others, which contain, as I apprehend, very 
little instruction or entertain inert. 

Now, acomicromanecisacomicepicpoem in prose; dif- 
fering from comedy, as the serious epie from tragedy : its 
action being mure extended and comprehensive ; containing 
a much larger circle of incidents, and introducing a greater 
variety of characters. It differs from the serious romance, 
in its fable and action, in this: that as in the 01 
are grave and solemn, so in the other they are light and 
ridiculous : it differs in its cliaracters by introducing per- 
sons of inferior rank, and consequently of inferior man- 
ners, whereas the grave romance seta the highest before us : 
lastly, in its sentiments and diction, by preserving the 
ludicrous instead of the sublime. In the diction, I think, 
burlesque itself may be sometimes admitted ; of which 
many instances will occur in this work, as in the descrip- 
tion of the battles, and sonic other places, not necessary to 
be pointed out to the classical reader, for whose entertain- 
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ment those parodies or burlesque imitations are chiefly cal- 
culated. 

Bat, though we Lave sometimes admitted this in our di<*- 
., we have carefully excluded it from our sentiments and 
■ters ; for there it is never properly introduced, un- 
loas in writings of the burlesque kind, which this is not in- 
tended to be. Indeed, no two species of writing can differ 
more widely than the comic and the burlesque ; for as the 
latter is ever the exhibition of what is monstrous and unnat 
ural, and where our delight, if we examine it, arises from 
the surprising absurdity, as in appropriating the manners 
of the highest to the lowest, or e ctmverso, so in the former 
wo should ever confine ourselves strictly to nature, from 

rthe just imitation of which will flow all the pleasure we can 
is way convey to a sensible reader. And perhaps-there 
one reason why a comic writer should of all others he the 
;t excused for deviating from nature, since it may not 
be always so easy for a serious poet to meet with the great 
uid the admirable ; but life everywhere furnishes an ac- 
curate observer with the ridiculous. 

I have hinted this little concerning burlesque, because I 
liavo often heard that name given to performances which 
re been truly of the comic kind, from the author's 
ving sometimes admitted it in his diction only ; which, 
it is the dress of poetry, doth, like the dress of men, eB- 
. haraeters (the one of the whole poem, and the 
other of the whole man), in vulgar opinion, beyond any of 
their greater excellences: but surely a certain drollery in 
style, where characters and sentiments are perfectly natUJ 
no more constitutes the burlesque than an empty p 
and dignity of words, where every thing else is mean a 
m title any performance to the appellation ol 
■ ■ 
nd I apprehend my Lord Shaftesbury's opinion of 
irleeqne agrees with mine, whan lie asserts, There i 
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such thing to be fonnd in the writings of the ancients. Btrt 
perhaps I have less abhorrence than he pUtfeam 
and that, not because I have had BOOH Bttk tnODSM on the 
stage Hub way, hut rather as it contributes more to exqui- 
site mirth and laughter than any other ; and these are prob- 
ably more wholesome physic for the mind, and conduce 
better to purge away spleen, melancholy, and ill affections, 
Hm b generally imagined. Nay, I will appeal to common 
observation, whether the same companies are not found 
more full of good-humor and benevolence, after they have 
been sweetened for two or three hours with entertainments 
of this kind, than when soured by a tragedy or a grave lec- 
ture. 

But to illustrate all this by another science in which per- 
haps we shall see the distinction more clearly and plainly, 
let ns examine the works of a comic history painter, with 
those performances whica the Italians call Oarieatnra, where 
we shall tind the true excellence of the former to i 
the exactest copying of nature ; insomuch that a judicious 
eye instantly rejects any thing outre, any liberty which the 
painter hath taken with the features of that alma mater ■ 
whereas in the Caricatnra we allow all license: its aim is 
tu exhibit monsters, not men ; and all distortions and 
gerations whatever are within its proper province. 

How, what Caricatura is in painting, Burlesque 
writing ; and in the same manner the comic writer 
iminter correlate to each other. And here I shall observe 
that as in the former the painter seems to have the advan- 
tage, so it is in the latter infinitely on the side of the wri- 
ter ; for the Monstrous is much easier to paint than de- 
scribe, and the Ridiculous to describe than paint. 

And though perhaps this latter species doth not in either 
science so strongly affect and agitate the muscles as the 
other, yet it will be owned, I believe, that a more rational 
and useful pleasure arises to us from it He who should 
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call the ingenious Hogarth a burlesque painter, would, in 
my opinion, do him very little honor ; for sure it is much 
easier, much less the subjeet of admiration, to paint a man 
with a nose, or any other feature, of a preposterous ske, 
or to expose him in some absurd or monstrous attitude, 
than to express the affections of men on canvas. It hath 
been thought a vast commendation of a painter to say his 
figures seem to breathe ; but surely it is a much greater 
and inihliT applause that they appear to think. 

But to return. The Ridiculous only, as I have before 
said, falls within my province in the present work. Nor 
will eoine explanation of this word be thought impertinent 
by the reader, if he considers how wonderfully it hath been 
mistaken, even by writers who have professed it : for to 
what but such a mistake can we attribute the many attempts 
to ridicule the blackest vilhmies, and, what is yet worse, 
the most dreadful calamities ? What could exceed the ab- 
surdity of an anthor who should write the comedy of Nero, 
with the merry incident of ripping up his mother's belly ? 
or what would give a greater shock to humanity than an at- 
Utn fit. to expose the miseries of poverty and distress to ridi- 
cule ) And yet the reader will not want much learning to 
suggest snch instances to himself. 

Besides, it may seem remarkable that Aristotle, who is 
so fond and free of definitions, hath not thought proper to 
define the Ridiculous. Indeed, where he tells us it is 
proper to comedy, he hath remarked that villany is not its 
object : bnt ho hath not, as I remember, positively asserted 
what is. Nor doth the Abbe Bellegarde, who hath writ- 
ten a treatise on this subject, though he shows us many 
species of it, once trace it to its fountain. 

The only source of tho true Ridiculous (as it appears to 
me) is affectation. But though it arises from one spring 
only, when we consider the infinite streams into which this 
one branches, we shall presently cease to admire at the 
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DUJHOU1 field it affords to an observer. Now, affectation 
proceeds from one of these two causes, vanity or hypocrisy : 
for as vanity puts us on affecting false characters, b 
to purchase applause, so hypocrisy sets ns on an endeavor 
to avoid censure, by concealing our vices under an appear. 
Mice of their opposite virtues. And though these two 
causes are often confounded (for there is some difficulty in 
distinguishing thein), yet, as they proceed from very differ- 
ent motives, so they are as clearly distinct in their opera- 
tions : for, indeed, the affectation which arises from vanity 
is nearer to truth than the other, as it hath not that violent 
repugnancy of nature to struggle with which that of the 
hypocrite hath. It may he likewise noted that affectation 
doth not imply an absolute negation of those qualities 
which are affected ; and, therefore, though, when it pro- 
ceeds from hypocrisy, it be nearly allied to deceit ; yet 
when it comes from vanity only, it partakes of the nature 
of ostentation : for instance, the affectation of liberality 
in a vain man differs visibly from the saino affectation in the 
avaricious ; for though the vain man is not what b< 
appear, or hath not the virtue he affects, to the degree he 
would be thought to have it, yet it sits less awkwardly on 
biin than on the avaricious man, who is the very reverse of 
what he would seem to be. 

From the discovery of this affectation arises the Itidieu- 

lous, which always strikes the reader with surprise and 

pleasure ; and that in a higher and stronger degree when 

the affectation arises from hypocrisy than when from 

vanity ; for to discover any one to be the exact reverse of 

what he affects is more surprising, and consequently more 

ridiculous, than to find hini a little deficient in the quality 

t tin.-, reputation of. I might observe that our 

-Hi, who of all men understood the Ridiculous the 

!i chiefly used the hypocritical affectation. 

Now, from affectation only, the misfortunes and calami- 
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ridicule. Surely he hath a very ill-framed r 
who can look on ugliness, infirmity, or poverty, as ridicu- 
lous in themselves : nor do 1 believe any man living, who 
a dirty fellow riding through the streets in a oart, is 
struck with an idea of the Ridiculous from it ; bat if ha 
■■<■ the Bauie figure descend from his coach and six, 
r bolt from his chair with his hat under his arm, he would 
:hen begin to laugh, and with justice. In the same maii- 
n we to enter a poor house and behold a wretched 
family shivering with cold and languishing with hunger, it 
WOnld not incline ns to laughter (at least we must have very 
diabolical natures if it would) ; but should we discover there 
a grate, instead of coals, adorned with flowers, empty plate 
lisbes on the sideboard, or any other affectatiun of 
■ I finery, either on their person? or in their fumi- 
rc, we might then indeed be excused for ridiculing bo 
mtustical an appearance. Much less are natural imperfee- 
object of derision ; hut when ugliness aims at the 
applause of beauty, or lameness endeavore to display agility, 
it is then that these unfortunate circumstances, which at 
first moved our compassion, tend only to raise our mirth. 
The poet carries tins very far : 

None are for Itomp what they are iu fault. 

Rut for not lieirig what Uwj would be thought. 

'here if the metre would suffer the word Ridiculous to 

the first line, the thought would be rather more 

:oper. Great vices are the proper objects of OUT detesta* 

, Her faults, of our pity ; but affectation appears to 

me the ordy true source of the Ridiculous. 

But perhaps it may be objected to me, that I have 

my own rules introduced vices, and of a very black 

to this work. To which r shall answer : first, that 

| difficult to pursue a series of human actions, and 

i dear from them. Secondly, that the vices to bo 

uind here are rather the accidental consequences of some 
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human frailty or foible than causes habitually wrotil*g in 
the mind. Tlurdly, that they are never set forth as tha 
objects of ridicule, bat dot citation. Fourthly, that they are 
never the principal figure at that time on the scene ; and, 
lastly, they never produce the intended evil. 

Having thus distinguished Joseph Andrews from the pro- 
ductions of romance writers on the one hand and burlesque 
writers on the other, and given some few very short hints 
(for I intended no more) of this species of writing, which 1 
have affirmed to be hitherto unatteiupted in our language, 
I shall leave to my good-natured reader to apply my piece 
to my observations, and will detain him no longer than 
with a word concerning the characters in this work. 

And here I solemnly protest I have no intention to vilify 
or asperse any one ; for though every thing is copied from 
the book of nature, and scarce a character or action pro- 
duced which I have not taken from my own observations 
and experience, yet I have used the utmost care to obscure 
the persons by such different circumstances, degrees, and 
colore, that it will be impossible to guess at them with any 
degree of certainty ; and if it ever happens otherwise, it is 
"iilv when the failure characterized is so minute that it is 
a foible only which the party himself may laugh at as well 
as any other. 

As to the character of Adams, as it is the most glaring 
in the whole, so I conceive it is not to be found in any book 
now extant. It is designed a character of perfect simplic- 
ity ; and as the goodness of his heart will recommend him 
to the good-natured, bo I hope it will excuse me to the gen- 
tlemen of his cloth, for whom, while they are worthy of 
their sacred order, no man can possibly have a greater re- 
spect. They will therefore excuse me, notwithstanding the 
low adventures in which he is engaged, that I have made 
him a clergyman, since no other office could have given 
him bo many opportunities of displaying his worthy 
it.it it ins. 
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ing lesson to all fax aogwaJWamee, and of nrgntcrann 

that narrow circle than a e*«od boat 

Hut as ii often happen* that the best men are bnt little 

known, and eo oe egnenUy cannot extend the aaefnlneai of 

mptes a great war. the writer mar be called in aid 

> spread their history farther, and to pioeont the aaniabW 

i to those who have not the happiness of knowing 

e original* ; and so, by eo min n ni cating aneh rahalbla ]*•-**- 

a to the world, be may perhaps do a more extensive ser> 

i to mankind tliau the person whose lift.- originally af- 

i the pattern. 

In this light I have always regarded those biographers 
wlio have recorded the actions of great and worthy persons 
f both aexc*. Not to mention tlici^e ancient writers which 
f late days are UtUe read, being written in obsolete, and, 
i they are generally thought, unintelligible language*, snob 
■ Plutarch, Nepos, and others which I heard of in my 
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youth ; onr own language affords many of excellent nee and 
n. iiiiiiy t-alculated to sow the seeds of virtue in 
youth, and very easy to he comprehended by persons of mod- 
■;>:icity. Snch as the history of John the Great, who, 
by his brave and heroic actions against men of large and 
athletic bodies, obtained the glorious appellation of the 
Giant-killer ; that of an earl of Warwick, whose Cliristian 
name wae Gny ; the lives of Argalus and Parthenia ; and 
above all, the history of those 6even worthy personages, the 
Champions of Christendom. In all these delight is mixed 
with instruction, and the reader is almost as much unproved 
as entertained. 

But I pass by these and many others to mention two 
books lately published, which represent an admirable pat- 
tern of the amiable in either sex. The former of these, 
which deals in male virtue, was written by the great person 
himself, who lived the life he hath recorded, and is bj many 
thought to have lived such a life only in order to write it. 
The other is communicated to us by an historian who bor- 
rows hie lights, as the common method is, from authentic 
papers and records. The reader, I believe, already conjec- 
tures, I mean the lives of Mr. Colley Cibber and of Mrs. 
Pamela Andrews. How artfully doth the former, 1 >j 
a ting that he escaped being promoted to the highest sta- 
tions in Church and State, teach us a contempt of worldly 
grandeur ! how strongly doth he inculcate an absolute sub- 
mission to our superiors ! Lastly, how completely doth he 
arm us against so uneasy, so wretched, a passion as the fell 
of shame 1 how clearly doth he expose the emptiness and 
vanity of that phantom, reputation ! 

What the female readers are taught by the memoirs of 
Mrs. Andrews is so well set forth in the excellent essays or 
tetters prefixed to the second and subsequent editions of 
that work, that it would be here a needless repetition. 
authentic history with which I now present the pub! 



tition. The 
public is as 
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instance of the great good that book is likely to do, and of 
the prevalence of example which I h*ve just observed ! 
since it will ap|>ear that it was by keeping the excellent pat- 
tern of his sister's virtues before hie eyes, that Mr. Joseph 
Andrews was chiefly enabled to preserve bis pnrity in the 
midst of such great temptations. I shall only add that this 
character of male chastity, though doubtless as desirable 
and becoming in one part of the human species as in the 
other, ib almost the only virtue which the great apologist 
hath not given himself for the sake of giving the example 
•■■ ins leaden. 



CHAPTER n. 

OF MB. JOSEPH ANDREWS, HIS BIRTH, PARENTAGE, EDUCA- 
TION, AND GREAT ENDOWMENTS J WITH A WOBD OR TWO 
CONCERNING ANCESTOES. 

Mk. Joseph Andrews, the hero of onr ensiling history, 
was esteemed to be the only son of Gaffur and Gammer 
Andrews, and brother to the illustrious Pamela, whoso vir. 
tue is at present so famous. As to his ancestors, we have 
searched with great diligence, but little success, being uu- 
able to trace them farther than his great-grandfather, who, 
as an elderly person in the parish, remembers to have heard 
(us father say, was an excellent cudgel -player. Whether he 
had any ancestors before this, we must leave to the opin- 
ion of our curious reader, finding nothing of sufficient cer- 
tify to rely on. However, we cannot omit inserting an 
taph which an ingenious friend of ours hath coinrmini- 

wd: 

Slay, traveller, for underneath this pew 
Lies fast asleep that merry man Andrew : 
When the last day's great sun shall gild the skies, 
Then he shall from bis tomb get up and tine. 
Bemerry white tbou canst : for surdy thou 
Shalt shortly be as sad as he is now. 
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The words are almost ont of the stone with antiquity. Bnt 
it is needless to observe that Andrew here is writ without 
an a, and is, besides, a Christian name. My friend, more- 
over, conjectures this to have been the founder of that sect 
of laughing philosophers since called Merry-andrews. 

To waive, therefore, a circumstance, which, though men- 
tioned in conformity to the exact rules of biography, is not 
greatly material, I proceed to things of more consequence. 
Indeed, it is sufficiently certain that he had as many ances- 
tors as the best man living, and, perhaps, if we look fivo or 
six hundred years backwards, might be related to some per- 
sons of very great figure at present, whose ancestors within 
half the last century are buried in as great obscurity. But 
suppose, for argument's sake, we should admit that he had 
no ancestors at all, but had sprung up, according to the 
modern phrase, out of a dunghill, as the Athenians pre- 
tended they themselves did from the earth, would not this 
autokoproe* have been justly entitled to all the praiBe 
arising from his own virtues ? Would it not be hard that 
a man who hath no ancestors should therefore be rendered 

:apable of acquiring honor, when we see so many who 
have no virtues enjoying the honor of their forefathers 1 
At ten years old (by which time his education was advanced 
to writing and reading) he was bound an apprentice, accord- 
ing to the statute, to Sir Thomas Booby, an uncle of Mr. 
Booby'flbytbe father's side. Sir Thomas having 
Mtetfi in his own hands, the young Andrews was at first 
employed in what in the country they call keeping birds. 
His office was to perform the part the ancients assigned to 
the god Priapus, which deity the modems call by the name 
of Jack o' Lent ; but his voice being so extremely musical 
that it rather allured rhe birds than terrified them, he waa 
soon transplanted from the fields into the dog-kennel, where 
he was placed nnder the huntsman, and made what the 
• Id English, sprung from a duogbul. 
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sportsman term a whipper-in. For this place likewise the 
sweetness of his voice disqualified him, the dogs preferring 
the melody of hie chiding to all the alluring notes of the 
huntsman, who soon became eo incensed at it that he •', 
sired Sir Thomas to provide otherwise for him, and con- 
stantly laid every fault the dogs were at to the account c 
tiio poor boy, who wae now transplanted to the stable. Here 
he soon gave proofs of strength and agility beyond 
years, and constanly rode the most spirited and vicious 
horses to water, with an intrepidity which surprised every 
one. While he was in this station, ho rode several races for 
Sir Thomas, and this with such expertness and success that 
the neighboring gentlemen frequently solicited the knight 
to permit little Joey (for so he was called) to ride their 
matches. The best gamesters, before they laid their money, 
always inquired winch horse little Joey was to ride ; and 
ie bete were rather proportioned by the rider than by the 
>e himself, especially after he had scornfully refused a 
;derable bribe to play booty on such an occasion. This 
smely raised his character, and so pleased the Lady 
Booby that she desired to have him (being now seventeen 
years of age) for her own footboy. Joey was now preferred 
from the stable to attend on his lady, to go on her errands, 
stand behind her chair, wait at her tea-table, and carry her 
prayer-book to church, at which place his voice gave him 
an opportunity of distinguishing himself by singing psalms : 
ho behaved likewise in every other respect eo well at Di. 
vine service that it recommended him to the notice of Mr. 
raham Adams, the curate, who took an opportunity 
day, as he was drinking a cup of ale in Sir Thomas's 
ien, to ask the young man several questions concerning 
religion, with his answers to which he was wonderfully 
pleased. 
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OITArTER III. 

OF MR. ABRAHAM AnAMS THE CTRATK, MBS. BUFSI.OP TdR 
CHAMBERMAID, AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Abraham Adams was an excellent scholar. He was 
a perfect master of the Greek and Latin language*. I 
lie added a great share of knowledge in the Oriental 
■■-, :ind could read and translate French, Italian, and 
Spanish. ITe had Applied many years to the most severe 
stndy, and bad tre.ismeil op ;i fund of leaning rarely to be 
met nil 1 He was, besides, a man of good 

-. mil g I nature; but was at the same 

time as entirely ignorant of the ways of this world as an in- 
!>e. As he bad 
never any intention to deceive, m lie never EtiepecUni 6neh 
a design in others. He was generous, friendly, and brave 
to an Broom ; but simplicity was his characteristic : he did 
no more than Mr. Colley C'ihber apprehend inj 

H malice and envy to exist in man! 
indeed lesB remarkable in a country parson than in a gentlo- 
man who hath passed his life behind the scenes—a place 
which hath been seldom thought the school of innocence, 
and where a very little observation would have c 
the great apologist th.it those passions have a real i 
in the human mind. 

His virtue, and his other qualifications, as they rendered 
him equal to his office, so they made him an agreeable and 
valuable companion, and had so much endeared in 
recommended him to a bishop, that at the age of fifty be 
was provided with a handsome income of twenty-three 
pounds a-year, which, however, he could not make any 
great figure with, because he lived in a dear country, and 
i little incumbered with a wife and six children. 
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Etbis gentleman, who, having, as I have said, ob- 
c singular devotion of young Andrews, had found 
means to question him concerning several particulars ; as, 
how many books there were in the New Testament ; which 
were they ? how many chapters they contained ? and such 
like : to all which Mr. Adams privately said, he answered 
much better Qua Sir Thomas, or two other neighboring 
justices of the peace could probably have done. 

Mr. Adams was wonderfully solicitous to know at what 
time, and by what opportunity, tbu youth became acquaint- 
ed with these matters. Joey told him that be bad very 
early learned to read and write by the goodness of his father, 
who, though he had not interest enough to get him into a 
charity school, because a cousin of his father's landlord did 
not vote on the right side for a churchwarden in a borough 
t'iwn, yet bad been himself at the expense of sixpence a 
week for hia learning. He told him, likewise, that ever 
since he was in Sir Thomas's family be had employed all 
bis hours of leisure in reading good books ; that he bad read 

e Bible, the Whole Duty of Man, and Thomas it Kcmpis ; 

1 tii:it, -is often as heoonld, without being perceived, he 
studied a. great book which lay open in the hall win- 
, when be bad read, " as bow the devil carried away 
ilf a church in sermon-time, without hurting one of the 
pition ; and as how a field of corn ran away down a 
with all the trees upon it, and covered another man's 
meadow." This sufficiently assured Mr. Adams thatlbe 
good book meant could be uo other than Baker's Chronicle. 

The curate, surprised to find such instances of industry 
and application in a yonng man who had never met with 
the least encoiiragenient, asked him, If he did not extremely 
regret the want of a liberal education, and the not having 
been born of parents who might have indulged his talents 
and desire of knowledge? To which he answered. " He 
hoped he had profited somewhat better from the books ho 
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I ■! than to lament his condition in this world. That, 
for his part, lie was perfectly content with the state to 
which, he was called ; that he should endeavor to improve 
bin talent, which was all required of him, but not repine 
at his own lot, nor envy those of his betters." " Well said, 
my lad," replied the curate ; " and I wish some who have 
read many more pood books, nay, and some who have writ- 
tin boob themselves, had profited so much by tlu ; 

Adams had no nearer access to Sir Thomas or - 
than through the waiting-gentlewoman ; for Sir Thmiuis 
was too apt to estimate men merely by their dress or for- 
tune ; and my lady was a woman of gayety, who had been 
blessed with a town education, and never spoke of any of 
her country neighbors by any other appellation than that 
of the brutes. They both regarded the curate as a kind 
of (tomattiQ only, belonging to the parson of the parish, who 
was at this time at variance with the knight ; for the par- 
son had for many years lived in a constant state of civil 
war, or, which is perhaps as bad, of civil law, with Sir 
Thomas himself and the tenants of his manor. The foun- 
dation of this quarrel was a modus, by setting which aside 
an advantage of several shillings per annum would have 
secured to the rector ; but ha had not yet been able to ac- 
complish his purpose, and had reaped hitherto nothing bet- 
ter from the suits than the pleasure (which he used 
frequently to say was no small one) of reflecting that he 
had utterly undone many of the poor tenants, though he 
had at the same time greatly impoverished himself. 

Mrs. Slipslop, the waiting-gentlewoman, being herself the 
daughter of a curate, preserved some respect for Adams : 
she professed great regard for his learning, and would fre- 
quently dispute with him on points of theology ; but always 
insisted on a deference to be paid to her understanding, as 
she had been frequently at London, and knew more of the 
world than a country parson could pretend to. 
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She had in these disputes a particular advantage over 
dams : for she was a mighty affect or of hard words, which 
I in such a manner that the parson, who durst not 
-I by C*Uing her words in question, was frequently 
at some loss to guess her moaning, and would have been 
much less puzzled hy an Arabian manuscript. 

Adams therefore took an opportunity one day, after a 
pretty long discourse with her on the essence (or, as she 
to term it, the incense) of matter, to mention the 
of young Andrews, desiring her to recommend him to 
her lady as a youth very susceptible of learning, and one 
whose instruction in Latin he would himself undertake, by 
which means he might be qualified for a higher station 
than that of a footman ; and added, she knew it was in his 
master's power easily to provide for him in a better man- 
ner. Be therefore desired that the boy might be left behind 
under his care. 

" La ! Mr. Adams," said Mrs. Slipslop, " do you think 
my lady will suffor any preambles about any such mutter 'i 
She is going to London very concisely, and I am eonfidous 
wonld not leave Joey behind her on any account ; for he is 
one of the genteelest young fellows you may aeo in a sum- 
mer's day ; and I am contidoua she would as soon think of 
parting with a pair of her gray mares, for she values her- 
self as much on one as the other." Adams would have in- 
ipted, but she proceeded : " And why is Latin more 
itous for a footman than a gentleman ? It is very 
per that yon clergymen must team it, because you can't 
ithout it ; but I have heard gentlemen say in Lon- 
on that it is fit for nobody eUe. I am eonfidous my lady 
!d be angry with me for mentioning it, and I shall 
lyself into no such delemy." At which words her 
mug, and Mr. Adams was forced to retire ; nor 
he gain a second opportunity with her before their 
duu journey, which happened a few days afterwards. 
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However, Andrews behaved very thankfully and gratefully 
to him for his intended kindness, which he told him ho 
never would forget, and at the same time received from 
the good man many admonitions concerning the regulating 
of his future conduct, and his perseverance in innot 
industry. 

CHAPTER IV. 



WHAT HAPPENED AFTEE TSEIE JOtTfiSEY TO LOST 

No sooner was young Andrews arrived at London than 
he began to scrape an acquaintance with his party-colored 
brethren, who endeavored to make him despise his former 
course of life. His hair was cut after the newest fashion, 
and became his chief care ; he went abroad with it all the 
morning in papers, and dressed it ont in the afternoon. They 
could not, however, teach him to game, swear, drink, nor 
any other genteel vice the town abounded with. He ap- 
plied most of his leisure hours to muaic, in which he greatly 
improved himself, and became so perfect a connoisseur 
in that art that he led the opinion of all the other footmen 
at an opera, and they never condemned or applauded a sin- 
gle song contrary to his approbation or dislike. He was a 
little too forward in riots at the playhouses and assemblies ; 
and when he attended his lady at church (which was hut sel- 
dom) he behaved with less seeming devotion than formerly ; 
however, if he waB outwardly a pretty fellow, his morals re- 
mained entirely uncorrupted, though he was at the Bame 
time smarter and genteeler than any of the beaux in town, 
either in or out of livery. 

His lady, who bad often said of liim that Joey was the 
handsomest and geuteeiest footman in the kingdom, but 
that it was pity he wanted spirit, began now to find that 
fault no longer ; on the contrary, she was frequently heard 
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to cry oat, " Aye, there is some life in this fellow." She 
plainly saw the effect* which the town air hath on the sober- 
est constitutions. She would now walk out with him into 
Hyde Park in a morning, and when tired, which happened 
almost every minute, would lean on his arm, and converse 
with him in great familiarity. Whenever she stepped out of 
her coach, she would take him by the hand, and sometimes, 
for fear of stumbling, press it very hard ; she admitted him 
to deliver messages at her bedside in a morning, leered at 
him at table, and indulged him in all those innocent free- 
doms which women of figure may permit without the least 
sully of their virtue. 

But though their virtue remains unsullied, yet now and 
then some small arrows will glance on the shadow of it, 
their reputation; and so it fell out to Lady Booby, who 
happened to be walking arm-in-arm with Joey one morning 
in Hyde Park, when Lady Tittle and Lady Tattle came ac- 
cidentally by in their coaeh, " Bless me," says Lady Tit- 
tle, "can I believe my eyes? la that Lady Booby?" 
'■ Surely," says Tattle. " But what makes you surprised?" 
" IVhy, is not that her footman?" replied Tittle. At 
which Tattle laughed, and cried, "An old business, I as- 
sure you : is it possible you should not have heard it? The 
whole town hath known it this half-year." The conse- 
quence of this interview was a whisper through a hundred 
visits, which were separately performed by the two ladies* 
the same afternoon, and might have had a mischievous 
effect, had it not been stopped by two fresh reputations 
which were published the day afterwards, and engrossed the 
whole talk of the town. 

But, whatever opinion or suspicion the scandalous in- 



* It may Mem an absurdity that Tattle should visit, as she actually 
did. to spread a known scandal; but the reader may reconcile this by 
•apposing, with me. that, notwithstanding what she says, this was b 
lint aoquaiutaacc witn it- 
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clination of defamcrs might entertain ol Lady Booby' 
BOMnt freedoms, it is certain they made no impre 
young Andrews, wlio never offered to encroaeh beyond tlie 
liberties which his lady allowed him — a behavior which 
she imputed to the violent respect he preserved for her, 
!i Hired only to heighten a something she began 
t<i ct.uwhe, and which tho next chapter will open a little 
farther. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE nEATH OF SDJ THOMAS BOOBY, WITH THE AFFECTIONATE 
AND MOORNFTL BEHAVIOR OF HIS WIDOW, AND THE GREAT 
PURITY OF JOSEPH ANDREWS. 

At this time an accident happened which pnt a etop to 
those agreeable walks, which probably would havB soon 
puffed np the cheeks of Fame, and caused her to blow her 
brazen trumpet through the town ; and this was no other 
than tho death of Sir Thomas Booby, who, departing this 
life, left his disconsolate lady confined to her house as 
closely as if she herself had been attacked by some violent 
disease. During the first six days the poor lady admitted 
none but Mrs. Slipslop, and three female friends, who 
made a pnrt.y at cards : but on the seventh she ordered 
bom, for a good reason, we shall hereafter call Jo- 
seph, to bring np her tea-kettle. The lady being in bed, 
called Joseph to her, bade him sit down, and, baring acci- 
dentally laid her hand ou his, she asked him if he bi 
been in love. JoBeph answered, with some confusion, it was 
time enough for one so young as himself to think on such 
things. *' As young as you arc," replied the lady, " I am 
convinced you are no stranger to that passion. Come, 
Joey," says she, " tell me truly, who is the happy girl 
whose eyes have made a conquest of you V Joseph re- 
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tamed that nil the women he had ever seen were i 
indifferent to turn. " O then," laid tlie lady, " you are a 

general lorer. Indeed, yoa handaoma fellows, like hand- 
some women, are very long and difficult in fixing ; but yet 
yon stud] never persuade me that your heart is so UMRHOepti- 
lile of affection ; I rather impute what you say to your se- 
crecy, a very commendable quality, and what 1 am far from 
befog angry with you for. Nothing ean be more unworthy 
in a young man than to betray any intimacies with I lie 
ladle*." "Ladies! madam," Said Joseph, "I am WW ! 
never had the impudence to think of any that deserve that 
name." "Don't pretend to too much modesty," said 
she, " for that sometimes may be impertinent : but. pray 
answer me this question. Suppose a lady should happen 
to like you : suppose she should prefer you to all your 
acx, and admit you to the game familiarities as you might 
have hoped for if yon had been born her equal, are yon cer- 
tain that no vanity could tempt you to discover her? An- 
swer me honestly, Joseph ; have you so much more sense, 
and so mnch more virtue, than yon handsome young fel- 
lows generally have, who make no scruple of sacrificing 
our deal' reputation to your pride, without considering the 
great obligation we lay on yon by our condescension and 
confidence! Can you keep a secret, my Joey?" "Ma- 
dam," says he, " I hope your ladyship can't tax me with 
ever betraying the secrets of the family ; and I hope, if 
you was to turn me away, I might have that character of 
1 ' I don't intend to turn you away, Joey," said she, 
and sighed ; " I am afraid it is not in my power." She 
ieed herself a little in her bed, and discovered one 
of the whitest necks that ever waa seen ; at which Joseph 
blushed. " La 1" Bays nhc, in an affected surprise, " what 
am I doing? I have trusted myself with a man alone, 
naked in bed ; suppose you should have any wicked ititcn. 
is npou my honor, how should I defend myself V Jo. 
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sepk protested that lie never had the least evil design 
against her. " No," Bays die, " jierhape yon may not call 
your designs wicked ; and perhaps they are not bo." He 
swore they were not. "Yon misunderstand me," says 
she; " I mean if they were against my honor, they may 
not be wicked ; bnt the world calls them so. But then, 
say you, the world will never know any thing of the mat- 
ter ; yet would not that be trusting to your secrecy? Most 
not my reputation be then in your power? Would you nut 
then be my master?" Joseph begged her ladyship to be 
comforted; for that he would never imagine the least 
wicked thing against her, and that he had rather die a thou- 
sand deaths than give her any reason to suspect him. 
"Tee," said she, "I must have reason to suspect yon. 
Are you not a man? and, without vanity, I may pretend to 
etirae charms. But perhaps you may fear I should prose- 
cute yon ; indeed I hope you do ; and yet heaven knows I 
would never have the confidence to appear before a court 
of justice; and yon know, Joey, I am of a forgiving tem- 
per. Tell me, Joey, don't you think I should forgive 
you?" " Indeed, madam," says Joseph, " I will never do 
any thing to disoblige yonr ladyship." "How," says she, 
" do you think it would not disoblige me then? Do yon 
think I would willingly suffer you?" "I don't under- 
stand you, madam," says Joseph. "Don't you?" said 
she ; " then you are either a fool, or pretend to be so ; I 
find I was mistaken in you. So get yon downstairs, and 
never let me see yonr face again; yonr pretended inno- 
cence cannot impose on me." " Madam," said Joseph, " I 
would not have your ladyship think any evil of me. I 
have always endeavored to be a dutiful servant both to yon 
and my master." "O thou villain!" answered my lady, 
"why didst thou mention the name of that dear man, un- 
less to torment me, to bring his precious memory to my 
mind?" (And theu ahe burst into a fit of tears.) "Get 
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thee from my sight! I shall never endure thee more." 
At which words she turned away from dim, and Joseph 

retreated from the room in a moat disconsolate mmlitiiui, 
and writ that letter which the reader will find iii the next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER VI. 

HOW JOSEPH ANDBEWS WRIT A LETTER TO BIS BISTE8 



" To Mrs, Pamela Andrews, livhuj with Squire Boohy. 

" Dear Sister: Since I received your letter of yoai 
good lady's death, we have had a misfortune of the same 
kind in our family. My worthy master, Sir Thomas, died 
ahout four days ago ; and, what is worse, my poor lady ia 
'.'..Tt;tiiily gone distracted. None of the servants expected 
her to take it so to heart, because they quarrelled almost 
every day of their lives : but no more of that, because 
you know, Pamela, I never loved to tell the secrets <jf my 
master's family ; but to be sure you must have known they 
never loved one another ; and I have beard her ladyship 
wish his honor dead above a thousand lives ; but nobody 
knows what it is to lose a friend till they have lost him. 

H Don't tell anybody what I write, because 1 should not 
care to have folks say I discover what passes in our family ; 
but if it had not been so great a lady, 1 should have 
thought she had had a mind to me. Dear Pamela, don't 

yl «dy ; but she ordered me to sit down by her 1 
side when she was naked in bed ; and sbe held my hand, 
and talked exactly as a lady does to her sweetheart in 
MgO-phty, which I have seen in Covent Garden, while t 
wanted 1dm to be no better than he should be. 

" If madam be mad, I shall not care for staying long ii 
the family ; so I heartily wish you could get me a place, 
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either nt the ■quired, i>r Borne other neighboring gentle- 
man's, as ire going to be married to 
Parson Williams, as folks talk, and then I should be wen 
■ to be his clork, fur which you know 1 am qualified, 
being able to read and to Bd 

" I bnoy I shall be discharged very soon ; and the mo- 
ment I am, unless I hear from you, I shall return I 
nMBterV country-seat, if it be only to boo Parson Adams, 
who is the best nun in tin; world. London is a had place, 
and there is so little good fellowship that the next-door 
neighbors don't know one another. Pray give my 
to all friends that inquire Ear me. So I reet, 

" Your loving brother, 

Joseph Andrews. 

Ab soon as Joseph had sealed and directed tin's letter 
lie walked downstairs, where he met Mrs. Slipslop, with 
opportunity to bring the reader a 
little Itetter acquainted. She was :i maiden gentlewoman of 
about forty-fire years of age, who, having made a small 
slip in her youth, bad continued n good maid ever since. 
She was not at tins time remarkably handsome, being very 
short, and rather too corpulent in body, and somewhat red, 
with the addition of pimples in the face. Her nose was like- 
wise rather too large, and her eyes too little ; nor did ehe 
resemble a cow so much in her breath as in two brown 
globes which she carried before her ; one of her legs was 
also a little shorter than the other, which occasioned her to 
limp ;v! she walked- This fair creature had long cast the 
eyes of affection on Joseph, in which she had not. met with 
quite so good success as ehe probably wished, though, be- 
sides the allurements of her native charms, she had given 
him tea, sweetmeats, wine, and many other delicacies, of 
which, by keeping the keys, she had the absolute command. 
Joseph, however, had not returned the least gratitude to all 
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these favors, not even so much a* a kiss ; though I won] 
not insinuate she was bo easily to lie satisfied ; for i 
then he would have been highly blamable. The truth is, 
she was arrived at an age when Boa thought she might in- 
dulge herself in any liberties with a man without the 
I danger of bringing a third perBon into the world to betray 
them. She imagined that by so long a self-denial she had 
i.ict only made amends for the small slip of her youth 
■bore hinted at, hut had likewise laid up a quantity of 
merit to excuse any future failings. In a word, she re- 
solved to give a loose to her amorous inclinations, and to 
pay off the debt of pleasure which she found she owed 
hereelf as fast as possible. 

With these charms of person, and in this disposition of 
mind, she encountered poor Joseph at the bottom of the 
stairs, and asked him if he would drink a glass of some- 

Igood tliis morning. Joseph, whose spirits were not a 
little east down, very readily and thankfully accepted the 
offer ; and together they went into a closet, where, having 
delivered him a full glass of ratafia, and desired him to ait 
down, Mrs. Slipslop thus began : 
■ nothing can be a more simplo contract in a wo- 
man than to place her affections on a boy. If I had ever 
thought it would have been my fate, I should have wished 
to die a thousand deaths rather than live to see that day. 
If we like a man, the lightest hint sophisticates. Whereas 
proposes upon as to break through all the regulations 
i we can mako any oppression upon him." 
, who did not understand a word she snid, answered, 
" Fes, madam." " Yea, madam !" replied Mrs. Slipslop 
nth some warmth, " do yon intend to result my passion i 
I it not enough, ungrateful as you are, to make no return 
n all the favors 1 have done you ; but you must treat mo 
rtth ironing I Barbarous monster! how have I deserved 
lat my passion should be resulted and treated with iron- 
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ing V " Madam," answered Joseph, " I don't understand 
your hard words ; bnt I am certain yon have no occasion 
to call mo ungrateful, for, bo far from intending yon any 
wrong, I have always loved you as well as if yon had been 
my own mother." " How, sirrah ?" says Mrs. Slipslop in 
a rage ; " your own mother t Do yon assinuate that I am 
old enough to be your mother ? I don't know what a strip- 
ling may think, bnt I believe a man would refer me to any 
green-sickness silly girl whatsomdever : bat I ought l<> de- 
yon rather than be angry with yon for referring the 
conversation of girls to that of a woman of sense." 
" Madam," says Joseph, " I am sure I have always valued 
the honor yon did me by your conversation, for I know 
yon are a woman of learning." " Yes, but, Joseph," said 
she, a little softened by the compliment to her learning, 
" if you had a value for me, you certainly would have 
found some method of showing it me ; for I am convicted 
you must sec the value I have for you. Yes, Joseph, my 
eyes, whether I would or no, must have declared a passion 
I cannot conquer. Oh ! Joseph !" 

As when a hungry tigress, who long has traversed the 
woods in fruitless search, sees within the reach of her 
claws a lamb, she prepares to leap on her prey ; or as a vo- 
racious pike of immense size surveys through the liquid 
element a roach or gudgeon, which cannot escape her jaws, 
opens them wide to swallow the little fish, so did Mrs. Slip- 
slop prepare to lay her violent amorous bands on the poor 
Joseph, when luckily ber mistress's bell rung, and de- 
livered the intended martyr from her clutches. She was 
obliged to leave him abruptly, and to defer tho execution of 
her purpose till some other time. We shall therefore re- 
turn to the Lady Booby, and givo our reader some account 
of her behavior after she was left by Joseph in a temper of 
mind not greatly different from that of the 
Slipslop. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



■ATTNOB OF WISE MEN. A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE LADY 
AND HER MAID ; AND A PANEGYRIC, OR RATEIER SATIRE, 
ON THE PASSION OV LOVE, IN THE SUBLIME STYLE. 

It ia the observation of some ancient sage, whose name I 
have forgot, that passionB operate differently on the hnman 
mind, as diseases on the body, in proportion to the strength 
or weakness, soundness or rottenness, of the one and the 
other. 

We hope, therefore, a judicious reader will give himself 
some pains to observe, what we have so greatly labored to 
describe, the different operations of this passion of love in 
the gentle and cultivated mind of the Lady Booby, from 
those which it effected in the less polished and coarser dis- 
position of Mrs. Slipslop. 

Another philosopher, whose name also at present escapes 
my memory, hath somewhere said that resolutions taken in 
the absence of the beloved object are very apt to vanish in 
its presence ; on both which wise sayings the following 
chapter may serve as a comment. 

No sooner had Joseph left the room in the manner we 
have before related than the lady, enraged at her disap- 
pointment, began to reflect with severity on her conduct. 
Her love was now changed to disdain, which pride assisted 
tr. torment her. She despised herself for the meanness of 
her passion, and Joseph for its ill success. However, she 
liad now got the bettor of it in her own opinion, and de- 
termined immediately to dismiss the object. After much 
tossing and turning in her lied, and many soliloquies, which, 
? we had no better matter for our reader we would give 
, she at last rung the bell as above mentioned, and was 
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presently attended by Mrs. Slipslop, wlio was not much 
in:ttL-r pleased witfa Joseph than the lady herself. 

" Slipslop," said Lady Booby, " when did you see Jo- 
soph V The poor woman was so surprised at the unex- 
pected sound of his name at so critical a time that she had 
the greatest difficulty to conceal the confusion she was under 
from hor mistress, whom she answered, nevertheless, with 
pretty good confidence, though not entirely void of fear of 
suspicion, that she had not seen him that morning. " 1 am 
afraid," said Laby Booby, "lie is a wild young fellow." 
" That he is," said Slipslnp, " a»d > wicked one too. To my 
knowledge he games, drinks, swears, and rights eternally ; 
he is horribly indicted to wenching." " Ay !" 
Baid the lady, "I never heard that of bira." " O ma- 
dam !" answered the other, " he is so lewd a lascal that if 
yonr ladyship keeps Lim much longer you will not have 
one virgin iu yonr house except myself. And yet I can't 
conceive what the wenches see in him, to be so foolishly 
fond as they are ; in my eyes, he is as ugly a scarecrow as 1 
ever upheld." " Nay," said the lady, " the boy is well 
enough." " La I ma'am," cries Slipslop, "I think hini 
the ragmaticallest fellow in the family." "Sore, Slip- 
slop," says she, "yon are mistaken: but which of the 
women do you most suspL-ct '." S'ipelop, 

" there is Betty the chambermaid, I am almost e 
ed, is with child by him." " Ay !" says the lady, " then 
pray pay her her wages instantly. I will keep no such 
sluts in my family. And as for Joseph, yon may discard 
him too." "Would your ladyship have him paid off im- 
mediately!" cries Slipslop, "for perhaps when Betty is 
gone he may mend : and really the boy is a good servant, 
and a strong, healthy, luscious boy enough." " This morn- 
ing," answered the lady with some vehemence. " I wish, 
madam," cries Slipslop, " your ladyship would be so good 
as to try him a little longer." " I will not have my coin- 
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mamls disputed," said the lady ; "sum jwm not f 
of liini yourself." "I, madam !" cries Slipslop, redder 
ing, if not blushing, " I should be Barry to think your lady- 
ship had any reason to respect ma of fondness for a follow j 
I and if it be your pleasure, I shall fulfil it with as touch re- 
Inctunce as possible." " As little, I suppose you tOMR/' 
Baid tho lady ; " and bo about it. instantly." Mrs. Slipslop 
Went out, and the lady had scarce taken two turns before 
she fell to knocking and ringing with great violence. Blip* 
slop, who did not travel post haste, soon returned, and was 
countermanded as to Joseph, but ordered to send Betty 
•bout her husiiiess without delny. She Want out a second 
time with much greater alacrity than before, when the 
lady began inn nod lately to accuse herself of want of reso- 
lution, and to apprehend tho retort] of fier affection, with 
its pernicious consequences ; she therefore applied herself 
again to the bell, and resummoned Mm. Slipslop into her 
presence ; who again returned, and was told by her mis- 
tress that she had considered better of tho matter, and was 
alwolntely resolved to turn away Joseph ; which she or- 
dered her to do immediately. Blipslop, who knew the vio- 
lence of her lady's temper, and would not venture her 
place for any Adonis or Hercules in tho universe, left her a 
third time ; which she had no sooner done than the little 
pod Cupid, fearing he had not yet dime the lady's business, 
took a fresh arrow with the sharpest point out of his quiver, 
and shot it directly into her heart ; in other and plainer 
language, tho lady's passion got the better of her reason. 
6he called back Slipslop oneo more, and told her she had 
resolved to see the boy, ami examine him herself ; there- 
fore bid her send him tip. This wavering in her mi stmt's 
temper probably put something into the waiting-gentle- 
woman's head not necessary to mention to the sagacious 
reader. 

Lady Booby was going to call her back again, but could 
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not prevail with herself. The next consideration therefore 
was, how she should behave to Joseph when he came in. 
She resolved to preserve all the dignity of the woman of 
fashion to her servant, and to indulge herself in this last 
view of Joseph (for that she was most certainly resolved it 
should be) at his own expense, by first insulting and then 
discarding him. 

O Love, what monstrous tricks dost thou play with thy 
votaries of both sexes ! How dost thou deceive them, and 
make them deceive themselves ! Their follies are thy de- 
light I Their sighs make thee laugh, and their pangs are 
thy merriment ! 

Not the great Rich, who turns men into monkeys, wheel- 
hitrrows, and whatever else best humors his fancy, hath so 
, metamorphosed the human shape ; nor the great 
Gibber, who confounds all number, gender, and breaks 
through every rule of grammar at his will, hath so distorted 
the English language as thou dost metamorphose and dis- 
tort the human senses. 

Thou pattest out our eyes, sloppest up our ears, and 
takaaj away the power erf our nostrils; so that we can nei- 
ther see tin; largest object, hear the loudest noise, nor smell 
the most poignant perfume. Again, when thon pleaseet, 
thou canst make a molehill appear as a mountain, a Jew's 
harp sound like a trumpet, and a daisy smell like a violet. 
Thou canst make cowardice brave, avarice generous, pride 
bumble, and cruelty tender-hearted. In short, thou turneet 
the heart of man inside out, as a juggler doth a petti- 
coat, and bringest whatsoever pleascth thee out from it. If 
there be any one who doubts all this, let him read the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 
wnrcn, after aom wet fine writing, itce maTORT 

. 1KD BELATES THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN 
I.AOY AND JOSEPH ', W1IEKF. THE LATTER HATH IS> 
EXAMI'I-E WHICH WE DESPAJB OF SEEING FOLLOWED BY 
HtS SEX IN TniS VIOIOU3 AGE. 

Now the rako Hesperus had called far hie brecehes, and 
laving well rubbed his drowsy eyes, prepared to dKM bin 
self for all night ; by whose ox;im]>li_i his brother rakes on 
earth likewise leave those beds in whirl i they had slept 

away the day. Now Thetis, the g 1 housewife, began to 

put ou the pot, in order ti. regale the good man Phcebtis 
after Iris daily labors were over. In vulvar language, It 
was in the evening when Joseph attended Ins lady's ecdeJEB, 

But as it becomes us to preserve the chnraeter of tins 
lady, who is the heroine of our tale, and as wo have Mtm< 
rally a wonderful tenderness for that beautiful part of the 
human species called the fair Bex, before we discover too 
mnch of her frailty to our reader, it will be proper to giro 
bun a lively idea of the vast temptation which overcame 
all the efforts of a modest and virtuous mind, and then 
we himibiy hope hie good nature will rather pity than con- 
the imperfection of human virtue. 

Nay. the ladies themselves will, wo hope, be induced, by 
considering the uncommon variety of charms which unite 
in this young man'B person, to bridle their rampant passion 
■ -ity. and be at least as mild as their violet modesty 
and virtue will permit them, in censuring the conduct of a 
woman who, perhaps, was in her own disposition as chaste 
as those pore and sanctified virgins who, after a life inno- 
centlyspent in the gayetiea of the town, begin about fifty to 
attend twice jkt diem at the polite churches and chapels, 
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to return thanks for the grace which preserved them for- 
tni-rlv amongst battue from temptation perhaps less power- 
ful than what now attacked the Lady Booby. 

Mr. Joseph Andrews was now in the one-and -twentieth 
year of his age. He was of the highest degree of middle 
staftmej his limbs were put together with great elegance, 
and no leal strength ; his legs and thighs wore formed in 
the cxactest proportion ; his shoulders were bra 
brawny, tmt yet his time bang so easily that he had all the 
symptoms of strength. without the least clumsiness. Ills 
hair was of a ant-brown oolor, and was displayed in wan- 
ton ringlets down his back ; his Forehead was high, his eyes 
dark, ami as full Ot sweetness as of fire ; his nofe i 
inclined to the Roman; hi 'id even ; his lips 

full, red, and soft ; his beard was only rough on his chin 
ami upper lip ; hut his cheeks, in which his blood glowed, 
were overspread with a thick down ; his eoimtenaiico Jmd a 
tenderness joined with a sensibility inexpressible. Add to 
this tlie most perfect neatness in his dress, and on air which, 
to those who have not seen many noblemen, would give an 
idea of nobility. 

Such was the person who now appeared before the lady. 
Bha viewed him sometime in silence, and twice or thrico 
before bIio spoke changed her mind as to the manual n 
which she should begin. At length abe said to him, " Jo- 
seph, I am sorry to hear such complaints against yon : I am 
told yon behave so rudely to the maids that they cannot do 
their business in guiet — I mean those who are not wicked 
enough to hearken to your solicitations. As to others, they 
may, perhaps, not call yon rude : for there arc wicked slats 
wlm make one ashamed of one's own sex, and are as ready 
to admit any nauseous familiarity as fellows to offer it : 
nay, there are such in my family, but they shall not stay in 
it ; that imprudent trollop who is with child by you is dis- 
charged by this time." 
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As a person who is struck through the heart with a thim 
derfaolt looks extremely surprised, nay, and perhaps is so 
too — thus the poor Joseph received the false aceutation 
of his mistress ; he blushed and looked confounded, which 
she misinterpreted to be symptoms of his guilt, and thiu 
want on : 

" Come hither, Joseph : another mistress might cUscan 
•on ten these offences ; but I have a compassion fur j 
mth, and if I could be certain you would be no more 
^ty — Consider, child," laying her hand carelessly upon 
"you are a handsome young fellow, and might do bet- 
; you might make your fortune." " Madam," said 
►h, " I do assure your ladyship I don't know whether 
iy maid in the house is man or woman." " O fie ! Jo- 
ih," answered the lady, "don't commit another crime 
denying the truth. I could pardon the first ; but I hate 
a liar." " Madam," cries Joseph, " I hope your ladyship 
will not be offended at my asserting my innocence ; for, by 
all that is sacred, I have never offered more than kissing. 
Kissing I" said the lady with great discomposure of eonu- 
ince, and more redness in her cheeks than anger in hei 
do you call that no crime ? Kissing, Joseph, is ai 
a prologue to a piny. Can I believe a young fellow of youi 
ago and complexion will be content with kissing ? No, 
Joseph, there is no woman who grants that but will grant 
ire ; and I am deceived greatly in you if you would not put 
closely to it. What would you think, Joseph, if I ad- 
you to kiss me f" Joseph replied he would sooner 
die than have any such thought, " And yet, Joseph," re- 
turned she, "ladies have admitted their footmen to such 
familiarities, and footmen, I confess to you, much less do- 
ing them — fellows without half your charms — for such 
■lit almost excuse the crime. Tell rue, therefore, Joseph, 
I should admit you to such freedom, what would you 
think of me'f — tell me freely." " Madam," said Joseph, 
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" I should think tout ladyship condescended a great deal 
below yourself." " Pugh !" said she; "that I am to 
answer to myself : but would not you insist on more ! 
Would yon be contented with a kiss 1 Would not your in- 
clinations be all 011 fire rather by such a favor V* " Madam," 
said Joseph, " if they were, I hope I should be able to 
control them without Buffering them to get the better of my 
virtue." You have heard, reader, poets talk of the statue of 
Surprise ; you have heard, likewise, or else you have heard 
very little, how surprise made one of the sons of Cnsstu 
Rpeak, though ho was dumb- Tou have seen the faces, in 
the eighteen penny gallery, when, through the trap-door, to 
soft or no music, Mr. Bridgewater, Mr. William Mills, or 
some other of ghostly appearance, hath descended, with a 
face all pale with powder, and a shirt all bloody with rib- 
bons — but from none of these, nor from Phidias or Praxi- 
teles, if they should return to life— no, not from the inimi- 
table pencil of my friend Hogarth, could you receive such 
an idea of surprise as wonld have entered in at your eyes 
had they beheld the Lady Booby when those last words is- 
sued out from the lips of Joseph. " Your virtue !" said 
the lady, recovering after a silence of two minutes ; '* I 
■hall never survive it. Your virtue ! — intolerable confi- 
dence ! Have yon the assurance to pretend that when a 
Mj demeans herself to throw aside the rules of decency, in 
Order to honor yon with the highest favor in her power, 
your virtue should resist her inclination ? that, when she 
hid conquered her own virtue, she should find an obstruc- 
tion in yours?" "Madam," said Joseph, " I can't see 
why her having no virtue should be a reason against my 
having any ; or why, because I am a man, or because I am 
boor] my virtue must be subservient to her pleasures." " 1 
am out of patience, ' ' cries the lady : ' ' did ever mortal hear 
of a man's virtue? Did ever the greatest or the gravest 
men pretend to any of this kind? Will magistrates whu 
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pnnish lewdness, or parsons who preach against it, mate 
any Beniple of committing it? And can a boy, a stripling, 
have the confidence to talk of his virtue?" "Madam," 
K-ivf Ji.cpli, "that boy is the brother of Pamela, and 
would lie ashamed that the chastity of his family, which is 
od in her, should bo stained in him. If there are 
iL-h men as your ladyship mentions, T am sorry for it ; and 
I wish they had an opportunity of reading over those lettere 
which my father has sent mo of my sister Pamela's ; nor 
do I donbt but such an example would amend them."' 
You impudent villain !" cries the lady in a rage; "do 
insult me with the follies of my relation, who hath ex- 
Mmnolf all over the country upon your sister's ac- 
nnt 1 a little vixen, whom I have always wondered my 
tc Lady John Booby ever kept in her house. Sirrah ! get 
it of my right, and prepare to set out this night, for I 
will order you your wages immediately-, and you shall be 
stripped and turned away." " Madam," says Joseph, " I 
am sorry I have offended your ladyship ; I am sure I never 
intended it," " Yes, sirrah," cries she, "yon have had 
the vanity to misconstrue the little innocent freedom I 
took, in order to try whether what 1 had heard was true. 
■■"iiseionee, you have had the assurance to imagine I 
was fond of you myself." Joseph answered, he had only 
spoke ont of tenderness for his virtue, at which words she 
into a violent passion, and refusing to hear more, 
Sand him instantly to leave the room. 
He was no sooner gone than she burst forth into the fol- 
wing exclamation : " Whither doth this violent passion 
us ? What meannesses do wo submit to from its im- 
? Wisely wo resist its first and least approaches ; for 
then only we can assure ourselves the victory. No 
■man could ever safely say, so far only will I go. Have 
not exposed myself to the refusal of my footman ? I can- 
not bear the reflection." Upon which she applied herself 
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to the boD, and rung it with infinitely more violence than 
was necessary, the faitlifal Slipslop attending near at 
hand : lo say the truth, she had conceived a suspicion at 
her last interview with her mistress, and had waited iw 
since in the ante-chamber, having carefnlly applied her ears 
to tlie keyhole daring the whole time that the preceding 
conversation passed between Joseph and the lady. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WHAT PA«SET> BETWEEN THE LADY ABD MBS. BLIFBLOP ; IS 
WHICH WE PROPHESY THERE ARE SOME STROKES WHICH 
EVERY OXK WILL NOT TRULY COMPREHEND AT THE FIRST 
READISG. 

" Slipslop," said the lady, " I find too ranch reason to 
believe all thou hast told me of this wicked Joseph ; I have 
detennJMt] to part with him instantly J so go you to the 
steward, and hid him pay him his wages." Slipslop, who 
had preserved hitherto a distance to her lady — rather out of 

■ v than inclination — and who thought the knowl- 
edge of this secret had thrown down all distinction bc- 
tliera, answered her mistress very pertly, " She 
wished she knew her own mind ; and that she was certain 
M call her back again before she was got half way 
□Wmtnn." The lady replied, she had taken a resolu- 
tion, and was teeotred to keep it. "lam sorry for it," 

tipslop, " and if I had known you wonld In 
ished the poor lad so severely, you should never have heard 
a particle of the matter. Here's a fuss indeed about noth- 
ii.L' I" '' Nothing I" returned my lady ; " do you think I 
will countenance lewdness in my house?" " I: 
turn away every footman," said Slipslop, " that is a loTflt 
of the sport, you must soon open the coach door yourself. 
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or get | £tM to wait upon you ; and I am 

ture I hat. nil the eight of them oven singing in an opera." 
" Do as I hid you,"' says my lady, "and don't shock my 
ears with your beastly language." "Marry come up," 
eries Slipslop, " people's ears are sometimes the nicest part 
about them." 

The lady, who began to admire the new style in which 
her wiiting-geatlewaman delivered banwtf, and hy the con- 
clusion oi' hot Bpeecb suspected somewhat of the truth, called 
her back, and desired to know what she meant by the ex- 
traordinary degree of freedom in which she thought proper 
U) indulge her tongue. " Freedom I" says Slipslop ; " I 
don't know what you call freedom, madam ; servants have 
tongues as well as their mistresses." " Yes, and eawcy ones 
too," answered the lady ; " but I assure you I shall boar 
no such impertinence." " Impertinence I I don't know 
that I am impertinent," saya Slipslop. "" Yes, indeed yon 
ore," cries my lady, " and, unless you mend your manners, 
this house is no place for yon." *' Manners !" cries Slip- 
slop ; " I never was thought to want manners nor modesty 
neither ; and for places, there are more places than one ; 
and I know what I know." "What do you know, mis- 
tress f" answered the lady. " 1 am not obliged to tell that 
■ vbody," says Slipslop, " any more than I am obligod 
to keep it a secret." " I desire you will provide yourself," 
answered the lady. "With all my heart," replied the 
waiting-gentlewoman, and so departed in a passion, and 
•lapped the door after her. 

The lady too plainly perceived that her waiting-gentle- 
Woman knew more than she would willingly have had her 
acquainted with ; and this she imputed to Joseph's having 
discovered to her what passed at the tirst interview. This 
therefore blew up her rage against him, and confirmed her 
hi a resolution of parting with him. 

But the dismissing Mrs. Slipslop was a point not so easily 
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to be resolved upon. She had the utmost tender 

ton, M aba knew on that depended many o 
most valuable blessings of life — particularly cards, making 
courtesies in public places, and, above all, the pleasure of 
demolishing tlie reputations of others, in which innocent 
amusement she had an extraordinary delight She there- 
fore determined to submit to any insult from a servant 
rather thau run a risk of losing the title to so many great 
privileges. 

Bbe therefore seut for her steward, Mr. Peter Pounce, 
and ordered him to pay Joseph his wages, to strip off bis 
livLTv, md to turn him out of the house that evening. 

She then called Slipslop Dp, and after refreshing her 
spirits with a small cordial, which she kept in her closet, 
she began in the following manner : 

" Slipslop, why will yon, who know my passionate tem- 
per, attempt to provoke me by your answers 1 I am con- 
vinced you are an honest servant, and should be very unwill- 
ing to part with you. I believe, likewise, you have found 
me an indulgent mistress on many occasions, and have as 
little reason on your side to desire a change. I can't help 
being surprised, therefore, that you will take the surest 
method to offend me— I mean, repeating my words, which 
you know 1 have always detested." 

The prudent waiting-gentlewoman had duly weighed the 
whole nutter, and found, on mature deliberation, that a 
good place in possession was better than one in expectation. 
As she found her mistress therefore inclined to relent, 
she thought proper also to put on some small condescension, 
which was as readily accepted ; and so the affair was recon- 
nilcnees forgiveu, and a present of ■ gOVn ami pet- 
ticoat made her, os an instance of her lady's future favor. 

Bbe offered once or twice to speak in favor of Joseph ; 
but found her lady's heart so obdurate that she prudently 
dropped all such efforts. She considered there were lnoro 
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;men in the house, and sonic as stmt fellows, though not 
ite po handsome, :ie Joseph ; besides, the reader hath al- 
ly Men her tender advances had not met with the en- 
;ement she might liave reasonably expected. She 
.ought ahe had thrown away a great deal of sack and 
■its on an ungrateful rascal; and being a little 
inclined to the opinion of that female sect who hold one 
lusty young fellow to be nearly as good as another lusty 
young fellow, she at last gave up Joseph and his cause, 
and, with a triumph over her passion highly commendable, 
walked off with her present, and with great tranquillity paid 
a visit to a stone-bottle, which is of sovereign use to a 
philosophical temper. 

She left not her mistress so easy. The poor lady could 
not reflect without agony that her dear reputation was in the 
power of her servants. All her comfort as to Joseph was, 
that she hoped he did not understand her meaning ; at least 
ahe could say for herself, she had not plainly expressed any 
thing to him ; and as to Mrs. Slipslop, she imagined she 
could bribe her to secrecy. 

But what hurt her most was that in reality she had not 
bo entirely conquered her passion ; the little god lay lurk- 
ing in her heart, though anger and disdain so hoodwinked 
her that she could not see him. She waa a thousand times 
the very brink of revoking the sentence she had passed 
'nst the poor youth. Love became his advocate, and 
spered many tilings in his favor. Honor likewise en- 
■ored to vindicate his crime, and Pity to mitigate hia 
ihthment. On the other side, Pride ami Revenge spoke 
loudly against him. And thus the poor lady was tortured 
perplexity, opposite passions distracting and tearing her 
bid different ways. 

So have I seen, iu the hall of Westminster, where Ser- 

,t Bramble hath been retained on the right side, and Ser- 

I'uzzlc »n the left, the balance of opinion (so equal 
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were their fees) alternately incline to either scale. Now 
Bramble throws in an argument, and Puzzle's scale strike* 
the lienrn ; again Bramble shares the like fate, overpowered 
by the Wright of Puzzle. Here Bramble hits, there Puzzle 
strikes ; here one has yon, there t'other has you, till U 
last all becomes one scene of confusion in the tortured 
' minds of the hearers ; equal wagers are laid on the success, 
and neither judge nor jury can possibly make any thing of 
the matter, all things are so enveloped by the careful ser- 
geants in doubt and obscurity. 

Or, as it happens in the conscience, where honor and hon- 
esty poll one way, and a bribe and necessity another. If 
it was our present business only to make similes, we could 
produce many more to this purpose ; but a simile (as well 
as a word) to the wise. We shall there/ore Bee a little after 
our hero, for whom the reader is doubtless in some pain. 



CHAPTER X. 

JOSEPH WHITES ANOTHER LETTER I HIB THAMS40TI0S8 WITH 
MB. PETEH POUTiCK, ETC, WITH HIS DEPARTURE FROK 
LADY BOOBY. 

The disconsolate Joseph would not have had an under- 
standing sufficient for the principal subject of sneh a book 
as this if he had any longer misunderstood the drift of hi* 
- ; and indeed, that he did not discern it sooner, the 
reader will be pleased to impute to an unwillingness in him 
to discover what he must condemn in her as a fanlt. Hav- 
ing therefore quitted her presence, he retired into his own 
gam-t, and entered himself into an ejaculation on the nuin- 
1 beauty, and the misfor- 
tune it was to be handsomer than one's neighbors. 

He then sat down, and addressed himself to hi* 
Pamela in the following words : 
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" Peak Sibteb Pamela : Hoping yon are well, wha 
news have I to tell you ! Pamela ! my mistress is fallet 
in love with me — that is, what great folks call falling in 
love ; 6he has a mind to ruin me ; but I hope I shall have 
more resolution and more grace than to part with my virtue 
to any lady upon earth. 

" Mr. Adams hath often told me that chastity is as great 
a virtue in a man as in a woman. He says he never knew 
any more than his wife, and I shall endeavor to follow his 
example. Indeed, it is owing entirely to his excellent ser- 
mons and advice, together with your letters, that I have 
been able to resist a temptation which, he says, no i 
complies with, but he repents in this world, or is damned 
for it in the next ; and why should I trust to repentance on 
my deathbed, since I may die in my sleep? What fine 
tilings are good advice and good examples ! Put I am glad 
'he turned me ont of the chamber as she did, for I had 
Oiee almost forgotten every word Parson Adams had evei 
aid to me. 

I don't donbt, dear sister, but yon will have grace I 

•ve your virtue against all trials ; and I beg you < 

Mltlj to pray I may be enabled to preserve mine ; for truly 

it is very severely attacked by more than one ; but I hope I 

shall copy your example, and that of Joseph my namesake, 

and maintain my virtue against all temptations." 

Joseph had not finished his letter when he 
mooed downstairs by Mr. Peter Ponnoe to receive 1 
wages ; for, besides that out of eight pounds a-ye*r he si 
ia father and mother four, he had been obliged, 
-iler to furnish himself with musical instruments, to apply 
to the generosity of the aforesaid Peter, who, on urgent oc- 
casions, need to advance the servants their wages ; not be- 
fore they were due, hut before they were payable; — that is, 
perhaps, half a year after they were due ; and this at the 
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moderate premium of fifty per cent or a little more, by 
which charitable methods, together with lending money to 
other people, and even to his own master and mistress, the 
benefit man had, from nothing, in a few years amassed a 
small sum of twenty thousand pounds or thereabouts. 

Jotepb hiving received his little remainder of wages, and 
having stripped off his livery, was forced to borrow a frock 
and breeches of one of the servants (for he was so beloved 
En the family that they would all have lent him any thing) : 
and being told by Peter that be must not stay a moment 
longer in the house than was necessary to pack up his linen, 
which he easily Oiil in a very narrow compass, he took a 
melancholy leave of his fellow-servants, and set out at seven 
in the evening. 

lie had proceeded the length of two or three streets be- 
fore he absolutely determined with himself whether he 
should leave the town that night, or, procuring a lodging, 
wait till the morning. At last, the moon, shining very bright, 
helped him to come to a resolution of beginning his journey 
immediately, to which likewise he had some other induce- 
ments, which the reader, without being a conjurer, cannot 
possibly guess till we have given him those hints which it 
may be now proper to open. 



CHAPTER XL 



OF SEVERAL NEW MATTERS NOT EXPECTED. 






It is an observation sometimes made that to indicate onr 
idea of a simple fellow we say he is easily to be seen 
through : nor do I beliovc it a more improper denotation of 
a simple book. Instead of applying this to any particular 
performance, wc choose rather to remark the contrary in 
this history, where the scene opens itself by small degrees ; 
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] be is a sagacious reader who can see two chapters before 

For this reason we have not hitherto hinted a matter 
which now seems necessary to be explained, since it may 
be wondered at, first, that Joseph made such extraordinary 
haste ottt of town, which hath been already shown ; and 
secondly, which will ho now shown, that, instead of pro- 
ceeeding to the habitation of his father and mother, or to 
his beloved sister Pamela, he chose rather to set out full 
speed to the Lady Booby's country-seat, which he bad luft 
On Lis journey to London. 

Be it known, then, that in the same parish where this 
seat stood there lived a young girl whom Joseph (though 
the best of sons and brothers) longed more impatiently to 
Bee than his parents or his sister. She was a poor girl, who 
had formerly been bred up in Sir John's, family, whence, 
a little before tho journey to London, she had been dis- 
carded by Mrs. Slipslop, on account of her extraordinary 
beauty ; for I never could find any other reason. 

This young creature (who now lived with a fanner in the 
parish) had been always beloved by Joseph, and returned 
his afiVction. She was two years only younger than our 
hero. They had been acquainted from their infancy, and 
had conceived a very early liking for each other, which bad 
grown to such a degree of affection tliat Mr. Adams had 
with much ado prevented them from marrying, ami per- 
Blinded them to wait till a few yean* service and thrift had a 
little improved their experience, and enabled them to Uvo 
comfortably together. 

They followed this good man's advice, as indeed his won! 

was little less than a law in his parish ; for as lie had shown 

Iiioners, by an nuiform behavior of thirty -five years' 

duration, that he had their good entirely at heart, b<j they 

consulted him on every occasion, and very seldom acted 

I \ is opiniou. 
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Nothing can be imagined more tender than was the part- 
ing between these two lovers. A thousand sighs heaved 
the bosom of Joseph, a thousand tears distilled from the 
lovely eyes of Fanny (for that was her name). Though 
her modesty would only suffer her to admit his eager kisses, 
her violent love made her more than passive in his embraces, 
and she often pulled him to her breast with a soft pressure, 
tliougli perhaps it would not have squeezed an in- 
sect to death, caused more emotion in (he heart of Joseph 
than the closest Cornish hug could have done, 

Tlie reader may perhaps wonder that so fond a pair 
should, during a twelvemonths' absence, never converse 
with one another : indeed, there was but one reason which 
did or could have prevented them ; and this was, that poor 
Fanny could neither write nor read : nor could she be pre- 
vailed npon to transmit the delicacies of her tender and 
chaste passion by the hands of an amanuensis. 

They contented themselves, therefore, with frequent in- 
quiries after each other's health, with a mutual confidence 
m each other's fidelity, and the prospect of their future 
happiness. 

Having explained tliese matters to our reader, and, as 
far as possible, satisfied all his doubts, we return to honest 
Joseph, whom we left just set out on his travels by the light 
of the moon. 

Those who have read any romance or poetry, ancient or 
modern, must have been informed that love hath wings ; 
by which they are not to understand, as some young ladies 
by mistake have done, that a lover can fly, the writers, by 
this ingenious allegory, intending to insinuate no more than 
that lovers do not march like horse-guards — in short, that 
they put the best leg foremost, which our lusty youth, who 
could walk with any man, did so heartily on this occasion 
that within four hours he reached a famous house of 
hospitality well known to the western traveller. It pre- 
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Its yon a lion on the sign-post ; and the master, who 
i christened Timotlieus, is commonly called plain Tim. 
Borne have conceived that he hath particularly chosen the 
liuu for his sign, as he doth in countenance, greatly re- 
semble that magnanimous beast, tLoitgh his diapoaition 
wvors more of the sweetness of the lamb, lie is ft person 
ell received among all sorts of men, being qualilkd to 
nder himself agreeable to any, as he is well versed in 
tory and politics, hath a smattering in law and divinity, 
icks a good jest, and plays wonderfully well on the 

■i horn. 

A violent florin of bail forced Joseph to take ehelter in 
this inn, where he remembered Sir Thomas had dined i 

■. to town. Joseph had no sooner seated himself by 
the kitchen lire than Timotheoa, observing his livery, began 
to condole the loss of his lato master, who was, he said, 

^IJ particular and intimate acquaintance, with whom 
he had cracked many a merry bottle, ay, many a dozen, in 
blfl tuna, He then remarked that all these things were 
■ >■.-. a]l paaaed, and just as if they had never beta ; 
and concluded with an excellent observation on the certainty 
of death, which his wife said was indeed very true. A 
fellow now arrived at the same inn with two horses, one of 
which he was leading farther down into the country to meet 
hu master ; these he put into the stable, and came and took 
his placo by Joseph's side, who immediately knew him to 
be the servant of a neighboring gentleman who used to visit 
at their house. 

This fellow was likewise forced in by the storm ; for he 
had orders to go twenty miles farther that evening, and 
luckily on the same road which Joseph himself intended to 
take. lie therefore embraced this opportunity of compli- 
menting his friend with his master's horse (notwithstand- 
ing he had received express commands to the contrary), 
which was readily accepted ; and bo, after they had drank 
ft loving pot, and the storm was over, they set out together. 
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CHAPTER STL 

OONTAINraO MANY SfKPKISrNG ADVKNTTRES WHICH JOSEPH 
ANDREWS MET WITH OS THE BOAD, SCARCE CREDIBLE TO 
THOSE WHO HAVE NEVER TRAVELLED IS A STAGE-COACH. 

Nothing remarkable happened on the road till their ar- 
rival at the inn to which the horses were ordered, whither 
they came about two in the morning. The moon then 
shone very bright, and Joseph, making his friend a pres- 
ent of a pint of wine, and thanking him for the favor of 
his horse, not will is ton ding all entreaties to the contrary, 
proceeded on his journey on foot. 

He had not gone above two miles, charmed with the hope 
of shortly seeing his hplover! Fanny, when he was met by two 

fellmvs in a narrow lane, and ordered to stand and deliver. 
He readily gave them all the money he had, which was 
somewhat liv.^ than two pounds, and told them he hoped 
they would tic *o generous as to return him a few (-hillings, 
to defray his charges on his way home. 

One of the ruffians answered with an oath. *' Tee, we'll 
give yon something presently ; hnt first strip and be d — n'd 
to yon." "Strip," cried the other, "or I'll blow yoar 
brains to the devil." Joseph, remembering that he had 
borrowed his coat and breeches of a friend, and that he 
should be ashamed of making any excuse for not returning 
them, replied, he hoped they wonld not insist on his clothes, 
which were not worth much, hut consider the coldness of 
the night " Yon are cold, are you, you rascal I" said 
one of the robbers ; " I'll warm you with a vengeance ;" 
and, damning his eyes, snapped a pistol at his head, which 
he had no sooner done than the other levelled a blow at 
him with his stick, which Joseph, who was expert at cud- 
gel-playing, caught with his, aud returned the fat 
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successfully on Ins adversary that he laid him sprawling 
at his feet, and at the same instant received a blow from 
behind, with the butt end of a pistol, from the other vil- 
lain, which felled him to the ground, and totally deprived 
liiin of his senses. 

The thief who had been knocked down bad BO* 
L-red himself, and both together fell to belaboring poor 
Joseph with their sticks till they were convinced thoy had 
put an end to his miserable being ; they then stripped him 
entirely naked, threw him into a ditch, and departed with 
their booty. 

The poor wretch, who lay motionless a long time, just 
began to recover his senses as a stage-coach came by. Tho 
postilion, hearing a man's groans, stopped his horses, 
told the coachman he was certain there was a dead m 
lying in the ditch, for he heard him groan. " So 
ays the coachman; "we are confounded lai 

ind have no time to look after dead men." A lady, wl 
heard what the postilion said, and likewise heard the gn 

ailed eagerly to the coachman to stop and see win m 
■ iter. Upon which he bid the postilion aligtil, and 
look into the ditch. lie did so, and returned, " that then 
was a man sitting upright, as naked as ever he was born." 
" O J— bus," cried the lady, " a naked man ! Dear coach- 
man, drive on and leave him." Upon this the gentleman 
got out of the coach, and Joseph begged thein to have 
mercy upon him, for that he had been robbed and almost 

I beaten to death. " Robbed I" cries an old gentleman* 
" let us make all the haste imaginable, or we shall be rol 
bed too." A young man who belonged to the law answi 
ed, " lie wished they had passed by without taking an; 
notice ; but that now they might be proved to hi 
last in his company ; if he should die they might be a 
to some account for his murder. He therefore thought 
advisable to save the poor creature's life, for their 
J A— > 
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Bakes, if possible ; at least, if lie died, to prevent the jury's 
finding that they fled for it. He was therefore of opinion 
to take the man into the coach, and carry him to the next 
inn." The lady insisted, " That he should not come into 
That, if they lifted him in, she would herself 
alight, for she had rather stay in that place to all eternity 
than ride with a naked man." The coachman objected, 
" That he could not softer him to be taken in unless some- 
body would pay a shilling for his carriage the four miles. " 
Winch the two gentlemen refused to do. But the I 
who was afraid of some mischief happening to himself, if 
the wretch was left behind in that condition, saying no man 
could be too cautious in these matters, and that he remem- 
bered very extraordinary cases in the books, threatened the 
Coachman, and bid him deny taking him up at hie peril ; 
Eh that, if he died, he should be indicted for his murder ; 
and if he lived, and brought an action against him, lie 
would willingly take a brief in it. These words had a sen- 
sible effect on tie coachman, who was well acquainted with 
the person who spoke them ; and the old gentleman above 
mentioned, thinking the naked man would afford him fre- 
quent opportunities of showing his wit to the lady, offered 
to join with the company in giving a mug of beer for his 
fare ; till, partly alarmed by the threats of the one, and 
partly by the promises of the other, and being perhaps a 
little moved with compassion at the poor creature's condi- 
tion, who stood bleeding and shivering with the sold, 
length agreed ; and Joseph was now advancing to the 
coach, where, seeing the lady, who held the sticks of her 
fan before her eyes, he al»olute)y refused, miserable as he 
was, to enter, unless he was furnished with sufficient cover- 
ing to prevent giving the least offence to decency — bo per- 
fectly modest was this yotmg man, such mighty effects had 
the spotless example of tbi Pan* Lb, and the excel- 

lent sermons of Mr. Adams, wmuglit up. i 
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Though there were several great-coats about the coach, it 
was not easy to get over this difficulty which Joseph I 
BtUtwL The two gentlemen complained they were cold 
and could not spare a rag, the man of wit Baying, with . 
laugh, that charity began at home ; and the coaciuuan, who 
had two great-coats spread under Iiim, refused to lend 
either, lest they should be made bloody ; the lady's foot- 
man desired to be excused for the same reason, which the 
lady herself, notwithstanding her abhorrence of a naked 
man, approved j and it is more than probable poor Joseph, 
who obstinately adhered to his modest resolution, must have 
perished, unless the postilion (a lad who hath been since 
transported for robbing a henroost) had voluntarily stripped 
off a great-coat, his only garment, at the same time swear- 
ing a great oath (for which he was rebuked by the passen- 
gers), " That he would rather ride in his shirt all his life 
than suffer a fellow -creature to lie in so miserable a condi- 
tion." 

Joseph, having put on the great-coat, was lifted Into the 
coach, which now proceeded on its journey. He declared 
himself almost dead with tin; cold, which gave the man of 
wit an occasion to ask the lady if she could not accommo- 
date him with a dram. She answered with some resent- 
ment, " She wondered at his asking her such a question, 
but assured him she never tasted any such thing." 

The lawyer was inquiring into the circumstances of the 
robbery, when the coach stopped, and one of the ruffians, 
putting a pistol in, demanded their money of the passen- 
gers, who readily gave it them ; and the lady, in her fright, 
delivered up a little silver bottle, of about a half-pint size, 
which the rogue, dapping it to his mouth, and drinking 
her health, declared held some of the best Nantes he had 
ever tasted ; this the lady afterwards assured the company 
was the mistake of her maid, for that she had ordered her 
to fill the bottle with Hungary-water. 
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As Boon as the fellows were departed, the lawyer, 
hod, it secme, a case of pistols in the seat of the coach, 
farmed the company that, if it had been daylight, and he 
could have come at his pistols, he would not have submit- 
ted to the robbery ; he likewise set forth that he had often 
met highwaymen when he travelled on horseback, but none 
ever durst attack him ; concluding that, if he had not been 
more afraid for the lady than for himself, he should not 
have now parted with his money so easily. 

As wit is generally observed to love to reside in empty 
]*>ekets, so the gentleman whose ingenuity we have above 
remarked, as soon as he had parted with his money, began 
to grow wonderfully facetious. lie made frequent allu- 
sions to Adam and Eve, and said many excellent things on 
figs and fig-leaves, which perhaps gave more offence to 
Joseph than to any other in the company. 

The lawyer likewise made several very pretty jests with- 
out departing from his profession. He said, " If Joseph 
and the lady were alone, he would be more capable of mak- 
ing a conveyance to her, as his affairs were not fettered 
with any incumbrance ; he'd warrant he soon suffered a 
recovery by a writ of entry, which was the proper way to 
create heirs in tail ; tliat, for his own part, he would en- 
gage to make so firm a settlement in a coach that there 
should be no danger of an ejectment ;" with an inundation 
of the like gibberish, which he continued to vent till the 
coach arrived at an inn, where one servant-maid only was 
up, in readiness to attend the coachman, and fundi 
with cold meat and a dram. Joseph desired to alight, and 
tbat he mighthave a bed prepared for him, which the maid 
readily promised to perform ; and, being a good-natured 
wench, and not so squeamish as the lady had been, she 
clapped a large fagot on the fire, and furnishing Joseph with 
a great-coat belonging to one of the hostlers, desired him to 
tat down and warm himself whilst she made his bed. 
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conclinmn, in the meantime, took an opportunity to call t 
a surgeon, who lived within a few doors; after which ho 
reminded his passengers how late they were, and, after they 
had taken leave of Joseph, hurried them off as fast as he 
could. 

The wench soon got Joseph to bed, and promised to use 
her interest to borrow him a shirt ; but imagining, as she 
afterwards said, by his being so bloody, that ho must be a 
dead man, she ran with all speed to hasten the surgeon, 
who was more than half dressed, apprehending that the 
coach had been overturned, and some gentleman or lady 
hurt. As soon as the wench had informed him at his win- 
dow that it was a poor foot-passenger who had been strip- 
ped of all ho had, and almost murdered, he chid her for 
disturbing him so early, slipped off his clothes again, and 
very quietly returned to bed and to sleep. 

Aurora now began to show her blooming cheeks over the 
hills, whilst ten millions of feathered songsters, in jocund 
chorus, repeated odes a thousand times sweeter than those 
of our laureat, and sung both the day and the song ; when 
the muster of the inn, Mr. Tow-wouse, arose, and learn- 
ing from his maid an account of the robbery, and the 
situation of his poor naked guest, he shook his head, and 
cried, " good-lack-a-day I" and then ordered the girl to 
carry him one of his own shirts. 

Mrs. Tow-wouse was just awake, and had stretched out 
her arms in vain to fold her departed husband, when the 
HUrid filtered the room. " Who's there ? Betty I" " Yea, 
m»d*m." " Where's your master?" " He'B without, 
; he hath sent me for a shirt to lend a poor naked 
mill, who hath been robbed and murdered." "Touch 
Me if yon dare, you slut," said Mrs. Tow-wouse ; " your 
master is a. pretty sort of a man to take in naked vagabonds, 
and clothe them with his own clothes. I shall have no 
fuch doings. If you offer to touch any thing I'll throw the 
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chamber-pot at your head. Go, send your master to me. 
H Vis, madam," unwend Betty. As soon u he came " 
she thus began : " What the devil do yon mean by 
Mr. Tow-wouse ? Am I to bay shirts to lend to a set 
scabby rascals V (i My dear," said Mr. Tow-wouse, 
is a poor wretch." "Tee," eays she, ii I know it is a 
poor wretch ; bat what the devil have we to do with poor 
wretches t The law makes us provide for too many already. 
We shall have thirty or forty poor wretches in red coats 
shortly." *' My dear," cries Tow-wouse, " this man hath 
been robbed of all he hath." " Well, then," said she, 
" where's his money to pay his reckoning 1 Why doth not 
such a fellow go to an ale-house i I shall send him pack- 
ing as soon as I am up, I assure you. " My dear," said 
he, " common charity won't suffer you to do that." 
" Common charity, a f — t !" eays she ; " common charity 
ktai&cs us to provide for ourselves and our families ; and I 
and mine won't be ruined by your charity, I assure yon." 
" Well, says he, " my dear, do as you will when yon axe 
up ; you know I never contradict you." " No," says she ; 
" if the devil was to contradict me, I would make the 
house too hot to hold him." 

With such like discourses they consumed near half an 
hour, whilst Betty provided a shirt from the hostler, who 
was one of her sweethearts, and pnt it on poor Joseph. 
The surgeon had likewise at last visited him, and washed 
and dressed his wounds, and was now came to acquaint Mr. 
Tow-wouse that his guest was in such extreme danger of hi* 
life that he scarce saw any hopes of his recovery. " Here's 
a pretty kettle of fish," cries Mrs. Tow-wonee, "you have 
brought upon us! We are like to have a funeral at 
our own expense." Tow-wouse (who, notwithstanding his 
charity, would have given his vote, as freely as ever he did 
at an election, that any other house in the kingdom shi 
have quiet possession of his guest) answered, " My dear. 
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kiii not to Maine ; ho was brought hither by the et&go- 
i.j Betty had put Mm to bed before I was stir- 
ring." " I'll Betty her," saya aha. At which, with half 
her garments on, the other half under her ann, she sallied 
out in quest of the unfortunate Betty, whilst Tow-wouse 
and the surgeon went to pay a visit to poor Joseph, and 
inquire into the circumstances of this melancholy affair. 



CHAPTER XHI. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO JOSEPH Dl'RINO HIS SICKNESS AT THB 
rSH, WITH THE CURJOL'8 DISCOURSE BETWEEN HIM AND 1 
BARNABAS, THE r ARSON OF THE PARISH. 

As soon as Joseph had communicated I particular histoi 
of the robbery, together with a short account of hin tH, 
and his intended journey, ho asked the surgeon if he appro- 
headed him to he in any danger, to which tho surgeon very 
honestly answered, " He feared he waa ; for that his pulse 
was very exalted and feverish, and if his fever should 
prove more than symptomatic, it would be impossible to 
save him." Joseph, fetching a deep sigh, cried, "Poor 
Fanny, I would I could have lived to see thee I but God's 
will be done." 

The surgeon then advised him, if he had any worldly 
affaire to settle, that he would do it aa soon as possible ; for, 
though ho hoped lie might recover, yet he thought himself 
Obliged to acquaint him lie was in great danger ; and if tho 
malign concoction of his humors should cause a enscitation 
of his fever, he might soon grow delirious and incapable to 
make his wilt Joseph answered, " That it was impossible 
for any creature in the universe to he in a poorer condition 
titan himself; for since the robbery he had not one thing 
of any kind whatever which he could call his own." " 1 
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had," Boid he, " a poor little piece of gold, which they took 
sway, that would have been a comfort to me in all my 
afflictions ; bat surely, Fanny, I want nothing to remind 
me of thee. I have thy dear image in my heart, and no 
villain can ever tear it thence." 

Joseph desired paper and pens to write a letter, bnt they 
were refused him ; and he was advised to use all his en- 
deavors to compose himself. They then left Itim ; and Mr. 
Tow-wonse sent to a clergyman to come and administer his 
good offices to the soul of poor Joseph, since the surgeon 
despaired of making any successful applications to his body. 

Mr. Barnabas (for that was the clergyman's name) came 
as soon as sent for ; and, having first drank a dish of tea 
with the landlady, and afterwards a bowl of punch with the 
landlord, he walked np to the room where Joseph lay ; bnt, 
lini asleep, returned to take the other sneaker; 
which when he had finished, he again crept softly np to the 
chamber-door, and having opened it, heard the sick man 
talking to himself in the following manner : 

" O most adorable Pamela ! most virtuous sister ! whose 
example could alone enable me to withstand all the tempta- 
tions of riches and beauty, and to preserve my virtue pure 
and chaste for the arms of my dear Fanny, if it had pleas- 
ed heaven that I should ever have come unto them. What 
riches, or honors, or pleasures, can make us amends for the 
loss of innocence ? Doth not that alone afford us more 
consolation than all worldly acquisitions ? What but inno- 
cence and virtue conld give any comfort to such a miserable 
wretch as I am ? Tet these can make me prefer this sick 
and painful bed to all the pleasures I should have found in 
my lady's. These can make me faee death with' M 
and though I love my Fanny more tlian ever mas loved a 
woman, these can teach me to resign myself to the Divine 
wilt without repining. O thou delightful, charming crea- 
ture I if heaven had indulged thee to my arms, the poorest, 
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Et state would have bam a paradise ; I could have 
:b thee in the lowest cottage without envying the 
palaces, the dainties, or the riches of any man breathing. 
Bat I must leave thee, leave thee for ever, my dearest 
angel! I must think of another world; and I L.'iidily 
pnj thou may'st meet comfort in this." Barnabas thought 
lie had heard enough, so downstairs ho went, and told Tow- 
wouse he could do his guest no service ; for that he was 
very light-headed, and had uttered nothing but a rhapnuih- 
of nonsense all the time he stayed in the 

The surgeon returned in the afternoon, and found his 
patient in a higher fever, as he said, than when he left him, 
though not. delirious ; for, notwithstanding Mr. Barnabaa's 
opinion, he had not been once out of his 860861 since his a 
rival at the ii 

Mr. Barnabas was again sent for, and with much diffi 
culty prevailed on to make another visit. As soon as he 
entered the room he told Joseph " lie was come to pray by 
him, and to prepare him for another world ; in the fir^t 
place, therefore, ho hoped he had repented of all his sins." 
Joseph answered, " lie hoped ho had ; but there was one 
thing which ho knew not whether he should call a sin ; if 
it was, he feared he should die in the commission of it ; 
and that was, the regret of parting with a young woman 
whom he loved as tenderly as he did his heart-strings." 
Barnabas hade him be assured "that any repining ;it the 
Divine will was one of the greatest sins he couM com- 
mit ; that he ought to forget all carnal affections, and tliink 
'. better things." Joseph said, "That neither in this 

>rld imr the nest be could forget his Fanny ; and that 

he thought, however grievous, of parting from her for 

not Icill' t:o tormenting as the fear of what she 

would suffer when she knew his misfortune." Barnabas 

" That such fears argued a diffidence and despondence 

cry criminal : that be must divest himself of all human 
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passions, and fix his heart above." Joseph answered, 
" Tliat was what he desired to do, and should be obliged to 
him if he would enable him to accomplish it." Barnabas 
replied, " That must bo done by grace." Joseph besought 
him to discover how he might attain it. Barnabas answer- 
ed, " By prayer and faith." He then questioned him con- 
cerning his forgiveness of the thieves. Joseph answered, 
"JTef' i 8 than he could do; for nothing 

would give him more pleasure than to bear they were 
taken." " That," cries Barnabas, "is for the sake of jus- 
tioo." " Tea," said Joseph, " but if 1 was to inc 
again I am afraid I should attack them, and kill them 
too, if I could." " Doubtless," answered Barnabas, " it is 
lawful to kill a thief ; but can you say you forgive them as 
a Christian ought?" Joseph desired to know what that 
forgiveness was. " That is," answered Barnabas, " to for- 
give them as — as — it is to forgive them as — in short, it is 
to forgive thorn as i Christian." Joseph replied, "He 
forgave them as ranch as lie could." "Well, well," said 
Barnabas, "that will do." He then demanded of him, 
" If he remembered any more sins unrepented of ; and if 
he did, be desired him to make haste and repent of them as 
fast as ho could, that they might repeat over a few prayers 
together." Joseph answered, " He coold not recollect any 
great crimes he bad been guilty of, and that those he had 
committed he was sincerely sorry for." Barnabas Baid that 
Was enough, and then proceeded to prayer with all the ex- 
pedition he was master of, some company then waiting for 
Low ra the parlor, where the ingredients for punch 
were all in readiness ; bat no one would squeeze the oranges 
till he came. 

Joseph complained he was dry, and desired a little tea ; 
which Barnabas reported to Mrs. Tow-wonae, who answer- 
ed " she had just done drinking it, and could not be slop, 
ping all day," hat ordered Betty to carry him up some 
small beer. 
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Betty obeyed her mistress's commands ; but Joseph, as 
soon as be had tasted it, said he feared it would increase 
his fever, and that he longed very much for tea ; to which 
the good-natured Betty answered, he should have tea, if 
there was any in the land. She accordingly went and 
bought bim BOOM herself, and attended him with it, where 
we will leave her and Joseph together for some time, tu 

itcrtain the reader with other matters. 



CHAPTER STV. 



G VERY FULL OF ADVENTUEES WIITCH B0CCEEDED EACH 
OTHEB AT THE I.M'. 

It was now the dusk of the evening, when a grave pers( 
rode into the inn, and committing lus horso to the hostler, 
went directly into the kitchen, and having called fur a pi] 
of tobacco, took his place by the fireside, where seven 
other persons were likewise assembled. 

The discourse ran altogether on the robbery which was 
committed the night before, and on the poor wretch who 
lay above in the dreadful condition in which wo have al 
ready seen him. Mrs. Tow-wonse said, " She wondered 
what the devil Tom Whipwell meant by bringing such 
guests to her house when there were so many ale-housea on 
the road proper for their reception. But she assured him 
if he died the parish should be at the expense of the 
funeral." Sin- added, " Nothing would serve the fellow's 
turn but tea, she would assure him." Betty, who was just 
returned from her charitable office, answered, she believed 
he was a gentleman, for she never saw a finer ekin in her 
life. " Pox on his skin I" replied Mrs. Tow-wouso ; " I 
suppose that is all wc are like to have for tho reckoning. 
I desire no such gentleman should ever call at the Dragon" 
(which it seems was the sign of the inn). 
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The gentleman lately arrived discovered a great 
emotion at the distress of this poor creature, wiion; 
served to be fallen not into the most compassionate band*. 
And indeed, if Mrs. Tow-wouse had given no utterance to 
the sweetness of her temper, nature had taken sueli pains 
in her countenance that Hogarth himself never gave more 
expression to a picture. 

Hit peffldD wits short, thin, and crooked. Her forehead 
projected in the middle, and thence descended in a de- 
clivity to the top of her nose, which was sharp and red, and 
would have hung over her lips had not nature turned up 
the end of it. Her lips were two bits of skin, which, 
whenever she spoke, she drew together in a purse. Her 
chin was peaked, and at the upper end of that skin which 
composed her cheeks stood two bones that almost hid a 
pair of email red cyee. Add to this, a voice most wonder- 
fully adapted to the sentiments it was to convey, being both 
loud and hoarse. 

It is not easy to say whether the gentleman had conceived 
a greater dislike for his landlady or compassion for her 
unhappy gneet. He inquired very earnestly of the sur- 
geon, who was now come into the kitchen, whether he had 
any hopes of his recovery? He begged him to use all pos- 
sible means towards it, telling him "it was the duty of 
nun of all professions to apply their skill gratis for the 
relief of the poor and necessitous. " The surgeon answer- 
ed, "He should take proper care; but he defied all the 
surgeons in London to do him any good." "Pray, sir,'* 
said the gentleman, " what are his wounds?" "Why, do 
you know any tiling of wounds?" says the surgeon (wink- 
ing upon Mrs. Tow-wouse). " Sir, I have a small smatter- 
ing in surgery," answered the gentleman. "A smattering 
— bo, ho, ho!" 6aid the surgeon; " I believe it is a smat- 
tering, indeed.* 1 

The company were all attentive, expecting to hear the 
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doctor, who was what they call a dry fellow, expose 1 
gentleman. 

He began therefore with an air of triumph : "I suppose, 
eir, you have travelled V "No, really, sir," said the 
gentleman. " Ho I then you have practised in the hos- 
pitals, perhaps ?" " No, sir." " Hum ! not that neither? 
Whence, sir, then, if I may he so bold to inquire, have you 
got your knowledge in surgery ?'* " Sir," answered the 
gentleman, " I do not pretend to much ; hut the little I 
know I have from books." "Books!" erics the doctor. 
" What, I suppose you have read Galen and Hippocrates !" 
"No, sir," said the gentleman. " How ! JOB understand 
surgery," answers the doctor, "and not read Galen and 
Hippocrates?" " Sir," cries the other, "I believe there 
are many surgeons who have never read those authors." 

'I believe so too," says the doctor; "more shame for 
; but, thanks to my education, I have them by heart, 

md very seldom go without them both in my pocket." 

;l They aro pretty large books," said the gentleman. 

" Aye," said the doctor, " I believe I know how laxge they 
are better than you." (At which be fell a winking, and 
the whole company burst into a laugh.) 

Tin.* doctor, pursuing bis triumph, asked the gentleman 
"If he did not understand physic as well as surgery." 
'■ Rather bettor," answered the gentleman. " Aye, like 

Iough," cries the doctor with a wink. " Why, I know a 
tie of physic too." "I wish I knew half so much," 
id Tow-wonse ; "I'd never wear an apron again." 
Wliy, I believe, landlord," cries the doctor, " there are 
■ men. though 1 say it, within twelve miles of the dImm 
at handle a fever better. Veniente aecurrite morbo ; that 
is my method. I suppose, brother, you understand Latin t" 
" A little," says tbc gentleman. " Ay, and Greek now, I'll 
warrant you: Ton dapomibaminoi potvjtoaboio fiWiWMB 
l almost forgot these things ; I could have ro- 
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peated Homer by heart once." " I f ags ! tlie gentleman 
has caught a traitor," says Mrs. Tow-wousc, at which they 
all fell a laughing. 

The gentleman, who had not the least affection for jok- 
ing, very contentedly Buffered the doctor to enjoy his vic- 
tory, which he did with no email satisfaction ; and hav- 
ing sufficiently sounded his depth, told him, "He was 
thoroughly convinced of Iris great learning and i 
and that he would be obliged to him if he would let 
bim know his opinion of his patient's case abovestaira." 
" Sir," Bays the doctor, " his ease is that of a dead man. 
The contusion on his head has perforated the internal mem- 
brane of the occiput, and divellicated that radical email 
minute invisible nerve wliich coheres to the pericranium ; 
and this was attended with a fever at first symptomatic, 
then pneumatic ; and he is at length grown deliriana, or de- 
lirious, as the vulgar express it." 

He was proceeding in this learned manner when a 
mighty noise interrupted him. Some young fellows in the 
neighborhood had taken one of the thieves, and were bring- 
ing him into the inn. Betty ran upstairs with this nowa 
to Joseph, who begged they might search for a little piece 
of broken gold, which had a ribbon tied to it, and which 
he could swear to amongst all the- hoards of the richest mca 
in the 



Notwithstanding the fellow's persisting in his innocence, 
the mob were very busy in searching him, and presently, 
among other things, pulled out the piece of gold just 
mentioned, which Betty no sooner saw than she laid violent 
hands on it, and conveyed it up to Joseph, who received it 
with raptures of joy, and hugging it in his bosom, declared 
he could now die contented. 

Within a few minutes afterwards came in some ottiei 
fellows with a bundle which they had found in a ditch, 
and which was indeed the clothes which had been stripped 
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off from Joseph, and tlte other things they had taken from 
him. 

The gentleman no sooner saw the coat than be declared 
he knew the livery ; and if it had been taken from the poor 
ereatnre abovestairs, desired be might see him ; fur that 
he was very well acquainted with the family to who] 
livery belonged. 

He was accordingly conducted op to Betty ; but. what, 
reader, was the surprise on both sides, when he saw 
was the person in bed, and when Joseph discovered the- face 
of his good friend Mr. Abraham Adams I 

It would be impertinent to duett ft discourse which 

chiefly turned on the relation of matters already well know! 

to the reader ; for, as soon as the curate had 

oseph concerning the perfect health of hie Fanny, be wai 

1 bJa aide very inquisitive into all the particulars which had 

n)B unfortunate accident. 
T" return therefore to t.lie kitchen, where ■ gTOftt viirirf y 
f company were now wambled from all the roomi oi thfl 
, well us the neighborhood, so much di 
i take in contemplating the coantei 
Mr. ToW-WOttM began to rub his hands with pleasure at 
ingso large an assembly, who would, be boped, shortly 
Ijonrn into several apartments, in order to discourse over 
a robbery, and drink a health to 
Mrs. Tow-wouse, whose misfortune it was common] 
things a little perversely, began to rail at those who ! 

low into her house, telling her husband, "They 
e very likely to thrive who kept a house of cntertain- 
t for beggars and tl" 

e mob had now finished their March, rod eonU find 
aing about the captive likely to prove any cvi | 
■ to the elotheB ) though the mob were very well *uti*fliy| 
"*l that proof, yet, aa the surgeon observed, 
t convict him, because they were not found in his ctav 
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tody, to which Barnabas agreed, and added that these were 
hona tDOVtata, and belonged to the lord of the manor. 

" How," says the snrgeon, " do yon say these goods be- 
long to the lord of the manor ?" " I do," cried Barnabas. 
" Then I deny it," says the surgeon ; " what can the lord 
of the manor have to do in the case ? Will any one at- 
tempt to persuade me that what a man finds is not hia 
own V " I have heard," says an old fellow in the corner, 
" justice Wise-one say, that, if every man had hie 
whatever is fonnd belongs to the king of London." " That 
may be true," Bays Barnabas, " in some sense ; for the law 
makes a difference between things stolen and things fonnd ; 
for a thing may be stolen that never is found, ard a thing 
may be found that never was stolen. Now, goods that are 
both stolen and found are iravtata, and they belong to the 
lord of the manor." " So the lord of the manor is there- 
ceiver of stolen goods," says the doctor, at which there 
was an universal laugh, being first begun by himself. 

While the prisoner, by jiersisting in liis innocence, liad 
almost {as there was no evidence against him) broogl 
Barnabas, the surgeon, Tow-wonse, and several others to 
hia side, Betty informed them that they had overlooked a 
little piece of gold, which she had carried up to the man in 
bed, and which he offered to swear to amongst a million, 
aye, amongst ten thousand. This immediately tin 
Kale against the prisoner, and every one now concluded 
him guilty. It was resolved, therefore, to keep him secured 
tii.it night, and early in the morning to carry him before 
justice 
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CHAPTER XV. 



SHOWING HOW MBS. TOW-WOtS* WAS A LITTLE MOLLIFIED, 
AND HOW OFFICIOUS ME. BAKHABA8 AND TiiL H 
WBKB TO PKOSBCTTS TUB THIKF J WITH A THSSKHTATTOX 
ACOOCXTIHG FOR THEJS ZBAL, ANT) THAT OF MAST 0THKB 
PERSONS SOT XEXTIOSKD IS THIS HISTOBT. 

Bbttt told her mistress she believed the man in bed was 
a greater man than they took him for ; for, besides the ex- 
treme whiteness of his skin, and the softness of his hands, 
she observed a very great familiarity between tl e 

1 and him ; ami added, she was certain they were imi- 
dntance, it" not relations. 

a hat abated the severity of Mrs. Tow-wouse's 
tnoe. She said, "God forbid she should u> 
L- the duty of a OhriatiaD, BJH08 the DOOT . 
I brought to her bouse. She had a natural antipathy to 
KHub; but could pity the mis fortunes of b l 
soon as another." Tow-woitse slid, " If the traveller b 
ttwo, though Iiu hath no money about dim now, 
e shall most likely be paid hereafter ; so you may begin to 
tore win never you will." Mrs. Tow-wouee answered, 
* Sold your simple tongue, and don't instruct mo in my 
I am sure I am sorry for the gentleman's misfor- 
l with all my heart : and I hope the villain who hath 
him so barbarously will bo hanged. Betty, go see 
: he wants. God forbid he should want any tiling in 
■ bona." 

Barnabas and the surgeon went up to Joseph to satisfy 
iselves concerning the piece of gold ; Joseph was with 
prevailed upon to show it them, but wonld by r 
in' brought to deliver it out of bis own poa i 
], attested this to be the same which ha< 
J A - 8 
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taken from him, and Betty was ready to swear to the find 
ing it on the thief. 

The only difficulty that remained was, how to produce 
this gold before the justice ; for as to carrying Tnaciph 
himself, it seemed impossible ; nor was there any great 
likelihood of obtaining it from him, for he had fastened it 
with a ribbon to his arm, and solemnly vowed that iiotb- 
ri irresistible force should ever separate them; in 
which resolution, Mr. Adams, clenching a fist rather less 
than the knuckle of an ox, declared ho would support him. 
A dispute arose on this occasion concerning evidence not 
very necessary to be related here, after which the surgeon 
dressed Mr. Joseph's head, still persisting in the imminent 
danger in which his patient lay, but concluding, with a very 
important look, " That be began to have some hopes ; that 
he should send him a sanative soporiferous draught, and 
rould see him in the morning." After which Barnaba* 
1 he departed, and left Mr. Joseph and Mr. Adams to- 

Adains informed Joseph of the occasion of this journey 
which he was making to London, namely, to publish three 
volumes of sermons, being encouraged, as he eaid, by an 
advertisement lately set forth by a society of booksellers, 
who proposed to parcbue any copies offered to them, at a 
price to be settled by two persons ; but though he imagined 
he should get a considerable sum of money on this occasion, 
which IiU famly were in urgent need of, he protested be 
would not leave Joseph in his present condition ; finally, 
he told him, " He had nine shillings and threepence half- 
penny in his pocket, which he was welcome to use as be 
pleased." 

This goodness of Parson Adams brought tears into Jo- 
b's eyes ; he declared, " He had now a second reason to 
: life, that he might show his gratitude to such a 
friend." Adams bade him " be cheerful ; for that ho 
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plainly saw the surgeon, besides his ignorance, desired 1 

» merit of curing him, though the wounds in bis 
he perceived, were by no means dangerous ; that he was 
convinced he had DO fever, and doubted not but bo would 
be able to travel in a day or two." 

These words infused a spirit into Joseph. He said, " He 
found himself very sore from the brusies, hut had no rea- 
son to think any of his bones injured, or that lie had rc- 
sived any harm in his inside, unless that be felt nmathmg 
'ery odd in his stomach ; but ho knew not whether that 
night not arise from not having eaten one morsel for above 
t/Mlvfiiur hours." Being then asked if be had any in* 
■ ;i to eat, be answered in the affirmative. Then Par- 
son Adams desired hiin to " name what he bad the greatest 
fancy for; whether a poached egg, or chicken- broth." 
lie answered, " He could eat both very well ; but that ho 
seemed to have the greatest appetite for a piece of boiled 
beef and cabbage." 

Adams was pleased with so perfect a confirmation that he 
had not the least fever, but advised him to a lighter diet for 
that evening. He accordingly ate either a rabbit or a fowl* 
I never could with any tolerable certainty discover which ; 
after this he was, by Mrs. Tow-wouse's order, conveyed 
into a better bed and equipped with one of her husband's 
ihirte. 

1 the morning early, Barnabas and the surgeon came to 
a inn, in order to see the thief conveyed before the jns- 
, They had consumed the whole night in debating wii.it 
res they should take to produce the piece of gold in 
a against him, for they were both extremely zealous 
. though neither of them were in the least in- 
jstcd in the prosecution ; neither of them had ever re- 
1 any private injury from the fellow, nor had cither of 
a erer been suspected of loving the public well enough 
i a sermon or a dose of physic for nothing. 
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To help onr reader, therefore, M mooh 
count for this seal, we must inform biin that, as this 
was so unfortunate as to have no lawyer in it, there had 
been a constant contention between the two doctors, spirit- 
ual and physical, concerning their atiilities in a n i 
which, as neither of them professed it, they had equal pre- 

temtoa to dispute each other's opinions. Then 

wen carried on with great contempt on Wh cuius, ud had 

elBtOSt divided the parish, Mr. Tow-woiise and one half of 
the neighbors inclining to the surgeon, and Mre. Tow-wonse 
with the other half to the pareon. The surgeon drew his 
knowledge from those inestimable fountains, called The 
Attorney's Pocket Companion, and Mr. Jacob's Law- 
Tables ; Rarnabas trusted entirely to Wood's Institutes. It 
happened on this occasion, as was pretty frequently the 
1:1-1.:. that these two learned men differed about the .suf- 
ficiency of evidence, the doctor being of opinion that the 
maid's oath would convict tin.' prisoner without producing 
the gold ; the parson, e contra, totu viribun. To display 
their parts, therefore, before the justice and the parish, was 
tin- pole motive which we can discover to this seal 
ln.th .if them pretended to hare for public justice. 

O Vanity ! how little is thy force acknowledged, or thy 
operations discerned I How wantonly dost thou deceive 
mankind under different disguises! Sometimes tlk.11 d._>st 
wear the face of pity, sometimes of generosity ; nay, thou 
assurance even to put on those glorious ornaments 
which belong only to heroic virtue. Thou odious, deformed 
monster ! whom priests have railed at, philosophers de- 
spised, and poets ridiculed ; is there a wretch so abandoned 
aa to own thee for an acquaintance in public ! — yet how 
few will refuse to enjoy thee in private ? nay, thou art the 
pursuit of most men through their lives. The greatest vil- 
lanicB are daily practised to please thee ; nor is the meanest 
thief below, or the greatest hero above, thy notice. Thy 
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embraces are often the sole aim and sole reward of the p 
rata robbery and the plundered province. It is to pamper d 

thee, thou harlot, that we attempt to withdraw from others 
what we do not want, or to withhold from them what tliey 
do. All onr passions are thy slaves. Avarice itself is often 
no more than thy handmaid, and even Lust, thy pimp. 
The bully Fear, like a coward, flies before thee, and Joy 
and Grief hide their heads in thy presence. 

I know thou wilt think that whilst I abuse thee X court 
thee, and that thy love hath inspired mo to write this 
s»rciistical panegyric on thee ; but thou art deceived : I 
valui' thee Dot of a farthing ; nor will it give me any pain 
if thou shouldst prevail on the reader to censure this di- 
s arrant nonsense ; for know, to thy confusion, 
1 1 have introduced thee for no other purpose than to 
:hen out a short chapter, aud bo I return to my history. 



dlAFTER XVI. 



THE ESCAPE OF THK THIEF. KB. A HA MB 8 DISAPPOINTMENT. 
THE ARRIVAL OF TWO VERY EXTRAORDINARY PERSONAGES, 
ANT) THE INTRODUCTION OF PAB80N ADAMS TO PARSON UAB- 
NABAS. 

Barnabas and the surgeon, being returned, as we have 
i i he inn, in order to convey the thief before the jui 
■■■re greatly concerned to find a small accident had 
happened, which somewhat disconcerted them ; and this 
was no other than the thief's escape, who had modestly 
withdrawn himself by night, declining all ostentation, and 
not choosing, in imitation of some great men, to distinguish 
liimveif at, the expense of being pointed at. 

When the company had retired the evening before, the 
thief was detained in a room where the constable, and one 
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of the young fellows who took him, were planted as his 
guard. About the second watch a general complaint of 
drought wis made, both by the prisoner tad hi- ! 
Among « last agreed that the constable should 

remain on duty, and the young fellow call up the tapster ; 
in wliirL disposition the litter apprehended not U 
danger, as the constable was well armed, and BOuld besides 
-:;rutuon him back to his assistance, if the prisoner 
le bast attempt to gain his liberty. 

The yoting fellow had not long left the room be 
eame into the constable's head that the prisoner migl 
on him by surprise, and, thereby preventing him of the use 
of Iiis weapons, especially the long staff in which he 
confided, might reduce the success of a struggle to an 
equal chance. He wisely, therefore, to prevent this incon- 
venience, slipped out of the room himself, and locked the 
door, waiting without with his staff in his hand, ready 
lifted to fell the unhappy prisoner if by ill fortune he 
should attempt to break out. 

But human life, as hath been discovered bysoi". 
man or other (for I would by no means bo under 
affect the honor of making any snob discovery), very much 
resembles a game at chess ; for, as in the latter, while a 
gamester is too attentive to secure himself very strongly on 
one side the board, he is apt to leave an unguarded opening 
on the other ; so doth it often happen in life, and so did it 
happen on this occasion ; for whilst the cautious eoi 
with such wonderful sagacity had possessed himself of the 
door, he most unhappily forgot the window. 

The thief, who played on the other side, no sooner per- 
ceived this opening than he began to move that way ; and, 
finding the passage easy, he took with him tho young fel- 
low's hat, and without any ceremony stepped into the street 
and made the best of his way. 

The young fellow, returning with a doable mug of strong 
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a little surprised to find the constable at the door ; 

it much more so when, the door being opened, lie per- 

ived the prisoner had made his escape, and which way. 

e threw down the beer, and, without littering any thing 

the constable except a hearty curse or two, he nimbly 

pod out of the window, and went again in pursuit of his 

iy, being very unwilling to lose the reward which lie bad 

ured himself of. 

The eoiiBtable hath not been discharged..! suspicion 00 

this account ; it hath been Baid (hat, not being concerned in 

the taking the thief, he conld not have been entitled to any 

part of the reward if he had been convicted ; that the thief 

had several guineas in his pocket ; that it was very unlikely 

shonfd have been guilty of such an oversight ; that his 

itence for leaving the room was absurd ; that it was lih 

instant maxim that a wise man never refused money 

on any conditions ; that at every election he always had sold 

bis vote to both parties, etc. 

But, notwithstanding these and many other such allegi 
tJOM, lam sufficiently convinced of his innocence, turvinj 
been positively assured of it by those who received their in- 
formations from his own mouth, which, in the opinion ( 
Borne moderns, is the best, and indeed only, evidence. 

All the family were now np, and with many others ai 

tembled in the kicthen, where Mr. Tow-wouso was in some 

.illation, the surgeon having declared that by law he 

liable to be indicted for the thief's escape, as it was 

of his house; ho was a little comforted, however, bj 

•. Barnabas 'b opinion, that as the escape was by night the 

would not He. 

tronse delivered herself in the following 

irdu : " Sura never was such a fool as my husband ; would 

iy other person living have left a man in the ODttodv 

such a drunken, drowsy blockhead as Tom Suckbribc i" 

(which was the constable's name) ; " and if he could be in- 
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■■-. itliout any harm to his wife and children, I should 
be glnd of it." (Then the hell mug in Joseph's room.) 
" Why, Betty, John, chamberlain, where the devil are yon 
all i Have yon no ears, or no conscience, not to tend the 
sick better ! See what the gentleman wants. Why don't 
you go yonrself, Mr. Tow-wouse ? But any one may die 
for yon ; you have no more feeling than a deal board. If 
:i 1MB llvL'd a fortnight in your house without spending a 
penny, you would never put him in mind of it. See 
whether he drinks tea or coffee for breakfast." " Yes, my 
dear," cried Tow-wouse. She then asked the doctor and 
Mr. Barnabas what morning's draught they chose, who an- 
swered, they had a pot of cider- and at the fire ; which we 
will leave them merry over, and return to Joseph. 

lie had rose pretty early tliis morning ; but, though his 
wounds were far from threatening any danger, he was so 
sore with the bruises that it was impossible for him to 
think of undertaking a journey yet ; Mr. Adams, therefore, 
whose stock was visibly decreased with the expenses of sup- 
per and breakfast, and which could not survive that day's 
scoring, began to consider how it was possible to recruit it. 
At last he cried, " He had luckily hit on a sure method, 
and though it would oblige him to return liiinself home 
together with Joseph, it mattered not much." He then 
scut for Tow-wouse, and taking him into another room, 
told him, " He wanted to borrow three guineas, for whieh 
he would put ample security into his hands." Tow-wouse. 
who expected a watch, or ring, or something of double 
the valne, answered, " He believed he could furnish him." 
Upon which Adams, pointing to his saddle-bag, told him, 
with a face and voice full of solemnity, "that there were 
in that bag no leas than nine volumes of manuscript ser- 
mons, as well worth a hundred pounds as a shilling was 
worth twelve pence, and that he would deposit one of the 
volumes in hiB hands by way of pledge, not doubting bat 
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iat lie would have the honesty to return it on his payment 
of the money ; for otherwise he must be a very great It 

fag th.it. every volume would at least bring him 
pounds, as he had been informed by a neighboring clergy- 
man in Uio country ; for," said lie, " as to my own pi 

net yet dealt in printing, I do not pretend to 
certain the exact value of such things." 

Tow-wonse, who TO a Utile surprised at the pawn, said 
(and not without some truth) " that he was no judge of the 
i of such kind of goods ; ami as for money, ho really 
vi.iv short." Adams answered, " Certainly he would 
not scruple to lend him three guineas on what was undoubt- 
edly worth at least, ten." The landlord! replied, " lie did 
not believe he had so much money in the house, and be- 
sides, he was to make up a sum. lie was very confident 
the books were of modi higher value, and heartily sorry it 
did not suit him." Ho then cried out, "Coming, s 
though nobody called ; and ran downstairs without 
fear of breaking his neck. 

Poor Adams was extremely dejected at this disappoint- 
ment, nor knew he what further stratagem to try. He Im- 
mediately applied to his pipe, his constant friend and com- 
fort in his afflictions ; aiid leaning over the rails, ho de- 
voted himself to meditation, assisted by the inspiring fumes 
of tobacco. 

He had on a nightcap drawn over his wig, and a short 
great-coat, which half covered his cassock — a dress which, 
added to something comical enough in his ocnmtei 
composed a figure likely to attract the eyes of those who 
ncii' in ft oyer given to observation. 

Whilst he was smoking his pipe in this posture, a coach 
and six, with a nnmorous attendance, drove into the inn. 
There alighted from the coach a yoang fellow and a brace 
of pointers, after wluch another young fellow leaped from 
the box, and shook the former by thu hand ; and both, 
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getber with llu- dogs, were instantly coiuiu 
Tow-wouse into an apartment, whither, as they pas.-t I 
entertained themselves with the following short facetious 
dialogue : 

'• Yon are a pretty fellow for a coachman, Jack 1" says 
he from the couch ; " you had almost overturned us just 
now." " Pox take you !" says the coachman ; " if 1 had 
only broke yonr neck, it would have been saving some- 
body else the trouble ; but I should have been sorry for the 
pointers." " Why, yon son of a b — ," answered the other, 
" if nobody conld shoot better than you, the pointers would 

of no use." " D — n mc," says the coachman, " I will 
shoot with you, five guineas a shot." " You be hanged," 
says the other ; " for live guineas you shall shoot at my 
" Done," says the coaehman; "I'll pepper you 
than ever you was peppered by Jenny Bouncer." 
"Pepper your grandmother!" says the other: "Here's 
Tow-wouse will let you shoot at him for a shilling a time." 
" I know his honor better," cries Tow-wouse ; " I never 
saw a surer shot at a partridge. Every man misses now and 
then ; but if I could shoot half as well as his honor I would 
desire no better livelihood than I could get by my gun." 
" Pox on yon," said the coachman ; " you demolish more 
game now than your head's worth. There's a bit*;h, Tnw- 
wouse : by G — , she never blinked * a bird in her life." 
" I have a puppy, not a year old, shall hunt with her for a 
bundled," criee the other gentleman. "Done," b 
ooaehmaa; "but yon will be poxed before yon make the 
bet." '' If TOO have a mind for a bet," cries the coach- 
man, " I will match mj spotted dog with your white bitch 
for a hundred, play or pay." " Done," says the other : 
"and I'll run Boldface against Slouch with you for 
another." " No, " cries he from the box ; "but I'll ven- 

* To blink is a term used to signify ihe dog's passing by a b 

out pointing at it. 
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tare Mies Jenny against Boldface, or Hannibal either." 
l * 60 to the devil, 1 ' flries he from the coach : " I will make 
every bet your own way, to he euro ! I will match llanni- 
hul with Slouch for a thousand, if yon dare ; and .1 - 
first." 

They were now arrived ; and the reader will be very con- 
tented to leave thein, and repair to the kitchen, where Bar- 
nabas, the surgeon, and an exciseman, were smoking their 
pipes over some cider-and ; and where the servants, who 
attended the two noble gentlemen we have just seen alight, 
were now arrived. 

"Tom," cries one of the footmen, "there's Parson 
Adams smoking his pipe in the gallery." " Tea," Bays 
Tom, " I pulled off my hat to him, and the parson spoke to 

" Is the gentleman a clergyman, then I" says Barnabas 
(for his cassock had been tied up when first he arrived). 
" Tee, sir," answered the footman, " and one there be but 
few like." " Aye," said Barnabas, " If I had known it 
sooner, I shonld have desired his comp:uiy ; I would always 
show a proper respect for the cloth ; but what say yon, i!nc- 
tor, shall we adjourn into a room, and invite him to take 
part of a bowl of pnnch 1" 

This proposal was immediately agreed to and executed ; 

ami Tarson Adams iic^cpting the invitation, much civility 

] between the two clergymen, who both declared the 

sat honor they had for the cloth. They had not been 

; together before they entered into a discourso on small 

tithes, which continued a full honr, without the doctor or 

exciseman's having one opportunity to oih-r a word. 

It was then proposed to begin a general conversation, and 

: exciseman opened on foreign affairs ; but a won! nn- 

ickily dropping from one of them, introduced a disserta- 

. on the hardships suffered by the inferior clergy, 
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which, after a long duration, com-Iinled with bringing tha 
nine voltunes of sermons on Uie carjnt. 

Barnatias greatly discouraged poor Adams. He said " the 
age was so wicked that nobody read sermons : wonld yoo 
tbink it. Mr. Adams V said he, " I once intended to print 
a volume of sermons myself, and they had the approbation 
of two or three bishops ; but what do you think a book- 
seller offered me?" "Twelve guineas, perhaps," cried 
Adams. " tyjt twelve pence, I assure yon," answered Bar- 
nabas : " nay, the dog refused me a Concordance in ex- 
change. At last I offered to give him the printing them, 
for the sake of dedicating them to that very gentleman who 
just now drove his own coach into the inn ; and, I assure 
yon, he had the impudence iu refuse my offer, by which 
means I lost a good living, that was afterward given away 
in exchange for a pointer, to one who — but I will not say 
any thing against the cloth. So you may guess, Mr. Adams, 
what yon are to expect ; for if sermons would hare gone 
down, I believe— I will not he vain ; but to be concise with 
you, three bishops said they were the best that ever were 
writ : but indeed there are a pretty moderate number 
printed already, and not all sola yet." " Pray, sir," said 
Adams, " to what do you think the numbers may amount t' 
"Sir," answered Barnabas, "a bookseller told me 1 
listed five thousand volumes at least." " Five thousr 
quoth the surgeon. ""What can they be writ upon? 
remember, when I was a boy, I used to read one Tillotson's 
sermons ; and I am sure, if a man practised half bo mram 
as is in one of those sermons, he will go to heaven." 
" Doctor," cried Barnabas, "you have a profane way of 
talking, for which I must reprove you. A man can 

iluty too frequently inculcated into him. And as 
for Tillotson, to be sure he was a good writer, and said 
tilings very well ; but comparisons are odious : another 
man may write as well as he — I believe there are acme of 
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my sermons — " and then he applied the candle to h 
pipe. " And I believe there are eome of my discourses.' 
cries Adams, "which the bishops would not think totally 
unworthy of being printed ; and I have been informed I 
might procure a very large sum (indeed an immense one) 
them." "I doubt that," answered Barnabas : "bow- 
er, if yon desire to make some money of them, perhaps 
■on may sell them by advertising the manuscript sermous 
■ clergyman lately deceased, nil warranted originals, and 
ver printed. And now I think of it, I should be obliged 
yon, if there be ever a funeral one among them, to lend 
me ; for I am this very day to preach a funeral sermon, 
ir which I have not pennedm line, though I am to have. ■ 
double price." Adams answered " he had but one, which 
lie feared would not serve his purpose, being sacred to the 
memory of a magistrate, who had exerted himself vtST 
lariy in the preservation of the morality of his neighbors, 
insomuch that lie had neither ale-house nor lewd woman in 
t!n) parish where he lived," "Mo," replied Barnabas, 
"that will not do quite so well; for the deceased, upon 
whose virtues I am to harangue, was a little too much ad- 
dicted to liquor, and publicly kept a mistress — I believe 
I must take a common sermon, and trust to my memory to 
introduce something handsome on him." "To your ro- 
ll rather," said the doctor : "your memory will bo 
apter to put you out ; for no man living remembers any 
thing good of him," 

With such kind of spiritual discourse they emptied the 

wl of punch, paid their reckoning, and separated : 

i" doctor went up to Joseph, Parson Barnalms 

Icparted to celebrate the aforesaid deceased, and the exeise- 

ended into the cellar to gauge the vessels. 

Joseph was now ready to sit down to a loin of mutton, 

id waited for Mr, Adams, when he and the doctor came 

The doctor, having felt his pulse and examined lux 
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Wounds, declared hira much better, which he imputed to 
that sanative soporiferoas dl ino " whose vir- 

!n(¥," he said, " were never to be sufficiently extolled." 
And great indeed they must be if Joseph was bo much in- 
debted to them as the doctor imagined, Btnee nothing more 
than those effluvia which escaped the cork could have con- 
tributed to his recovery, for the medicine had stood un- 
touched in the window ever since its arrival. 

Joseph passed that day, and the three following, with his 
friend Adams, in which nothing so remarkable happened 
as the swift progress of his recovery. As he had an excel- 

'!t of body, hia wounds were now almost h 
and his bruises gave him so tittle uneasiness that he pressed 
Mr. Adams to let him depart ; told him he should Dover 
be able to return sufficient thanks for all his favors, bat 
begged that he might no longer delay his journey to London. 

Adams, notwithstanding the ignorance, as he conceived 
it, of Mr. Tow-wouse, and the envy (for such he thought it) 
of Mr. Barnabas, had great expectations from his sermons : 
seeing therefore Joseph in so good a way, he told him he 
wonld agree to his setting out the next morning b 
stage-coach, that he believed he should have sufficient, 
after the reckoning paid, to procure him one day's convey- 
ance m it, and afterwards he would be able to get on on 
foot, or might be favored with a lift in some neighbor's 
wagon, especially as there was then to be a fair in the town 
whither the coach would carry him, to which numbers from 
his parish resorted. And as to himself, he agreed to pro- 
coed to the great city. 

They were now walking in the inn-yard, when a fat, fair, 
short person rode in, and, alighting from his horse, went 
directly up to Barnabas, who was smoking his pipe on a 
bench. The parson and the stranger shook one another 
very lovingly by the hand, and went into a room together. 

The evening now coming on, Joseph retired 
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ber, wbitlier the good Adams accompanied him, and took 
this opportunity to expatiate on the great mercies God had 
lately ehown him, of which lie ought not only to have the 
deepest inward sense, but likewise to express outward 
thankfulness for them. They therefore fell both on their 

Iees, and spent a considerable time in prayer and thanks- 
giving. 

They bad just finished when Betty came in and told 
Mr. Adams Mr. Barnabaa desired to speak to him on some 
nf consequence bfllowstafoi Joseph damped, if it 
was likely to detain him long, he would let him know it, 
that he might go to bed, which Adams promised, and in 
that case they wished one another good-night. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



PLEASANT DIBOOUBSB BETWEEN THE TWO rAKBONB AMD 
THE BOOKBSLLBB, which was BBOKB WW BY AN 
LL'CKY ACCIDENT HAPPENING IN THE INN, WHICH I 
DWBnj A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MES. TOW-WOtTSE ANB HEB 
t NO GENTLE KIND. 

As soon as Adams came Into the room, Mr. Barnabas in- 
■ inn! to the stranger, who was, he told him, a book- 
seller, and would be as likely to deal with hiin for his ser- 
anj man whatever. Adams, saluting the stranger, 
; Barnabas that he was very much obliged to him ; 
hat nothing could be more convenient, for he had Do Other 
. to the great city, and was heartily desirous of re- 
ing with the young man, who was just recovered of his 
misfortune, lie then snapped bis fingem (as was tame] with 
i took two or three turns about tin.' room in an ec- 
.\:nl in induce the bookseller to be as expeditious as 
possible, as likewise to offer him a hetter price for hifl BOBb 
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modify, lie assured them thuir meeting m extreme! j IncVy 

df; for that lie had the most preying occasion for 

spent, end luiving 

a friend then in the same inn, who was just recovered fmm 

rounds he had received from robbers, and was in a 
moat indigent condition. " So that nothing," says he, 
" eonld be bo opportune for the supplying both onr necee- 
fiitictt as my making an immediate bargain with yon, " 

As soon as he had seated himself, the stranger began in 
irds : " Sir, I do not care absolutely to deny engag- 
ing in what my friend Mr. Barnabas recommends ; but mor- 
mons are mere drugs. The trade is so vastly stocked with 

Minn that really, unless thej i ie ont with • in- i 

. Id or Weatley, or w>i ther such great man, as a 

bishop, or those sort of people, 1 don't care to tosch ; un- 
it was a ser a pn m h< A on the 30th of January ; 

op we could eay in the title-page, published :-t the buquI 
request of die congregation, or the inhabitants : bat, truly, 
for a dry piece of sermons, I had rattier be exensed, espe- 
cially as my hands are so full at present. However, air, as 
Mr. Barnabas mentioned them to me, I will, if you please, 
lake tho manuscript with me to I -i you my 

BTJ short time." 

11 Oh !" said Adams, " if yon desire it, I 'will read two 
or three discourses as a specimen." This Barnabas, who 
loved aermona no better than a grocer doth figs, immedi- 
ately objected to, and advised Adams to lei 
have his sermons, telling him, " If be gave him a din 
lie might be certain of a speedy answer," adding, he need 
not scruple trusting them in his possession. " No," said 
the bookseller, " if it was a play that liad been acted twenty 
nights together, I believe it 

Adams did not at all relish the last expn 
" he was sorry to bear Ben i plays.'" 

by me, I assure you," cried the bookseller, " thou] 
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• whether the licensing act may not shortly 
ii' tune footing; trail have formerly known i 
hundred guineas given for a play." "More shame for 

flu.se who gave it," cried Barnabas. " Why BO I* 1 slid ttu 
bookseller, " for they got hnndredfl by it." " But id Own 
mi difference between conveying good or ill instructions to 
•I i" said Adams. "Would not an honest mind 
rather lose money by the one than gain it by the other V 
" if you eon find any anon, I will not be their nindnnea,'* 
answered the bookseller ; " but I think those persons who 
t by preaching sermons are tire properest to lose by print- 
them ; for my part, the copy that sells best will be 
always the best copy in my opinion ; lam no enemy to ser- 
i-, but because they don't aeD j for 1 would as soon 
rim. one nl" Whiteneld'e as any Earee whatever.* 1 

ints such heterodox stuff ought to be 
langed," says Barnabas. "Sir," said he, turning to Adams, 
Uow'e writings (I know not whether you have seeu 
a levelled :it the clergy. He would reduce us to 
he example of the primitive ages, forsooth ! and would En- 
mute to the people that a clergyman ought to be always 

iching ami praying. He pretends to understand the 
Scripture literally ; and would make mankind believe that 
arty and low estate which was recommended to the 
church in ite infancy, and was oidy temporary doctrine 
lapted to her under persecution, was to be preserved in 
r flourishing and established state. Sir, the principles of 
Tolatid, Woolflton, and all the freethinker*, are not euicu 
to do half the mischief as those professed by this 
llow and his followers." 
' Sir," answered Adams, " if Mr. Whitcfield had carried 
his doctrine no farther than you mention, I should have 
I d, as I once was, his well-wisher. I am myself as 
t an enemy to the luxury and splendor of the clergy ! 
an be. I do not, more than he, by the liuunehin 
J A—i 
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estate of the Church, understand the palaces, equipages, 
drees, furniture, rich dainties, and vast fortunes, of her 
ministers*. Surely those tilings which savor so strongly of 
this world become not the servants of one who professed 
liia kingdom was not of it. But when he began to call 
nonsense and enthusiasm to his aid, and set up the detest- 
able doctrine of faith against good works, I was his friend 
no longer ; for surely that doctrine was coined in hell ; and 
one would think none hut the devil himself could have the 
confidence to preach it. For can any thing be more de- 
rogatory to the honor of God than for men to imagine that 
the all-wise Being will hereafter say to the good and virtu- 
ous, ' Notwithstanding the purity of thy life, notwithstand- 
ing that constant rule of virtue and goodness in which yon 
walked upon earth, still as thou didst not believe every 

in the true orthodox manner, thy want of faith shall 
condemn thee V Or, on the other side, can any doctrine 
have a more pernicious influence on BOeietj than a per- 
suasion that it will be a good plea for the villain at 
the last day — ' Lord, it is true I never obeyed one of thy 
commandments, yet pnnish me not, for I believe them 
all 1 ' " "I suppose, sir," said the bookseller, " your ser- 
mons are of a different kind." " Ay, sir," said Adams, 
" the contrary, 1 thank heaven, is inculcated in almort 
(mtv page, or I should bebe my own opinion, which hath 
been, that a virtuous and go Bathen, are 

.. ceptable in the sight of their Creator than a vicions 
and wicked Christian, though his faith was as perfectly 
orthodox as St, Panl himself." "I wish yoo success," 
Bays the bookseller, " but must beg to \te excused, as my 
hands are so very full at present ; and indeed 1 am afraid 
you will find a backwardness in the trade to engage in a 
book which the clergy would be certain to cry down." 
" God forbid," says Adams, " any books should be propa- 
guted which the clergy would cry down ; but if you mean 
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j the clergy some few designing, factions men, who havi 
t at heart to establish some favorite schemes at the price of 
the liberty of mankind, ami the wry essence of religion, it 
i- not in the power of such persons to decry any hook they 
please ; witness that excellent book called ' A Plain Ac- 
count of the Nature and End of the Sacrament '—a book 
written (:f I may venture on the expression) with the pen 
of an angel, and calculated to restore the true use of Chris- 
tianity, and of that sacred institution ; for what could tend 
more to the noble purposes of religion than frequent cheer- 
1 meetings among the members of a society, iu which 
ley should, in the presence of one another, and in the s 

e of the Supreme Being, make promises of being good, 
riendly, and benevolent to each other I Now, this exccl- 
wit book was attacked by a party, but unsuccessfully. " 
At these words Barnabas fell a ringing with all the violence 
trinable ; upon which a servant attending, he bid him 
'bringabil! immediately; for that he was in company, 
r aught he knew, with the devil himself ; and he ex- 
1 to hear the Alcoran, the Leviathan, or Woolston 
bended, if he Staid a few minutes longer." A.laiiH 
' as he was so much moved at his mentioning a 
book which he did without apprehending any possibility of 
offence, that he would bo so kind to propose any objec- 
tions he had to it, which he would endeavor to answer." 
"I propose objections !" said Barnabas ; " I never read a 
syllable in any such wicked book ; I never saw it in my 
, I assure you, " Adams w;is going to answer, when a 
most hideous uproar began in the inn, Mrs. Tow-wouse, 
, Tow-wonse, and Betty, all lifting up their voices to- 
; but Mrs. Tow-wouse's voice, like a bass viol in 
incert, was clearly and distinctly distinguished among the 
;, and was heard to articulate the following sounds : " O 
i damn'd villain ! is this the return to all the care I have 
taken of your family ? This the reward of my virtue ? la 
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this the manner in which yon behave to one who brought 
yon a fortune, and preferred yon to so many matches, all 
yonr betters i To abuse my bed, my own bed, with my 
own servant ! but I'll maul the slut : I'll tear her nasty trjTM 
out ! Was ever such a pitiful dog to take up with such a 
muan trollop ? If she had been a gentlewoman, like my- 
self, it had been some excuse ; but a beggarly, saucy, 
dirty servant-maid. Get you out of my house, yon whore. " 
To which she added another name, which we do not care 
to stain onr paper with. It was a monosyllable be 
with a b — , and indeed was the same as if she had pro- 
nounced the words, she-dog. Which term we shall, to 
avoid offence, use on this occasion, though indeed both the 
mistress and maid uttered the above-mentioned h — , a word 
extremely disgustful to females of the lower port. Betty liad 
borne ail hitherto with patience, and had uttered only lam- 
entations ; but the bust appellation stung her to the quick. 
" I am a woman as well as yourself," she roared out, "and 
no she-dog ; and if I have been a little naughty, I ain not Ute 
first; if I have been no better than I should be," erii 
sobbing, "that's uo reason yon should call me ont of my 
name; my be-betters are wo-worse than me." " Huzzy, 
huzzy," says Mrs. Tow-wouse, " have you the ltn] 
to answer me! Did I not catch you, yon Btuej 
then again repeated tbo terrible word so odious to 
ears. " I can't bear that name," answered Betty ; " if I 
have been wicked, I am to answer for it myself in the other 
world ; but I have done nothing that's unnatural, and I 
will go out of your house this moment, for I will never be 
called she-dog by any mistress in England." Mrs. Tow- 
wouse then armed herself with the spit, but was prevented 
from executing any dreadful purpose by Mr. Adams, who 
confined her arms with the strength of a wrist which Her- 
cules would not have been ashamed of. Mr. Tow- 
being caught, as our lawyers express it, with the 
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and having no defence to- make, very prudently withdrew 
himself ; and Betty committed herself to the protection of 
the hostler, who, though she could not conceive him pleased 
with what had happened, was, in her opinion, rather a 
gentler beast than her mistress. 

Mrs. Tow-wouse, at the intercession of Mr. Adams, and 
finding the enemy vanished, began to compose herself, and 

t Length recovered the usual serenity of her temper, in 
which we will leave her, to open to the reader the steps 
which led to a catastrophe, common enough, and oomio>] 

mongh too, porhapa, in modern history, yet often fatal to 
the repose and well-being of families, and the subject of 
many tragedies, both in life and on the stage. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



TOE HISTORY OF BETTY THE 



AND AN ACCOUNT 



OF WHAT OCCASIONED THE VIOLENT SCENE IN THE TKECED- 

ino en ait eh. 

Betty, who was the occasion of all this hurry, had some 
good qualities. She had good nature, generosity, and com- 
passion, but unfortunately her constitution was composed of 
those warm ingredients which, though the purity of courts 
or nunneries might have happily controlled them, were by 
no means able to endure the ticklish situation of a chamber- 
maid at an inn, who is daily liable to the solicitations of 
lovers of all complexions, to the dangerous addresses of 
fine gentlemen of the army, who sometimes are obliged to 
reside with them a whole year together, and, above all, 
are exposed to the caresses of footmen, stage -coachmen, and 
drawers, all of whom employ the whole artillery of kiss- 
ing, flattering, bribing, and every other weapon which is to 
be found in the whole armory of love, against them. 
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tty, who was but one-and-twenty, had now lived three 
i in this dangerous situation, during winch she had 

japed pretty well. An ensign of foot was the first who 
had made an impression on her heart ; he did indeed raise 
a Same in her which required the care of a surgeon to cooL 

While she burnt for him, several others burnt for her. 
Officers of the array, young gentleman travelling the west- 
ern circuit, inoffensive squires, and some of graver charac- 
ter, were set afire by her charms 1 

At length, having perfectly recovered the effects of her 
first unhappy pn— \m\ } she seemed to have vowed a state of 
perpctnul chastity. She waa long deal to all the sufferings 
of her lovers, till one day, at a neighboring fair, the ri 
of John the hostler, with a uew straw hat and a pint of wine, 
made a second conquest over her. 

She did not, however, feel any of those flames on this 
occasion which had been the consequence of her former 
amour ; nor indeed those other ill effects which prudent 
young women very justly apprehend from too absolute ;ui 
indulgence to the pressing endearments of their lover*. 
This latter, perhaps, was a little owing to her not being 
entirely constant to John, with whom she permitted Tom 
Whipwell the stage-coachman, and now and then a hand- 
some yonng traveller, to share her favors. 

Mr. Tow-wonse had for some time east the languishing 
eyes of affection on this young mui'len. He bid laid hold 
i m every opportunity of saying tender things to her, squeez- 
ing her by the hand, and sometimes kissing her lips ; for, 
as the violence of his passion had considerably abated Mrs. 
Tow-wonse, so, like water which is stopped from its usual 
current in one place, it naturally sought a vent in ?- 
Mrs. Tow-wouse is thought to have perceived this abate- 
ment, and probably it added very little to the natural 
sweetness of her temper ; for though she was as true to her 
husband as the dial to the sun, she was rather more desir- 
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ons of being shone on, as being more capable of feeling his 
warmth. 

Ever since Joseph's arrival, Betty had conceived an ex- 
traordinary liking to him, which discovered itself more and 
more as he grew better and better ; till that fatal evening, 
when, as she was warming his bed, her passion grew to such 
a height, and so perfectly mastered both her modesty and 
her reason, that, after many fruitless hints and sly ii 
ations, she at last threw down the warming-pun, and, em- 
bracing him with great eagerness, swore he was the hand- 
somest creature she had ever SMB. 

Joseph, in great confusion, leaped from her, and told 
her he was sorry to see a young woman cast off all regard 
to modesty ; but. she had gone too far to recede, and grew 
bo very indecent that Joseph was obliged, contrary to Ids 
inclination, to use some violence to her, and taking her in 
his arms, he shut her out of the room, and locked the door. 

How ought man to rejoice that his chastity is always in 
his own power ; that, if he bath sufficient strength of mind, 
lie hath always a competent strength of body to defend 
himself, and cannot, like a poor weak woman, be ravished 
against his will I 

Betty was in the most violent agitation at. this disappoint- 
ment. Rage and lust pulled her heart, as with two strings, 
two different ways ; one moment she thought of slabbing 
Joseph ; the next, of taking him in her arms, and devour- 
ing him with kisses ; hot the latter passion was far more 
prevalent. Then she thonght of revenging his refusal on 
herself ; but whilst she was engaged in this meditation, 
happily death presented itself to her in so many shapes — ■ 
of drowning, hanging, poisoning, etc. — that her distracted 
mind could resolve on none. In this perturbation of spirit 
it accidentally occurred to her memory that her master's 
bed was not made ; she therefore went directly to his room, 
where he happened at that time to he engaged at his bureau. 
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As soon as she saw him she attempted to retire ; but he 
called her back, and taking her by the hand, squeezed her 
bo tenderly, at the same time whispering so many soft 
things into her ears, and then pressed her so closely with 
his kisses, that the vanquished fair one, whose passions 
were already raised, and which were not so whimsically 
capricious that one man only could lay them, though, per- 
haps, ahe would have rather preferred that one — the van- 
quished fair one quietly submitted, I say, to her master's 
will, who had just attained the accomplishment of his bliss 
when Mrs. Tow-wouse unexpectedly entered the room, and 
caused all that confusion which we have before seen, and 
which it is not necessary, at present, to take any further 
notice of ; since, without the assistance of a single hint 
from us, every reader of any speculation or experience, 
though not married himself, may easily conjecture that it 
concluded with the discharge of Jtetty, the submission of 
Mr. Tow-wonse, with some things to bo performed on his 
side by way of gratitude for his wife's goodness in being 
reconciled to him, With many hearty promises never to 
offend any more in the like manner ; and, lastly, hi* quietly 
and contentedly bearing to be reminded of his transgres- 
sions, as a kind of penance, once or twice a day during 
residue of his life. 
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CHAPTER 1. 



on 
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OF DIVISIONS IN AUTHORS. 

Theke are certain mysteries or secrets in ;tll trades, from 
le highest to the lowest, from that of prime -ministering 
to this of authoring, which are seldom discovered unless to 
members of the same calling. Among those used by u 
gentlemen of the latter occupation, I take this of dividing 
our works into boobs and chapters to be none of the least 
'Osiderable. Now, fur want of being truly acquainted 
with this secret, common readers imagine that by this :irt. 
of dividing we mean only to swell oor works to a much 
larger hulk than they would otherwise be extended to. 
These several places, therefore, in our paper which are tilled 
with our books and chapters are understood as BO ><ni<-h 
buckram, stays, and stay-tape in a tailor's bill, serving only 
to make up the sum total, commonly found at the bottom 
u! uur first page and of Ids hist. 

But in reality the case is otherwise, and in this as well a 

M (it)ier instances we consult the advantage of our reader, 

our own ; anil indeed many notable usee arise to him 

n thin method ; for, first, those little spaces between 

chapters may be looked apon u an ion or re 

bftTC In.' iiuiy stop and take a glass Of any other nrfrae a - 

it pleases him. Nay. our fine readers will per- 

t|M In- Bcarce able to travel Far&er than through one of 

: day. Ae to those vacant pages which arc placed 
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between our books, they are to be regarded as those stages 
when in long journeys the traveller stays some time to re- 
pose himself, and consider of what he hath seen in the pari* 
he hath already passed through — a consideration which I 
take the liberty to recommend a little to the reader ; for, 
however swift his capacity may be, I would not advise him 
to travel through these pages too fast ; for if he doth, he 
may probably miss the seeing some curioos productions of 
nature which will be observed by the slower and more 
accurate reader. A volume without any Buch places of rest 
resembles the opening of wilds or seas which tires the eye 
iud fatigues the uplift when entered upon. 

Secondly, what are the contents prefixed to every chapter 
but so many inscriptions over the gates of inns (to continue 
the same metaphor), informing the reader what entertain- 
ment he is to expect, which, if he likes not, he may travel 
on to the next ; for, in biography, as we are not tied down 
to an end OOBOrttiurtion equally with other historians, so a 
chapter or two (for instance, this I am now writing) may 
tie often passed over without any injury to the whole. And 
in these inscriptions I have been as faithful as possible, not 
imitating the celebrated Montaigne, who promises you one 
thing and gives you another ; nor some title-page authors, 
who promise a great deal and produce nothing at all. 

There are, besides these more obvious benefits, several 
others which our readers enjoy from this art of dividing, 
though perhaps most of them too mysterious to be pres- 
ently understood by any who are not initiated into the sci- 
ence of authoring. To mention, therefore, but one which is 
most obvious, it prevents spoiling the beauty of a book by 
turning down its leaves, a method otherwise necessary to 
those readers who (though they read with great improve- 
ment and advantage) are apt, when they return to their 
study after half an hour's absence, to forget where they I 
off. 
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These divisions have the sanction of great antiquity. 
Homer not only divided his great work into twenty -four 
books (in compliment perhaps to the twenty-four letters to 
which he had very particular obligations), but, according to 
the opinion of some very sagacious critics, hawked them all 
separately, delivering only one book at a time (probably by 
subscription). He was the first inventor of the art which 
hath so long lain dormant, of publishing by numbers — an 
art now brought to such perfection that oven dictionaries 
are divided and exhibited piecemeal to the public ; nay, 
one bookseller hath (to encourage learning and case tho 
public) contrived to give them a dictionary in this dividt 
manner for only fifteen shillings more than it wuuld him 
cost entire. 

Virgil hath given us his poem in twelve books, an argu- 
ment of his modesty ; for by that, doubtless, he would in- 
sinuate that he pretends to no more than half the merit of 
the Greek ; for the same reason, our Milton went originally 
no farther than ten, till, being puffed up by the praise of 
his friends, he put himself on the same footing with tho 
Roman poet. 

I shall not, however, enter so deep into this matter a 
some very learned critics have done, who have with infi- 
nite labor and acute discernment discovered what books aro 
proper for embellishment, and what require simplicity only, 
particularly with regard to similes, which I think are now 
generally agreed to become any book but the first. 

I will dismiss this chapter with the following observa- 
tion : that it becomes an author generally to divide a book 
as it does a butcher to joint his meat, for such assistance is 
of great help to both the reader and the carver. And now 
having indulged myself a little, I will endeavor to indulge 
the curiosity of my reader, who is no doubt impatient to 
know what he will find in the subsequent chapters of this 
book. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A SCBPKISINO tNRTANCE OF MR. AI-AMs's SHORT MEMORY, WTTH 
THE CNFOETtSATE CONSEQUENCES WHICH IT BBOtK 



Mr. Adams and Joseph were now ready to depart d 
cnt ways, when an accident determined the former to return 
with his friend, which Tow-wouse, Barnabas, and the 
bookseller had not been able to do. Thifi accident was, that 
those sermons, which the parson was travelling to London 
to publish, were, O my good reader ! left behind, what 
he had mistaken for them in the saddlebags being no other 
ihiin three shirts, a pair of shoes, and some other necessa- 
ries, wliich Mrs. Adams, who thought her husband would 
want shirts more than sermons on his journey, had carefully 
provided him. 

This discovery was now lucidly owing to the presence of 
Joseph at the opening the saddlebags, who, having heard 
his friend say he carried with him nine volumes of sermons, 
and not being of that sect of philosophers who can reduce 
all the matter of the world into a untshell, seeing thero was 
no room for them in the bags, where the parson had said 
they were deposited, had the curiosity to cry out, " Bless 
me, sir, where are your sermons I" The parson answered, 
" There, there, child ; there they are, under my shirts." 
Now it happened that he had taken forth his last shirt, and 
the vehicle remained visibly empty. "Sure, sir," saya 
Joseph, " there is nothing in the hags." Upon which 
Adams, starting, and testifying some surprise, cried, 
"Hey ! 6e, fie upon it ! they are not here, sure enough. 
Ay, they are certainly left behind." 

Joseph was greatly concerned at the uneasiness which he 
apprehended his friend must feel from this disappointn 
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ho bogged liim to pursue his journey, ami promin I 
would himself return with the books tohini with the utmost 
expedition. "Ho, (bask yoa, child," answered Adama : 

" it shall not be SO. What would it avail me to tarry in 
the great city unless I had my discourses with me, which 
are v,t ita dimm, the sole cause, the oitia moMttttd of rny 
peregrination '', No, child, as this tecldent hath happened, 
I am resolved to return back to my cure, together with 
you, which indeed my inclination sufficiently leads me to. 
This disappointment may perhaps he intended for my 
good." Ho concluded with a verse out of Theocritus, 



\ 

3 
1 

■ good." Ho concluded witli a vorae out of Theocritus, 
which signifies no more than that sometimes it rains, and 
sometimeB the sun shines. 

ii 
l 



Joseph bowed with obedience and tliaukfulness for the 
inclination which the parson expressed of returning with 
him ; and now the hill woe called for, which, on examina- 
tion, amounted within a shilling to the sum Mi". Adams 
bad in his pocket. Perhaps the reader may wonder how be 
was able to produce a sufficient sum for so many days : that 
he may not be surprised, therefore, it cannot bo unnecessary 
to acquaint him that he bad borrowed a guinea of a servant 
belonging to the coach and six, who bad been formerly one 
of his parishioners, and whose master, the owner of the 
coach, then lived within three miles of him ; for so good 
was the credit of Mr. Adams that even Mr. Peter, the 
Lady Booby's steward, would have lent him a guinea w 
very little security. 

Mr. Adams discharged the bill, and they were both set- 
ting out, having agreed to ride and tie, a method ■ >[ trav- 
elling much used by persons who have but one horse bc- 
^tween them, and is thus performed. The two travellers set 
out together, one on horsobaek, the other on foot : now, as 
it generally happens that he on horseback outgoes him on 
foot, the custom is, that, when he arrives at the distance 
agreed on, he is to dismount, tie the horse to mm 
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tree, post, or other thing, and Ebon proaeed on foot ; when 
the other comes up to the horse he unties him, mounts, and 
gallops on, till, having passed by his fellow-traveller, he 
■mres at the plus of tying. And this is that 
method of travelling so much in use among our prudent 
ancestors, who knew that horses had mouths as veil as legs, 
ind that they could not oao the latter without being at the 
expense of suffering the beasts themselves to use the former. 
This was the method in use in those days when, instead of 
a coach and six, a member of parliament's lady need to 
mount a pillion behind her husband ; ;md a grave sergeant 
at law condescended to amble to "Westminster on an easy 
pad, with his clerk kicking his heels behind him. 

Adams was now gone some minutes, having insisted on 
Joseph's beginning the journey on horseback, and Joseph 
had his foot in the stirrup, when the hostler presented him 
a bill for the horse's board during his residence at the inn. 
Joseph said Mr. Adams had paid all ; bnt this matter, being 
referred to Mr. Tow-wouse, was by him decided in favor 
of the hostler, and indeed with truth and justice ; for this 
was a fresh instance of that shortness of memory which did 
not arise from want of parts, but that continual hurry in 
which Parson Adams was always involved. 

Joseph was now reduced to a dilemma which extremely 
puzzled him. The sum due for horse-meat was twelve 
shillings (for Adams, who had borrowed the beast of his 
clerk, bad ordered him to be fed as well as they conld feed 
him), and the cash in his pocket amounted to sixpence (for 
Adams had divided the last shilling with him). Now, 
though there have been some ingenious persons who have 
contrived to pay twelve shillings with sixpence, Joseph was 
not one of them. He had never contracted a debt in his 
life, and was consequently the less ready at an expedient to 
extricate himself. Tow-wouse was willing to give him credit 
till next time, to which Mrs. Tow-wouse would probably 
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have consented (for such was Joseph's beauty that it hai 
made some impression oven on that pieoe of flint which fhj 
good woman wore in her bosom by way of heart). 
wonld have found, therefore, very likely, the passage free 
had he not, when lie honestly discovered the nakedness of 
his pockete, pulled out that little piece of gold which we 
have mentioned before. This caused Mrs. Tow-wouso'b eyes 
to water ; she told Joseph she did not conceive a man could 
want money whilst he had gold in his pocket. Joseph an- 
swered he had such a value for that little piece of gold that 
he would not part with it for a hundred times the riches 
which the greatest esquire in the connty was worth. " A 
pretty way, indeed," said Mrs. Tow -wousc, " to run i 
debt, and then refuse to part with your money because you 
have a value for it ! I never knew any piece of gold of 
more value than as many shillings as it would change for." 
" Not to preserve my life from starving, nor to redeem ii 
from a robber, would I part with this dear piece 1" an- 
swered Joseph. " What," says Mrs. Tow-wooao, " I sup- 
pose it was given you by some vile trollop, some miss or 
other ; if it had been the present of a virtuous woman, yon 
wonld not have had such a value for it. My husband is a 

Knl if he parts with the horse without being paid for him." 
No, no, I can't part with the horse, indeed, till I have 
b money," cried Tow-wousc. A resolution highly coni- 
meaded by a lawyer then in the yard, who declared Mr. 
Tow-wouse might justify the detainer. 

As we cannot therefore at present get Mr. Joseph out of 
the inn, we shall leave him in it, and carry our reader on 
after Parson Adams, who, his mind being perfectly at ease, 
fell into a contemplation on a passage in -•Kscl<v:. 
entertained him for three miles together, without suffering 
him once to reflect on bin fellow-traveller. 

At length, having spun out his thread, and being 1 
of a hill, he east bin eves backwards, MM 
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dered Uiat he coold not sec any sign of Joseph. As he left 
him ready t" uiniuit the hone, lie could not apprehend any 
mischief had happened, neither could he suspect that he 
missed his way, it being sii broad and plain ; the only rea- 
son which presented itself to him was, that he had met with 
an acquaintance whe had prevailed with h im to delay some 
tune in discourse. 

lie therefore resolved to proceed slowly forwards, not 
dOBbting hut that he should be shortly overtaken ; and soon 
i large water, which, filling the whole road, he saw 
DO method <if passing unless by wading through, which he 
accordingly did up to his middle, hut was do mow ^r'»t r-> 
the other aide than in 1 perceived, if be had 
badge, 1"- would have fonnd a footpath capable ••( condoat- 
ing him without w 

His ittrprise M corning up grew now very 

troublesome ■ be began to fear lie knew not what ; and as 
be determined to move no farther, and, if be did Dot shortly 
overtake him, to retnm hack, he wished to find a b 
public entertainment where he might dry his clothes and re- 
rfesh himself with a pint ; but seeing no such (for no 
other reason than because he did not cast his eyes a hundred 
van Is forwards}, he sat. himself down on a stile and pulled 
out hie J^schylus. 

A fellow passing presently by, Adams asked him if he 
could direct him to an ale-bouse. The fellow, who had just 
left it, and perceived the house and sign to be within sight, 
thinking ho had jeered him, and being of a morose temper, 
bade him follow his nose and be d — n'd. Adams told him 
he was a saucy jackanapes, upon which the fellow turned 
about angrily ; but perceiving Adams clench his fist, ho 
thought proper to go on without taking any farther notice. 

A horseman, following immediately after, and being 
asked the same question, answered, Friend, there is one 
within a stone's throw ; I believe you may see it beforo 
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Adams, lifting up liis eyes, cried, I protest, 
hero is ; and thanking his Informer, proceeded directly 
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Ba bad just entered the. boose, and sailed fur his pint, 

id seated himself, when two horsemen came to the dcoX] 

d fastening their horses to the rails, alighted. They Bind 

wn was a violenl shower-of rain coming on, which they 

intended to weather there, and went into a little room bj 

selves, not perceiving Mr 

One of these immediately asked the Other, "If he had 

e comical adventure B great while V* V\«>n 

■hich the other said, " IK: doubted whether by taw the 

1 could justify detaining the horse fur Ins corn and 

hay." But the former answered, "Undoubtedly lie can ; 

is an adjudged case, and 1 have known it tried." 

Adams, who, though he was, as the reader may suspect, 

little inclined to forgetfulness, never wanted more than a 

ill to remind him, overhearing their discourse, immediate* 

lv suggested to himself that this was his own horse, and that 

forgot to pay for him, which, upon inquiry, he waa 

certified of by the gentlemen, who added that the horso 

was likely to have more rest than food unless he was paid 

for. 

The poor parson resolved to return presently to the inn, 
he knew no more than Joseph how to procure his 
>rsc his liberty ; he was, however, prevailed on to stay 
ler covert till the shower, which was now very violent, 
was over. 
J A-«o 
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The three travellers then sat down together over a mug 
of good beer, when Adams, who had observed a gentle- 
man's house as he passed along the road, inquired to whom 
it belonged ; one of the horsemen had no sooner mentioned 
the owner's name than the other began to revile hiin in the 
most opprobrious terms. The English language scarce 
affords a single reproachful word which he did not vent on 
tide occasion. lie charged him likewise with many particu- 
lar facte. He said, " He no more regarded a field of 
wl1e.1t when he was hunting than he did the highway ; 
tliat he had injured several poor fannere by trampling their 
corn under his horse's heels ; and if any of them 
him with the utmost submission to refrain, his horsewhip 
always ready to do them justice." He said, " That he waa 
the greatest tyrant to the neighbors in every other instance, 
and would not suffer a farmer to keep a gun, though he 
might justify it by law, and in his own family eo cruel a 
master that he never kept a servant a twelvemonth. In 
his capacity as a justice,' 1 continued he, " he behaves so 
partially that he commits or acquits just as he is in the hu- 
mor, without any regard to truth or evidence ; the devil 
may carry any one V>efore him for me ; I would rather be 
tried before some judges than be a prosecutor before him ; 
if I had an estate in the neighborhood, I would sell it for 
half the value rather than live near him." 

Adams shook his head, and said, " He was sorry soch 
men were suffered to proceed with iinpnnity, and il 
could set any man above the law." The re vile i. 
after, retiring into the yard, the gentleman who had first 
mentioned Ins name to Adams began to assure him " that 
his companion was a prejudiced person. It is true," says 
he, "perhaps, that he may have sometimes ptB 
game over a field of corn, but he hath always made the 
party ample satisfaction : that bo far from tyraimi. 
his neighbors, or taking away their guns, he himself knew 
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several farmers not qualified who not only kept guns, but 
killed game with them ; that he was the best of masters, to 
his servants, and several of them had grown old in his ser- 
vice ; that he was the best justice of peace in the kingdom, 
and, to his certain knowledge, had decided many difficult 
nointa which were referred to him with the greatest equity 
and the highest wisdom ; and lie verily believed several 
persons would give a year's purchase more for an estato 
near him than nuder the wings of any other great man. " 
JIc had just finished his encomium when his companion re- 
turned and acquainted him the storm was over. Urn 
which they presently mounted their horses and deported* 
Adams, who was in the utmost anxiety at those different 
moten of the same person, asked his host if he knew the 
tleman : for he began to imagine they had by mistake 
speaking of two several gentlemen. " No, no, mas- 
answered the host (a shrewd, cunning fellow), " I 
know the gentleman very well of wlimn tliey have been 
speaking, as I do the gentleman who spoke of him. As for 
riding over other men's corn, to my knowledge ho hath not 
been on horseback these two years. I never heard be did 
any injury of that kind ; and as to making reparation, be in 
not so free of his money as that conies to neither. Nor did 
I ever hear of bis taking away any man's gun ; nay, I know 
several who have guns in their houses ; but as for killing 
rfth them, no man is stricter ; and I believe be would 
any who did. You heard one of tbo gentlemen say he 
the worst master in the world, and the other that he is 
the best ; but for my own part, I know all his servants, and 
never heard from any of them that he was either one or 
the other." " Aye ! aye !" says Adams ; " and how dotll 
he behave as a justice, pray I" "Faith, friend," answered 
the host, " I question whether he is in the commission ; 
the only cause 1 have heard he hath decided a great while 
one between those very two, persona who just went out 
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of this house ; and I aiu sure he determined that justly, for 
I heard the whole matter." " Which did he decide it in 
favor of (" quoth Adams. " I think I need not answer 
that question," cried the host, " after the different charac- 
ters you have heard of him. It is not my business to con- 
tradict gentlemen while they are drinking in my house ; 
hat I knew neither of them spoke a syllable of trnth." 
"God forbid!" said Adams, "that men should arrive at 
such a pitch of wickedness to belie the character of their 
neighbor from a little private affection, or, what is iuliti- 
itely worse, a private spite. I rather believe we have mis- 
taken them, and they mean two other persons, for there 
are many honses on the road." " Why, prithee, friend," 
cries the host, " dost thou pretend never to have told a lie 
in thy life?" "Never a malicious ono, I am certain," 
answered Adams, " nor with a design to injure the reputa- 
tion of any man living." " Fngh ! malicious 1 no, no," 
replied the host ; " not malicious with a design to hang a 
man, or bring him into trouble ; but surely, oat of love to 
oneself, one must speak better of a friend than an enemy." 
" Out of love to yourself, you should confine yourself to 
truth," says Adams, " for by doing otherwise you injure 
the noblest part of yourself— your immortal soul. I can 
hardly believe any man such an idiot to risk the loss of 
that by any trifling gain, and the greatest gain in thl 
is but dirt in comparison of what shall be revealed 
after." Upon which the host, taking up the cup, with a 
smile, drank a health to hereafter, adding " he was for 
something present." " Why," says Adams very gravely, 
"do not you believe in another world!" Tow] 
host answered, "Yes; he was no atheist." "And you 
believe you have an immortal soul!" cries Adams. Ilo 
answered, "God forbid he should not" "And heaven 
and hell t" said the parson. The host then bid him " tint 
to profane ; for those were things not to be mentioned nor 
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thought of but in Church. " Adams asked him " why he 

went to church, if what ho learned there had no influence 
mi his conduct in life ?" " I go to church/' answered the 
host, " to say my prayora and behave godly." " And dost 
not thoii," cried Adams, "believe what thou hearest at 
ilninii?" "Most part of it, master," returned the host. 
" And dost not thou then tremble," cries Adams, " at the 
thought of eternal punishment I" " As for that, master," 
said lie, " I never once thought about it ; but what signi- 
fies talking about matter so far off * The mug is out ; shall 
«lraw another I" 
Whilst he was going for that purpose a stago-coach drove 
to the door. The coaelunan, coming into the house, was 
ied by the mistress what passengers he had in his coach t 
" A parcel of squinny-gut b — a," says ho ; " I have a good 
rniml to overturn them ; you won't prevail upon them to 
drink any thing, I assure you." Adams asked him " if lie 
had not seen a young man on horeeback on the road" (de- 
scribing Joseph). "Ay," said the coachman, " a gentle- 
woman in my coach that is his acquaintance redeemed bJni 
and his horse ; he would have been hero before this time 
had not the storm driven him to shelter." " God bless 
her 1" said Adams in a rapture ; nor could he delay walking 
out to satisfy himself who this charitable woman was ; but 
what was his surprise when he saw his old acquaintance, 
Bbdun Slipslop? Here indeed was not so great, because 
she had been informed by Joseph that he was on tho road. 
Very civil were the salutations on both Bides; and Mrs. 
Slipslop rebuked the hostess for denying the gentleman to 
l»c there when she asked for him ; but indeed the pour 
woman had not erred designedly, for Mra. Slipslop asked 
for a elcrgymau, and she bad unhappily mistaken Adams 
for a person travelling to a neighboring fair with the thim- 
ble and button, or some other such operation ; for he 
La swinging great hut short white coat with black 
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buttons, a short wig, and & hat which, so far from having a 
Mack hatband, had nothing black about it. 

Joseph was now come up, and Sirs. Slipslop would have 
had him quit his horse to the parson, and come himself into 
the coach ; but ho absolutely refused, saying he thanked 
heaven he was well enough recovered to be very able to 
ride ; and added, he hoped be knew hie duty better than 
to ride in a coach while Mr, Adams was on horseback. 

Mrs. Slipslop would have persisted longer had not a lady 
in the coach put a short end to the dispute by refusing to 
suffer a fellow in a livery to ride in the same om 
herself : bo it was at length agreed that Adams should fill 
the vacant place iu tho coach, and Joseph should proceed 
on horseback. 

They had not proceeded far before Mrs. Slipslop, ad- 
dressing herself to the parson, spoke thus : " There hath 
been a strange alteration in our family, Mr. Adams, since 
Sir Thomas's death." " A strange alteration indeed," saya 
Adams, " as I gather from some hints which have dropped 
from Joseph." "Ay," says she, "I could never have 
believed it ; but the longer one lives in the world the more 
one sees. So Joseph hath given yon hints." "But of 
what nature will always remain a perfect secret with me," 
cries the parson. " He forced me to promise before he Wonld 
communicate any thing. I am indeed concerned to find 
her ladyship behave in so unbecoming a manner. I always 
thought her in the main a good lady, and should never have 
suspected her of thoughts so unworthy a Christian, and 
with a young lad her own servant. " " These things are no 
secrets to me, I assure yon," cries Slipslop, " and I believe 
they will be none anywhere shortly; for ever since the 
boy's departure she hath behaved more like a mad woman 
than any thing else." "Truly, I am heartily concerned," 
says Adams, " for she was a good sort of a lady. Indeed, 
I have often wished she had attended a little more con* 
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stantly at the service, hut she hath done a great deal i 
good in the parish." "Oh, Mr. Adams," bays Slipslop, 
" people that don't see all often know nothing. Minty 
tilings have been given away in our family, I do assure yon, 
without her knowledge. I have heard you say in the pulpit 
we ought not to brag ; but indeed I can't avoid saying, if 
she had kept the keys herself, the poor would have wanted 
many a cordial which I have let them have. As for my late 
master, he was as worthy a man as ever lived, and would 
have done infinite good if he had not been controlled ; hat 
be loved a quiet life, heaven rest his soul ! I am confident 
he is there, and enjoys a quiet life, which some folks would 
not allow him here." Adams answered, "he had never 
heard this before, and was mistaken if she herself (for he 
remembered she used to commend her mistress and blame 
her master) had not formerly been of another opinion." "I 
don't know," replied the, " what I might 0D6S think ; but 
now I am confidoua matters are as I tell you ; the world 
will shortly see who hath been deceived ; for my part, I 
eay nothing but that it is wondersome how some people can 
dtny all things with a grave face. 

Thus Mr. Adams and she discoursed till thoy came op- 
posite to a great house which stood at some distauce from 
id. A lady in the coach spying it, cried, "Yonder 
lives the unfortunate Leonora, if one can justly call a 
woman unfortunate whom we must own at the same time 
guilty anil the author of her own calamity." This was 
abundantly sufficient to awaken the curiosity of Mr. Adams, 
as indeed it did that of the whole company, who jointly 
solicited the lady to acquaint them with Leonora's history, 
seemed, by what she had said, to contain something 
remarkable. 

The lady, who was perfectly well bred, did not require 
many entreaties, and having only wished their entertain- 
ment might make amends for the company's attention, she 
began in the following manner. 
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thb merosY of leoxoha, ok the citfoktunatk j 

Leonora was the daughter of a gentleman of fortune. 
She was tall and well-shaped, with a sprightliness in her 
countenance which often attracts heyond more regular fea- 
tures joined with an insipid air : nor is this kind of beauty 
less apt to deceive than allnre ; the good humor which it 
indicates being often mistaken for good nature, and the vi- 
vacity for trne understanding. 

Leonora, who was now at the age of eighteen, lived with 
an aunt of here in a town iu the north of England. She 
was an extreme lover of gayety, and very rarely missed a 
ball or any other public assembly, where she had frequent 
opportunities of satisfying a greedy appetite of vanity, with 
the preference which was given her by the men to almost 
evtrj other woman present. 

Ar ig many young fellows who were particular in their 

gallantries towards her, Horatio Boon distinguished himself 
in her eyes beyond all his competitors ; she danced with 
more than ordinary gayety when he liappened to be her 
partner ; neither the fairness of the evening, nor the music 
of the nightingale, could lengthen her walk like bis com- 
pany. She affected no longer to understand the civilities of 
others, whilst she inclined so attentive an ear to every 
BompEiDeat of Horatio, that she often smiled even when it 
was too delicate for her cum prehension. 

" Pray, madam," says Adams, " who was this i 
■ 

Horatio, says the lady, was a y i of a good 

family, bred to the law, and had been some few years called 
to the degree of a barrister. His face and person wcru 
such as the generality allowed handsome ; but ho had a 
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ity in Iiis air very rarely to be Been. 11 in lam] 

saturnine com plea ion, hut without the least taint • 

Ilo had wit and humor, with BD inoti uatioi 
io satire, which lie indulged rather too much. 

Tins gentleman, who had contracted the most violcnl 
passion for Leonora, was the last person who peree'iced the 
probability of its success. The whole town had made t" 
match for him before ho himself had drawn a confidsnei 
from her actions sufficient to mention Ids passion to her ; 
for it was his opinion (and perhaps he was than in the 
right) that it is highly impolitic to talk seriously of 1 
a woman before you have made such a progress in her affet 
tions that she herself expects and desires to hear it. 

Bat whatever diffidence the fears of a lover may create, 
which are apt to magnify every favor conferred on a rival, 
and to sec tlic little advances towards themselves through 

> other end of the perspective, it wu impossible that II c- 
o'e passion should 60 blind his discernment M to pre 
it his conceiving hopes from the behavior of Leonora, 
ose fondness for him was now as visible to an indifferent 
son in their company as his for her. 
' I never knew any of these forward shits come to good" 
(says the lady who refused Joseph's entrance into the 
roach), " nor shall I wonder at any thing she doth in the 
sequel. " 

The lady proceeded in her story thus : It was in the midst 
of a gay conversation in the walks one evening, when Ho- 
ratio whispered Leonora that he was desirous to take a turn 
or two with her in private, for that he had something to 
oomnmnioate to her of great consequence. " Are you sure 
it is of consequence ?" said she. Broiling, " I hope," a 
swered he, " you will think so too, since the whole future 
happiness of my life must depend on the event." 

Leonora, who very much suspected what waa coming, 
itild have deferred it till another time ; but Horatio, who 
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had more than half conquered the difficulty of speaking by 
the first motion, was bo very importunate that she at last 
yielded, and leaving the rest of the company, they Corned 
aside into an unfrequented walk. 

They had retired far out of the sight of the company, 
lioth maintaining a strict silence. At last Horatio made a 
full stop, and taking Leonora, who stood pale and trem- 
bling, gently by the hand, he fetched a deep sigh, and then, 
looking on her eyes with all the tenderness imaginable, he 
cried out in a faltering accent, " O Leonora ! is it necessary 
for me to declare to you on what the fntne happiness of my 
life must be founded ? Must I say there is something be. 
longing to you which is a bar to my happiness, and which, 
unless you will part with, I must be miserable !" " What 
can that be?" replied Leonora. "No wonder," said he, 
"you are surprised that I should make an objection to 
any thing which is yours : yet sure you may guess, since it 
is the only one which the riches of the world, if they were 
mine, should purchase for me. Oh, it is that which you 
must part with to bestow all the rest ! Can Leonora, or 
rather will she, donbt longer 1 Let me then whisper it in 
her ears. It is your name, madam. It is by parting with 
that, by your condescension to be for ever mine, wlurb 
at once prevent me from being the moat miserable, 
will render me the happiest, of mankind." 

Leonora, covered with blushes, and with as angry a 
as she could possibly put on, told him " that had she sus- 
pected what his declaration would have been, he should not 
have decoyed her from her company ; that he had so sur- 
prised and frighted her that she begged him to 
her back as quick as possible," which lie, trembling very 
near as much as herself, did. 

" More fool he," cried Slipslop ; " it is a sign be knew 
very little of oar sect." " Truly, madam," said Adams, 
" I think you are in the right : I should have insisted to 
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iow a piece of her raiod when I had carried matters so 
But Mrs. Grave-airs desired the lady to omit all each 
fulsome stuff in her story, for that it made her sick. 
Well, then, madam, to be as concise as possible, said the 
[y, many wceltB had not passed after this interview before 
oratio and Leonora were what they call on a good footing 
sther. All ceremonies except the last were now <>vit ; 
le writings wore now drawn, and every tiling was in the 
utmost forwardness preparative to the putting Horatio En 
possession of all his wishes. I will, if you please, repeat 
you a letter from each of them, which I have got by heart, 
and which will give yon no small idea of their passion on 
both sides. 

Mrs. Grave-airs objected to hearing theso letters ; but 
being pnt to the vote, it was carried against her by all the 
rest in the coach, Parson Adams contending for it with the 
lost vehemence. 



HORATIO TO LEO NORA. 

Dow vain, most adorable creature, is the pursuit of 
pleasure in the absence of an object to which the mind is 
entirely devoted, unless it have some rolation to that ob- 
ject 1 I was last night condemned to the society of men of 
wit and learning, which, however agreeable it might liave 
formerly been to me, now only gave me a suspicion that 
they imputed my absence in conversation to the true cause. 
For which reason, when your engagements forbid me the 
ecstatic happiness of seeing you, I am always desirous to be 
alone, since my sentiments for Leonora are so delicate that 
I cannot bear the apprehension of another's prying into 
those delightful endearments with which the warm imagi- 
nation of a lover will sometimes indulge him, and which I 
HMpeet my eyes then betray. To fear this discovery of our 
thoughts may perhaps appear too ridiculous a nicety \ 
rids not susceptible of all the tendernesses of this delicato 
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passion. And surely wo shall suspect there are few such 
win n we consider that it requires every human virtue to 
exert itself in its full extent, since the beloved, whose hap- 
pBMM it ultimately respects, may give us charming oppor- 

of being brave in her defence, generous to her 
wants, compassionate to lier afflictions, grateful to her kind, 
ness ; and in the same manner, of exorcising every other 
virtue, which he who would not do to any degree, and that 
with the utmost rapture, can never deserve the name of a 
lover. It is therefore with a view to the delicate modesty 
of your mind that I cultivate it so purely in my own ; and 
it is that which will sufficiently suggest to you the uneasi- 
im -s I hear from those liberties which men to whom the 
world allow politeness will sometimes give themselves on 
IQMBOM. 
" Can I tell you with what eagerness I expect the arrival 
of tint blest day when I shall experience the falsehood of 
a common assertion that the greatest human happiness 

in hope? A doctrine which no person had ever 
stronger reason to believe than myself at present, since none 
ever tasted such bliss as fires my bosom with the thoughts 
of spending my future days with such a companion, and 
that uvi.tv action of my life will have the glorious t 
(Son of conducing to your happiness."' 



LEONORA TO HORATIO.* 



.-. 



" The refinement of your mind has been sn evidently 
proved by every word and action ever since I bad the first 
pleasure of knowing you that 1 thought it impossible my 
good opinion of Horatio could have been heightened to any 
additional proof of merit. Tin's very thought was my 
amusement when I received your last letter, which, when I 
Opened, I eoufess I was surprised to find the delicate senti- 



* This letter was written by a young lady on rwuling tlio former. 
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lenta expressed there so fur exceeding what I thought 
could eome ByMI from yoa (although I know all the gener- 
oiib principles human nature is capable of are. centred in 
your breast), that words cannot paint what I feci on thi 
reflection that my happiness shall be the ultimate end of s~ 
your actions. 

" Oh, Horatio I what a life must that be whore 

^ meanest domestic cares are sweetened by the pleasing con- 
sideration that the man uii earth who bust deserves, and tO 
whom you are most inclined to give, your affections, is to 
reap either profit or pleasure from all yon do ! In such a 
case toils must he turned into diversions, and nothing but 
the unavoidable inconveniences of life can make us remem- 
ber that we are mortal. 

" If the solitary turn of yonr thoughts, and the desire of 
keeping them uudiscorcred, makes even the conversation 
of men of wit and learning tedious to you, what tnxuMU 
hours must I spend, who am condemned by custom to the 
conversation of women, whose natural curiosity leads them 
to pry into all my thoughts, and whose envy can never suffer 
Horatio's heart to be possessed by any one, without forcing 
thorn into malicious designs against the person who is bo 
happy as to possess it ! But indeed if ever envy can j 
sibly have any excuse, or even alleviation, it is in this c 
where the good is so great, and it must be equally natuni 
to all to wish it for themselvee ; nor am I ashamed to own 
it, and to your merit, Horatio, I am obliged, that prevents 
my being in that most uneasy of all the situatious 1 can 
figure in my imagination, of being led by inclination to tot* 
the person whom ray own judgment forces me to con- 



Matters were In so great forwardness between this fond 
>uple that the day was fixed for their marriage, and 1 
now within ;i fortnight, when tho sessions chanced tot 
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held for tliat county in a town abont twenty miles' distance 
from that which is the scene of our story. It seems it is 
usual for the young; gentlemen of the bar to repair to those 
sessions, not so much for the sake of profit as to show their 
parts and learn the law of the justices of peace, for which 
purpose one of the wisest and gravest of all the justices ia 
appointed speaker, or chairman, as they modestly call it, 
and he reads them a lecture, and instructs tlicm in the true 
knowledge of the law. 

" Ton are here guilty of a little mistake," says Adams, 
" which, if you ple.ise, I will correct ; I hare attended at 
one of these quarter-sessions, where I observed the counsel 
taught the justices, instead of learning anything of them." 

It is not very material, said the lady. Hither repaired 
Horatio, who, as he hoped by his profession to advance his 
fortune, which was not at present very large, for the sake 
of his dear Leonora, he resolved to spare no pains, nor lose 
any opportunity of improving or advancing himself in 
it 

The same afternoon in which he left the town, as Leo- 
nora stood at her window a coach and six passed by, which 
she declared to be the completest, gcnteelest, prettiest 
eimipuge she ever saw, adding these remarkable words, 
" O I am in love with that equipage !" wliich, though her 
friend Florella at that time did not greatly regard, she hath 
since remembered. 

In the evening an assembly was held, which Leonora 
honored with her company ; but intended to pay her dear 
Horatio the compliment of refusing to dance in his absence. 

O why have not women as good resolution to pa 
their vows as they have often good inclinations in making 
them ! 

The gentleman who owned the coach and six came to the 
assembly. His clothes were as remarkably fine ; 
equipage could be. He soon attracted the eyes of the c 
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pany ; all the smarts, all the silk waistcoats with silver and 
gold edgings, were eclipsed in an instant. 

"Madam," said Adams, "if it be not impertinent, 1 
should be glad to know how this gentleman was dressed. " 

" Sir," answered the lady, " I have been told he had on 
a cut velvet coat, of a cinnamon color, lined with pink satin, 
embroidered all over with gold ; hia waistcoat, which was 
cloth of silver, was embroidered with gold likewise. I can- 
not bo particular as to tho rest of his dress ; but it v 
in (be French fashion, for Bellannine (that was Iub name) 
was just arrived from Paris." 

This fine figure did not more entirely engage the eyes of 
every lady in the assembly than Lcuura did his. Ilo had 
scarce beheld her but ho stood motionless and fixed as a 
statue, or at least would have done so if good breeding had 
permitted him. However, ho carried it so far before ho 
had power to correct himself that every person in the room 
easily discovered where Ms admiration was settled. Tho 
other ladies began to single out their former partners, all 
■fiving who would bu Bellarmine's choice, which they, 
pMnr, endeavored by all {wamble means: to prevent, 
iany of them saying to Leonora, " O madam ! 1 suppose we 
l't have the pleasure of seeing you dance t«>-ni^rTi t, ' 
i &ea '■eying oat, in Bellannine'fl hearing, " O ! Leonora 
not dance, I assure you; her partner is not here.'" 
toe maliciously attempted to prevent her, by sending a 
disagreeable fellow to ask her, that so she might be obliged 
tfier to dance with hirn, or sit down ; but this mImem 

bortive, 
Leonora saw herself admired by the fine stranger, and 
iiivied by every woman present. Her little heart began to 
flutter within her, and her head was agitated with a con- 
vulsive motion ; the seemed as if she would speak to sev- 
eral of her acquaintance, but had nothing to say ; for, as 
e would not mention her present triumph, so she could not 
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disengage her thoughts one moment from 

tioTi of it. She had never tasted any thing like this 1 

She bad before known what it mi to ban 
tingle woman : bat to be bated and secretly cursed by a 
whole assembly was a joy reserved for this Messed moment. 
A- Hi is vast profusion of ecstasy had confounded her 
ttnderattndfag^ BO there was Dotting so foolish asherlic- 
: anfl played a thousand eliili.Iit.li tricks, distorted her 
pantos brio several shapes, and her face into several laughs, 
without any reason. Id a word, her carriage was as abenrb 
as her desires, which were to Bffaat an insensibility of the 
stranger's admiration, and at the name time a triumph, from 
that admiration, over every woman in the room. 

In this temper of mind BeDarmine, having inquired who 
she was, advanced to her, and with a low bow begged the 
honor of dancing with her, which she, with as low a conr- 
fintuti'lv granted. She danced with him .i\\ night, 
and enjoyed perhaps the highest pleasure that she was 
capable of feeling. 

At these words Adams fetched a deep groan, which 
frighted the ladies, who told him " they hoped ha was nut 
ill." lie answered, "Ho groaned only for the folly of 
Leonora." 

Leonora retired (continued the lady) about sis in the 
■_-. but not to rest. She tumbled and tossed in her 
bed. with very short intervals of sleep, and those entirely 
tilled with dreams of the equipage and fine clothes she had 
seen, and the balls, operas, and rigottos, which had been 
the subject of their conversation. 

In the afternoon Bellannine, in the dear coach and six, 
came to wait on her. He was indeed charmed with her per- 
son, and was, on inquiry, so well pleased with the circum- 
stances of her father (for he himself, notwithstanding all 
lus finery, was not quite so rich as a Crcesus or an Attains). 
" Attalus," says Mr. Adams ; " but pray, how < 
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acquainted with these names ?" The lady smiled at the 
question and proceeded. lie was so pleased, I say, that lie 
iolvcd to make his addresses to her directly. Ho did so 
icordingly, and that with so much warmth and briskness 
nit he quickly baffled her weak repulses, and obliged the 
idy to refer him to her father, who, she knew, would 
iik-kly declare in Eryot of a coach and six. 
Thus what Horatio had by sighs and tears, love and ten- 
, been bo long obtaining, the French-English Bellar- 
mine with gaycty and gallantry ]>oseesHed himself of in an 
In other words, what modesty had employed i 
I year in raising, impudence demolished in twenty-foui 
ire. 

Here Adains groaned a second time, hut the ladies, 
>fgan to smoke, took no notice. 
From the opening of the assembly till the end of Bellar- 
Leonora Lad scarce once thought of Horatio ; 
".v began, though an unwelcome guest, to enter 
■ her mind. Shfl wished she had seen the charming 
ellarmine and his charming equipage before matters had 
i far. " Vet why," says she, "should I wish to 
lave seen him before ; or what signifies it that I have seen 
him now ! Is not Horatio my lover, almost my husband J 
Is he not as handsome, nay, handsomer, than Bellarmine I 
Ay, but Bellarmine is the genteelcr, and the finer man ; 
, that he must be allowed. Yes, yes, he is that cer- 
tainly. But did not I, no longer ago than yesterday, love 
■ more than all tho world? Ay, but yestorday I 
1 not seen Bcllannine. But doth not Horatio dott on 
, and may he not in despair break his heart if I abandon 
I WeS, and hath not Bellarmine a heart to break too ? 
but I promised Horatio first; but that was poor 
lUannino's misfortune ; if I had seen him first, I should 
ainly have preferred him. Did not the dear creature 
refer me to every woman in the assembly, when every she 
j A-,, 
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was laying out for him 1 When was it in Horatio's power 
to give me each an instance of affection i Can he give me 
an equipage, or any of those things which Bellarmine will 
mate me mistress of ? How vast is the difference between 
being the wife of a poor counsellor anil the wife of one of 
liellarmine's fortune ! If I marry Horatio, I shall triumph 
over m> more than one rival ; but by marrying Bellarmine 
1 shall bo the envy of all my acquaintance. What happi- 
ness 1 But can I suffer Horatio to die i for he hath sworn 
he cannot survive my loss ; but perhaps he may not die ; if 
he should, can I prevent it? Must I sacrifice m 
him ? besides, Bellarmine may be as miserable for me too." 
She was thus arguing with herself when pome young 
ladies called her to the walks, and a little relieved her 
anxiety for the present. 

The next morning Bellarmine breakfasted with her in pres- 
ence of her aunt, whom he sufficiently informed of his pas- 
sion for Leonora, Ho was no sooner withdrawn than the 
old lady began to advise her niece on tin's occasion. " Ton 
see, child)" says she, " what fortune hath thrown in your 
way ; and I hope you will not withstand your own prefer- 
ment." Leonora, sighing, begired her not to mention any 
such thing when she knew her engagements to Horatio. 
"Engagements to a fig!" cried the aunt; "you should 
thank heaven on your knees that you have it yet in yonr 
power to break them. Will any woman hesitate a moment 
whether she shall ride in a coach or walk on foot all the 
days of her life 'i But Bellarmine drives six, and Hondo 
not even a pair." Yes, bnt madam, what will the world 
say V answered Leonora ; " will not they condemn met" 
■' The world is always on the side of prudence," cries the 
annt, "and would surely condemn you if yon sacrificed 
y.ur interest to any motive whatever, O I ki 
world very well ; and yon «how yonr ignorance, my dear, 
by your objection. O" my eonoi :'•.< Id us uL-er. 
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I have lived longer in it than you ; and I assure you there 
ii not any thing worth our regard besides money ; DOC did 
I ever know one person who married from other considera- 
tions who did not afterwards heartily report it. Beside*, 
if we examine the two men, can you prefer a sneaking fel- 
low, who hath been bred at the university, to a line gentle- 
man just come from his travels ? All the world must allow 
Bellannine to be a line gentleman, positively a fine gentle- 
man, and a handsome man." " Perhaps, madam, I should 
not doubt, if I knew how to be handsomely off with the 
other." "O leave that to me!" says the aunt. " You 
kmnv your father had not been acquainted with the affair. 
Indeed, for my part I thought it might do well enough, 

It dreaming of such an offer ; but I'll disengage you ; leave 
! to give the follow an answer. I warrant you shall have 
farther trouble." 
Leonora was hi length satisfied with her aunt's- reason - 
;, and Bellanuinc supping with her that evening, it was 
rued ho ihould the next rimming go to her father and 
propose the match, which she consented should be consum- 
mated at his return. 

The aunt retired soon after supper, and the lovers being 
left together, Bellanuinc began in the following manner : 
" Tes, madam, this coat, I assuru you, was made at Paris, 
and I defy the best English tuilor even to imitate it. There 
is not one of them can cut, madam ; they can't cut. If 
you observe how this skirt is turned, and this sleeve ; 
clumsy English rascal can do nothing like it. Pray, how 
do you like my liveries I" Lenonora answered, "she 
thought them very pretty." " All French," says he, 
' I assure you, except the great-coats ; I never trust any 
Z more than a great-coat to an Englishman. You know 
i must encourage our own people what one can, espe- 
illy as, before I had a place, I was in the ivniiilry interest, 
, lie, lit; ! But for myself, I would see the dirty Island -^ 
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the bottom of the sea rather than wear a single rag of Eng- 
lish work about me ; and 1 am sure, after yon nave made 
one tour to Paris, you wilt be of the same opinion with re- 
gard to your own clothes. You can't conceive what an 
addition a French dress would be to your beauty ; I posi- 
tively assure you, at the first opera I saw since I came 
over, I mistook the English la lies for chambermaids, he, 
he, he !" 

With such sort of polite discourse did the gay Bellarraine 
entertain his beloved Leonora, when the door opened on a 
fliiildi.il, and Horatio entered the room. Here 'Us impoesi- 
l.lo la express the surprise of Leonora. 

" Poor woman !" Bays Mrs. Slipslop ; " what a terrible 
quandary she must be in !" " Not at all," says Mi*. 
Grave-airs; " Buch slate can never be confounded." 
" She must have then more than Corinthian assurance," 
said Mr. Adams ; " ay, more than Lais herself." 

A long silence, continued the lady, prevailed in the 
whole company. If the familiar entrance of Horatio 
struck the greatest astonishment into Bellarmine, the ones 
pected presence of Bcllarmine no less surprised Horatio. 
At length, Leonora, collecting all the spirit she was mis- 
tress of, addressed herself to the latter, and preli 
wonder at the- reason of so late a visit. " I should, in- 
deed," answered he, " have made some apology : 
turbing you at this hour, had not my finding yoq 
pany assured me I do not break in upon your repose. Bel- 
larmine rose from his chair, traversed the room in a mimu t 
step, and hummed an opera tone, while Horatio, advancing 
to Leonora, asked her in a whisper if that gentleman was 
not a relation of hers ; to which she answered with a smile, 
or rather sneer, " No, he is no relation of mine yet," add- 
ing, " she could not guess the meaning of his question." 
Horatio told her softly, " It did not arise from jealousy." 
" Jealousy 1 I assure you it would he Very strange io s 
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ion acquaintance to give himself any of those airs.' 
:ese words a little surprised Horatio ; but, below be bw 
ie to answer, Bellarmine danced up to the lady and told 
' be bared be interrupted Home business between hor 
id the gentleman." " I can have no business," said she, 
' ■with the gentleman, nor any other, which need be a 
■ret to you." 
You'll pardon me," said Horatio, " if I desire 1 
know who this gentleman is who is to be intrusted with 
all our secrets." " You'll know soon enough," ariea Leo- 
nora; "but I can't guess what secrets can ever jiass between 
ns of such mighty consequence." "No, madam !" cries 
Horatio, " I am sure you would not have me understand 
u in earnest." " 'Tib indifferent to me," says she, 
how you understand me ; but I think so unseasonable a 
.it is difficult to be understood at all, at least when people 
d ono engaged ; though one's servants do not deny one, 
e may expect a well-bred person should soon take the 
" Madam," said Horatio, " I did not imagine any 
iment with a stranger, as it seems this gentleman is, 
onld have made my visit impertinent, or that any such 
lonies wore to be preserved between persons in our 
situation.' 1 "Sure you are in a dream," Bays she, "or 
wonld persuade me that I am in one. I know no preten- 
doBfl I common acquaintance can have to lay aside the cere- 
of good breeding." " Sure," said he, " I am in a 
i, for it is impossible I should he really esteemed a 
minion acquaintance by Leonora after what has passed 
'tween ns I" " Passed between us ! Do you intend to 
»nt me before this gentleman 1" " D — n me, affront 
ie lady," says Iicllaruiinc, cocking his hat, and strutting 
to Horatio ; " does any man dare affront this lady he- 
me, d— n Bjfil" " Hark'eo sir," says Horatio, "I 
mid advise you to lay aside that fierce air ; for I am 
mightily deceived if this lady has not a violent desire to get 
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your worship a good drubbing." "Sir," said BclUrmine, 
" I Live the honor to be her protector ; and, d — n Die, if 
I understand yonr meaning." '* Sir," answered Horatio, 
" she is rather yonr protectress ; but give yourself no more 
airs, for yon see I am prepared for you" (shaking his whip 
at him). " Oil ! scrvitfir trie fttwiMa," eays Bellarmine ; 
■W entend parfaitment bitti." At which time the 
aunt, who liad heard of Horatio's visit, entered the room, 
and soon satisfied all his doubts. She convinced him that 
he was never moro awake in his life, and that nothing more 
extraordinary had happened in his three days' absence than 
a small alteration in the affections of Leonora, who now 
burst into tears, and wondered what reason she had given 
him to use her in so barbarous a manner. Iloratio desired 
Bellarmine to withdraw with him ; but the ladies pre- 
vented it by laying violent hands on the latter ; upon which 
the former took his leave without any great ceremony, and 
departed, leaving tho lady with his rival to consult for his 
safety, which Leonora feared her indiscretion might bare 
endangered ; but the aunt comforted her with assurances 
that Horatio would not venture his person against bo accom- 
plished a cavalier as Bellarmine, and that, being a lawyer, 
he would seek revenge in his own way, and the most they 
had to apprehend from him was an action. 

They at length therefore agreed to permit Bellarmine to 
retire to his lodgings, having first settled all matters relat- 
ing to the journey which lie was to undertake in the morn- 
ing, and their preparations for the nuptials at his return. 

But, alas I as wise men have observed, the seat of valor 
is not the countenance ; and many a grave and plain man 
will, on a just provocation, betake himself to that mischiev. 
ous metal, cold iron, while men of a fiercer brow, and 
sometimes with that emblem of courage, a cockade, will 
mote prudently decline it. 

Leonora was waked in the morning, from a 
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ih and six, with the dismal account that BeDara 

through the body by Horatio ; that he lay languishing 
at an inn, and the surgeons had declared the wound mortal. 
She immediately leaped out of the bed, danced about the 
K»m in a frantic manner, tore her hair and beat her Incut 
all the agonies of despair, iu which sad condition her 
who likewise arose at the news, found her. The 
Ed lady applied her utmost art to comfort her niece. 
She told her, " while there was life there was hope ; bul 
that if ho should die her affliction would be of no service to 

IBcllannine, and would only expose herself, which might, 
probably, keep her some time without any future offer ; 
that, as matters had happened, her wisest way would be to 
think no more of Bellanmne, but to endeavor to regain the 
affections of Horatio." "Speak not to me," cried the 
late Leonora ; " is it not owing to me that poor 
Bellarniini? has lost his life * Have not these cursed charms" 
(at which words she looked steadfastly in the glass) " ljeen 
the ruin of the most charming man of this age ? Can I ever 
jar to contemplate my own face again" (with her eyes still 
ixed on the glass) ? "Am I not the murderess of the finest 
mtleman ? No other woman in the town could have made 
my impression on him." " Never think of things past," 
ries the aunt; "think of regaining the affections of 
"What reason," said the niece, "have I to 
iope he would forgive me ? No, I have lost him as well 
I the other, and it wm your wicked advice which was 
the occasion of all ; you seduced me, contrary to my in- 
clinations, to abandon poor Horatio" (at which words she 
bnrst into tears); "you prevailed upon me, whether I 
would or no, to give up my affections for him ; had it not 
i for you, Bellarmine never would have entered inti> my 
i not his addresses been backed by yOBT per* 
never would have made any impression < 
; I should have defied all the fortune and equipage i 
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the world ; but it was you, it was you, who got the better 
of my youth and simplicity, and forced me to lose my dear 
Horatio for ever." 

The aunt was almost borne down with this torrent of 
words ; she, however, rallied all the strength she oonld, and, 
drawing her mouth up in a purse, began : '* I am not sur- 
prised, niece, at this ingratitude. Those who advise young 
women for their interest must always expect such a return ; 
I am convinced my brotber will thank me for breaking off 
your match with Horatio at any rate. " " That may not be 
in your power yet," answered Leonora, " though it is very 
ungrateful in you to desire or attempt it, after the presents 
you have received from him." (For indeed true it is that 
many presents, and some pretty valuable ones, had passed 
from Horatio to the old lady ; but as true it is, that Cellar- 
mine, when he breakfasted with her and her niece, bad 
complimented her with a brilliant from his finger, of mnch 
greater value than all she had touched of the other). 

The aunt's gall was on float to reply, when a servant 
brought a letter into the room, which Leonora, bearing it 
came from Bellarmine, with great eagerness opened, and 
read as follows : 

" Most Divine Creature : The wound which I fear you 
have heard I received from my rival is not like to be so 
fatal as those shot into my heart which have been fired from 
your eyes, tout brilliant. Those are the only cannons by 
which I am to fall ; for my surgeon gives me hopes of 
being soon able to attend your rueUe, till when, unless you 
would do me an honor which I have scarce the hardieese to 
think of, your absence will be the greatest anguish which 
can be felt by, madam, avec touts U respect* in tlie wi.rM, 
your most obedient, most absolute devote, 

" Bkllakmjxb. " 

As soon as Leonora perceived such hopes of Bell: 
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;overy, and that the gossip Fame had, according to c 
torn, bo enlarged His danger, she presently abandoned i 
farther thoughts of Horatio, and wm soon reconciled to her 

atmt, who received her again into favor with a more Chris- 
tian forgiveness than we generally meet with. Indeed, it 
. I ■'.<: she might he a little alarmed at the hints winch 
her niece bad given her concerning the presents. She 
might apprehend such miners, should they get abroad, 
might injure a reputation which, iiy frequenting church 
twice a day, and preserving the utmost rigor and strictness 
BOQBtenailos and behavior for many years, she had 
established. 

Leonora's passion returned now for Bellarmine with 
greater force, after its small relaxtiou, than ever. She pro- 
> her aunt to make him a visit in Ida confinement, 
which the old lady, with great and commendable prudence, 
advised her to decline. " For,' 1 says she, "should any acci- 
tervene to prevent your intended match, too for- 
ward a behavior with this lover may injure you in the eyes 
of others. Every woman, till she is married, ought to o 
aider of, and provide against, the possibility of the affair's 
breaking off." Leonora said "she should be indifferent 
to whatever might happen in such a case ; for she had now 
so absolutely placed her affections on tin's dear man [so aha 
called him) that, if it was her misfortune to lose him, she 

iould for ever abandon all thoughts of mankind." She 
■ 1 to visit him, notwithstanding all the pru- 
r annt to the contrary, and that very after- 

on i sei nted her rusolntion. 

The lady was proceeding in her story when the coach 
■ trove into the inn where the company were In dine, sorely 

i the dissatisfaction of Mr. Adams, whose ears m I 
most hungry part about him. he being, as the pander maj 
perhaps guess, of an insatiable curiosty and heartily desir- 
ous of hearing the end of tins amour, though he pin 
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he could scarce wish success to a lady of so inconstant a dis- 
position. 






CHAPTER V. 

4 DREADFUL QFARKEL WHICH HAPPEXKD AT THE INN 
WHERE THE COMPANY DINED, WITH ITS BLOODY COIfSK- 
QCBSCES TO US. ADAMS. 

As soon as the passengers had alighted from the 
Mr. Adams, as was his custom, made directly to the ki) 
where he found Joseph sitting by the fire, and the hostess 
anointing his leg ; for the horse which Mr. Adams had bor- 
rowed of his clerk had so violent a propensity to kneeling 
that one would have thought it had been his trade, as well 
as his master's ; nor would he always give any notice of 
Eiii.Ii his intention ; he was often found on his knccs'*hen 
the rider least expected it. This foible, however, was of 
no great inconvenience to the parson, who was accustomed 
to it ; and as his legs almost touched the ground when he 
bestrode the beast, had hut a little waj to fall, and threw 
himself forward on soch occasions with so much dexterity 
that he never received any mischief, the horse and he 
onently rolling many paces* distance, and afterwards 
getting up and meeting as good friends as ever. 

Poor Joseph, who had not been used to such kind of 
tic, though an excellent horseman, did not so happily dis- 
engage himself ; but, falling with his leg under the beast, 
la violent contusion, to which the good woman was, 
as we have said, applying a warm hand, with some cam- 
phorated spirits, just at the time when the parson entered 
the kitchen. 

He had scarce expressed his concern for Joseph's misfor- 
tune before the host Hksffl ige entered. He was by no means 
of Mr. Tuw-wonsc's gentle disposition, and was, 
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■erfect master of his house, and every thing in it 

gouts. 

Tliis surly fellow, who always proportioned his respect to 
the appearance of a traveller, from " God bless your 
honor" down to plain " Coming presently," observing his 
wife on her knees to a footman, cried out, without consider- 
ing his circumstances, " What a pox is the woman about ? 
why don't you mind the company in the coach ? Go and 
ask them what they will have for dinner." li My 
says she, " yon know tliey can have nothing but what is at 
the fire, which will be ready prusmitly ; and really the poor 
young man's leg is very much bruised." At wliich words 
she fell to chafing more violently than before. The bell then 
happening to ring, he damn'd his wife, and bid her go in to 
the company, and not stand rubbing there all day, for ho 
did not believe the young fellow's leg was so bad as he pro- 
tended ; and if it was, within twenty miles he would find a 
surgeon to cut it off. Upon these words Adams fetched 
two strides across the room ; and snapping his fingers over 
his head, muttered aloud, lie would excommunicate such a 
wretch for a farthing, for he believed the devil had more hu- 
manity. These words occasioned a dialogue between Adams 
and the host, in which there were two or three sharp re- 
plies, till Joseph bade the latter know how to behave him- 
self to his betters. At which the host (having first strictly 
surveyed Adams) scornfully repeated the word betters, flew 
into a rage, and telling Joseph he was as able to walk out 
of his house as he had been to walk into it, offered to lay 
violent hands on him ; which perceiving, Admits da 
so sound a compliment over his face with his fist that the 
blood immediately gushed out of his nose in a stream. The 
host, being unwiiling to be outdone in OODXteay, B 
by a person of Adams's figure, returned the l.ivur with so 
much gratitude that the parson's nostrils began to look a 
little redder than usual. Upon which he again assailed his 
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Antagonist, and with another stroke laid him sprawling on 
the floor. 

The hostess, who was a batter wife than so snrly a tins* 
hand deserved, seeing her husband all bloody and at. 
■long, hastened presently to his assistance, or rather to re- 
venge the blow, which, to all appearance, was the 
would ever receive, when lo 1 a pan full of hog*l 
which unluckily stood on the dresser, presented itself first 
to her hands. She seized it in her fury, and, without any 
reflection, discharged it into the parson's face, and 
good an aim that, much the greater part first saluted his 
countenance, and trickled thence in so large a current down 
to hit. Leant, and over his garments, that a more horrible 
spectacle was hardly to be seen, or even imagined. All 
which ma perceived by Mrs. Slipslop, who entered the 
kitchen at that instant. This good gentlewoman, not being 
of a temper so extremely cool and patient as perl. .1 
required to ask many questions on this occasion, 
great impetuosity at the hostess's cap, which] 
some of her hair, she plucked from her head hi a a 
giving her, at the same time, several hearty cuffs in the 
face, which, by frequent practice on the inferior servants, 
she had learned an excellent knack of delivering with a good 
grace. Poor Joseph could hardly rise from his ehail 
parson was employed in wiping the blood from bis eyes, 
which had entirely blinded him ; aud the landlord was bnt 
just beginning to stir ; whilst Mrs. Slipslop, holding down 
the landlady's face with her left hand, made so dexterous an 
use of her right that the poor woman began to roar in a 
key which alarmed all the company in the inn. 

There happened to be in the inn at tins time, besides 
the ladies who arrived in the stage-coach, the two gentle* 
men who were present at Mr. Tow-wonse's when Joseph 
was detained for his horse's meat, and whom we have bc- 
fore mentioned to have stopped at the aie-honse with Adams. 
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was likewise n gestSttnaa just reiimted from hie 

ivels to Italy ; all whom tho horrid outcry of murder prat* 
tly brought into the kite-hen, where the several combat- 
its vara found in the paetarea already describe 
It was now no difficulty to put an end to (he fray, 
iqnerors being satisfied with tho vengeance they 
:€.-ii, and tho conquered having no appetite to renew tin 
;ht. The principal figure, and which engaged the eyes 
all, was Adams, who was all over covered with blood, 
lab the whole company concluded to be his own, and 
nsequcntly imagined him no longer for this world. But 
host, who had now recovered from his blow, and WM 
:n from the ground, soon delivered them from tin's ap- 
prehension by damning his wife for wasting tho hog's pud- 
dmgS, ami telling her all would have been very well if she 
bad not intermeddled, like a h — as she was ; adding] he 
very glad the gentlewoman had paid her, though not 
if what she deserved. The poor woman had indeed fared 
K'h the worse, having, besides the unmerciful miffs re- 
ived, lost a quantity of hair, which Mrs. Slipslop in tri- 
ph held in her left hand. 

The traveller, addressing hirmwlf to Mrs. Grave-airs, de- 
sired her not to be frightened, for here had been only a 
tittle boxing', which he said, to their ditgroeia, the English 
t's/ntiiiita to : adding, it must be, however, a sight 
somewhat strange to him, who was just come from Italy, 
the Italians not being addictod to tho cuffurdo, but has- 
iV" he. He then went up to Adams, and telling him 
looked like the ghost of Othello, bid bin) not shake his 
locks at him, for he could not say he did it. Adams 
innocently answered, " Sir, I am far from accusing 
lie then returned to the lady, and cried, " I find 
bloody gentleman is uno intipulo del nvilo senso, 
di me, if I have seen such a gpectacido in my 
iy from Viterbo." 



. 
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One of the gentlemen having learned from the host the 
occasion of this bustle, and being assured by him thai 
nUtnick thfiirntblow, whispered in his ear, " He'd 
warrant he would recover." " Recover I master," said 
the host smiling ; " yea, yes, I am not afraid of dying with 
a blow or two neither ; I am not such a chicken as that." 
" I'ugh 1" said the gentleman, " I mean you will recover 
in that action which, undoubtedly, you intend to 
bring, as soon as a writ can be returned from London ; for 
yon look like a man of too much spirit and courage to suffer 
any one to beat you without bringing your action against 
him : he must be a scandalous fellow indeed who would put 
up with a drubbing whilst the law is open to revenge it ; 
besides, lie hath drawn blood from you, and spoiled your 
coat ; and the jury will give damages for that too. An ex- 
cellent new coat, upon my word, and now not worth a shil- 
ling ! I don't care," continued he, " to intermeddle in 
these cases ; but you have a right to my evidence ; and if 
I am sworn, I must speak the truth. I saw yon sprawling on 
the floor, and blood gushing from your nostrils. Ton may 
take your own opinion ; but was I in yonr circumstances, 
every drop of my blood should convey an ounce of gold 
into my pocket : remember I don't advise you to go to law ; 
bnt if your jury were Christians, they must give swinging 
damages. That's alL" " Master," cried the host, scratch- 
ing his head, " I have no stomach to law ; I thank you I 
have seen enough of that in the pariah, where two of my 
rwighbon have been at law about a house till they hare 
both hwed themselves into a jail." At which words he 
turned about, and began to inquire again after his hog's 
puddings ; nor would it probably have been a sufficient ex- 
case for his wife, that she spilled them in his defence, had 
not some awe of the company, especially of the Italian 
traveller, who was a person of great dignity, withheld bis 
rage. 
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ailst one of the above-mentioned gentlemen wbb em- 
., as we have seen him, on the behalf of the landlord, 
the other was no leas hearty on the side of Mr. Adam*. 
whom he advised to bring his action immediately. He said 
the assault of the wife was in law the assault of the hus- 
band, for they were but one person ; and he was liable to 
pay damages, which he said must be ooDSldenb] 
so bloody a disposition appeared. Adams answered. If it 
was truo that they were but one person, he had assaulted 
the wife ; for he was sorry to own he had struck the hus- 
band the first blow. " I am sorry yon own it too," cries the 
gentleman, *' for it could not possibly appear to the court ; 
for hero was no evidence present but the lame man in the 
chair, whom I suppose to be your friend, and would conse- 
quently say nothing but what made for you." " l.luw, 
air," eays Adams, "do you take me for a villain, who 
would prosecute revenge in cold blood, and use unjust iiinlile- 
maUH to obtain it? If you knew rue, and my order, I 
should think you affronted both." At the word order the 
gentleman stared (for he was too bloody to be of any mod- 
ern order of knights) ; and turning hastily about, said, 
" Every man knew his own business." 

Matters being now composed, the company retired to 
their several apartments, the two gentlemen congratulating 
each other on the success of their good offices in pi 
ft perfect reconciliation between the contending parties ; 
and the traveller went to his repast, crying, " as the Italian 
poet says, 

■ Ja wi very welt qv* tittta t paw. 
So send Up dinner, good Bun jf ace.' " 

The coachman began now to grow importunate with his 
passengers, whose entrance into the coacli was ftrti 
Mrs. Grave-airs insisting, against the retSADBtnncei (rf all 

i. slu^ would ool admit :i footman Into tfai 
!i was too Ume to mount a horse. A 
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lady, who was, as it seems, an carl's grand -daughter, 
begged it iviili almost tears in her eves. Mr. Adams prayed, 
and Mrs. Slipslop scolded ; hut all to no purpose. She 
said, " She would not demean herself to ride wit] 
in, in : that there were wagons on the road: that if the 
master of the coach desired ii. she umilil pay 

'.nit would suffer no such fellow to come in." 
" Madam," Bays. Slipalop, "I am pure no one can refuse 
another coming into a stage-coach. " "I don't know, 
madam," says the lady ; "I am not much used to stage- 
: 1 widow travel in them." " Tiial may 1-e, 
madam,'' replied Slipslop; "very good people do; and 
some people's betters, for aught I know." Mrs. Grave- 
id, " Some folks might sometimes give their tongues 
I liberty to some people that were their betters, which 
did not become them ; fur her part, she was not used to 
DOS VeTM with servants." Slipslop retnrned, "Some peo- 
ple kept no Bern ■ with ; for her p 
thanked heaven Bhe b"ved in a family where there, were a 
great many, and had more under her own command than 
any paltry little gentlewoman in the kingdom." Mrs. 
Grave-airs cried, " She believed her mistress wouH 
courage such saucincss to her betters." "My 
says Slipslop ; " who is my betters, pray ?" " I am yoor 
betters," answered Mrs. Grave-airs, " and I'll acquaint yonr 
mistress." At which Mrs. Slipslop laughed aloud. 
her, M Her lady was one of the great gentry ; and such lit- 
Qa paltry gentlewomen as some folks, who travelled in stage- 
coaches, would not easily come at her." 

This smart dialogue between some people and some folks 
was going on at the coach-door when a solemn person, rid- 
ing into the inn, and seeing Mrs. Grave-aire, immediately 
accosted her with, *' Dear child, how do you V She pres- 
ently answered, " O papa ! I am glad yon have 01 
me." " So am I," answered be ; " for one of oar 
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list ;it hand ; and there being room for you i ■ 
II go no farther in the stage unless you dedre it." 
How can you imagine I should desire it. V says she ; bo, 
bidding Slipslop ride with her fellow, if she plea 
took her father hy the hand, who was just alighted, and 
" ed witli him into a room. 
dmi instantly asked the coachman, in t whisper, " If 
knew who the gentleman waal" The coachman in- 
■" He was now a gentleman, and kept bis home and 
man ; hut times are altered, master," said ho ; " I rcn 
ber when he was no better born titan myself." " Lye I 
aye !" says Adams. " My father drove the squire's 
coach,' 1 anBWered be, " ; when tlutt very man rode postilion ; 
but he is now hie steward, and a gnat gendeman," 

flams then snapped his lingers, and cried, " He thought 
s was some such trollop." 
Adams made haste to acquaint Mrs. Slipslop with this 
good news, as he imagined it; but it found a reception 
different from what he expected. The prudent gentle- 
who despised the anger of Mrs. Grave-airs whilst 
she conceived her the daughter of a gentleman of small 
fortune, now she heard her alliance with the upper i 
vants of a great family in her neighborhood, began to fear 
her interest with the mistress. She wished she had nol car 
ried the dispute so far, and began to think of endeavoring 
in reconcile herself to the young lady before ahe left the 
t mi ; when, luckily, the scene at London, which tin 
can scarce have forgotten, presented itself to her mind, and 
forted her with such assurance that she no longer ap- 
icndcd any enemy with ber mistress. 
very thing being now adjusted, the company entered 
coach, which was just on its departure, whin one lad] 
fleeted the hud left her fan, a second her glove*, 
tuff-box, and a fourth a smelling-bottle behind ber ; 
j A-.a 
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find all which occasioned some delay, and much swearing, to 
the coachman. 

As soon as the coach had left the inn the women all to- 
gcthcrfeil to the dlMMter of ilre. Grave-airs, whom one 
id the bad Bospeeted to bo some low crea- 
ture from the beginning of their journey, and another 
affirmed the had not even the looks of a gentlewoman ; a 
third warranted she was no Letter than she should be ; ami 
to the lady who had related the story in the coaeh, 
said, " Did yon ever hear, tDftdatn, any thing BO prndUh as 
her remarks ? Well, deliver me from the censoriousness 
of such a prude." The fourth added, '* O mad. 
these creatures aro censorious ; hut for my part, 1 wonder 
where the wretch was hred ; indeed, I must own I hare 
seldom conversed with these mean hind of people, eo that 
it may appear stranger to me ; but to refuse the general do- 
nirt? of a whole company hath something in it bo asloiiUh- 
ing that, for my part, I own I should hardly believe it if 
my own ears had not been witnesses to it." " Yes, and eo 
■: >.' a young fellow," cries Slipslop; "' the woman 
must have ■ in her : T believe she is more of a 

Turk than ■ Christian ; I am certain, if she lind any Obria- 
tijin woman's blood in bex veins, the sight of such a young 
fellow must have warmed it. Indeed, there are some 
wretched, miserable old objects that turn one's stomach ; 
! not wonder if the had refused such a one ; I am 
as nice as herself, and should have cared no more than her- 
self for the company of stinking old fellows ; lint, hold up 
thy head, Joseph, thou art none of those; and she who 
bath not compulsion for thee is a Myhumraetman, and I 
will maintain it." This conversation made Joseph uneasy 
as well as (be ladies, who. perceiving the spirits which 
Mrs. Slipslop was in (for indeed she was not a cup ti 

fear the consequence ; one of them therefore de- 
sired the lady to conclude the story. " Ay, madam,' 
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Slipslop, " I beg your ladyship to give us that story you 
eommensated in the morning," which request thut woll- 
bred woman immediately complied with. 



CHAPTER VI. 



CONCLUSION OF TFFK UNFORTUNATE JtLT. 



in a 
tag 



Leonora, having once broke throngh tUo bounds whicl 
custom and modesty impose on her sex, soon gave an n 
bridled indulgence to her passion. Her visits to Bellarmine 
were more constant, as well as longer, than his surgeon's : 
in a word, she became absolutely his nurse ; made his WtbtB 
el, administered him his medicines ; and, notwithstand- 
the prudent advice of her aunt to the contrary, almost 
entirely resided in her wounded lover's apartment. 

The ladies of the town began to take her conduct under 
consideration ; it was tho chief topic of discourse at their 
tea-tables, and was very severely censured by the most part, 
especially by Lindamira, a lady whose discreet and starch 
carriage, together with a constant attendance at church three 
times a day, had utterly defeated many malicious attacks on 
her own reputation ; for such was the envy that Linda- 
mira'e virtue had attracted, that, notwithstanding her own 
strict behavior and strict inquiry into the lives of others, 
she had not been able to escape being the mark of some 
arrows herself, which, however, did her no injury — a bless- 
ing, perhaps, owed by her to the clergy, who wore her 
chief male companions, and with two or three of whom she 
had been barbarously and unjustly calumniated. 

" Not so unjustly neither, perhaps," says Slipslop, " for 
the clergy are men as well as other folks. 

The extreme delicacy of Lindaniira's virtue was cruelly 
urt by those freedoms which Leonora allowed herself. 
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She said, " It was an affront to Iter tex ; that she did not 
imagine it consistent with any woman's honor to speak to 
the OWatwe, or to be seen in her company ; and ; 
her part, she should always refuse to dance at an assembly 
with her, for fear of contamination by taking her by the 

But to return to my story : As soon as Bellarmine was re- 
covered, which was somewhat within a month from bis re- 
ceiving the wound, be set out, according to agreement, for 
Leonora's father's, in order to propose the match, and settle 
all matters with him touching settlements and the like. 

A little before his arrival the old gentleman had r 
an intimation of the affair by the following letter, which I 
can repeat verbatim, and which, they say, was written 
neither by Leonora nor her aunt, though it was in a woman's 
hand. The letter was in these words : 

" Sis : I am sorry to acquaint you that your daughter, 
Leonora, hath acted one of the basest as well as most sim- 
ple parts with a young gentleman to whom she had engaged 
herself, and whom she hath (pardon the word) jilted for 
another of inferior fortune, notwitliatanding bis superior 
figure. You may take what measures you please on 
occasion ; I have performed what I thought my duty, 
have, though unknown to you, a very great respect 
your family." 

The old gentleman did not give himself the trouble to 
answer tins kind epistle ; nor did he take any notice of it, 
after he had read it, till he saw Bellarmine. He was, to 
Bay the truth, one of those fathers who look on children as 
an unhappy consequence of their youthful pleasures ; which, 
as be would have been delighted not to have had i 
them, so was he no less pleased with any opportunity to rid 
himself of the incumbrance. He passed, in the world's 
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an exceeding good father, being not onlj 
to rob and plunder all mankind to the utmost 
of his power, bat even to deny himself the oonTttrieuoM, 
and almost necessaries, of life, which his neighbors attrib- 
ted to a desire of raising immense fortunes for his chil- 
bnt in fact it was not so ; he heaped up money for 
i sake only, and looked on his children as his rivals, 
who were to enjoy his beloved mistress when he was incapa- 
ble of possessing her, and which ho would have been much 
more charmed with the power of carrying along with him ; 
nor had his children any other security of being his heire 
than that the law would constitute them such without a 
will, and that he bad not affection enough for any one liv- 
ing to take the trouble of writing one. 

To this gentleman came Bellarmine on the errand I have 
mentioned. Hie person, his equipage, his family, and his 
estate, seemed to the father to make him an advantageous 
match for his daughter. lie therefore very readily accepted 
his proposals; but when Bellarmine imagined the principal 
affair concluded, and began to open the incidental matters 
of fortune, the old gentleman presently changed his coun- 
tenance, saying, " He resolved never to marry his daughter 
on a Smithfield match ; that whoever had love for her to 
take her would, when he died, find her share of his fortune 
in his coffers ; but he had seen such examples of undutif ul- 
ness happen from the too early generosity of parents, that 
be had made a vow never to part with a shilling whilst he 
lived." He commended the saying of Solomon, "He that 
spare th the rod spoileth the child ;" but added, "he might 
have likewise asserted, That he that spareth the purse saveth 
the child." He then ran into a discourse on the extrava- 
gance of the youth of the age; whence he launched into a 
dissertation on horses; and came at length to commend 
those Bellarmine drove. That fine gentleman, who at 
another season would have been well enough pleased to 
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dwell a little on that subject, was now very eager to r 
the circumstance of fortune. He said, " He bad a very 
high value for the young lady, and would receive her with 
lees than he would any other whatever ; but that even hi* 
love to her made some regard to worldly matters necessary ; 
for it would be a most distracting sight for him to see her, 
when be bad the honor to be her husband, in less than a 
coach and six." The old gentleman answered, " Foot will 
do, four will do ;" and then took a turn from horses to ex- 
travagance, and from extravagance to horses, till he came 
round to the equipage again, whither he was no sooner ar- 
rived than Bellarmine brought him back to the point ; hut 
all to no purpose ; he made bis escape from that subject in 
a minnte, till at last the lover declared, " That in the pres- 
tion of his affairs it was impossible for him, though 
he loved Leonora more than tout le monde, to marry her 
without any fortune." To which the father answered, 
" He was sorry that his daughter must lose bo valuable a 
match ; that if he had an inclination, at present it was not 
in his power to advance a shilling ; that he had bad great 
losses, and been at great expenses on projects, which, 
though he had great expectation from them, had yet pro- 
duced him nothing ; that he did not know what might bap 
pen hereafter, as on the birth of a son, or such accident ; 
but he would make no promise, nor enter into any article, 
for he would not break his vow for all the daughters in the 
world. 

In short, ladies, to keep yon no longer in suspense, Bel- 
larmine, having tried every argument and persuasion which 
he could invent, and finding them all ineffectual, M 
took his leave, but not in order to return to Leonora , he 
proceeded directly to his own Beat, whence, after a fi 
stay, he returned to Paris, to the great delight of the French 
and the honor of the English nation. 

Bat as soon as he arrived at his home he 
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dispatched a messenger with the following epistle to 
Leonora : 

"Adorable and Charmantk: I am sorry to have the 
honor to tell you I am not the h-eureux person destined for 
yonr divine arms. Your papa liuth told me bo with a.po- 
litesse not often seen on this aide Paris. You may perhaps 
guess his manner of refusing me. Ah, nam Dim ! Y»n 
will certainly believe me, madam, incapable myself of 
delivering this trisU message, which I intend to try the 
French air to cure the consequences of. A jamais ! Cceur ! 
Ange ! Au diahle ! If your papa obliges you to a mar- 
riage, I hope we Bhall see yon at Paris ; till when, the wind 
that flows from thence will be the warmest dans le monde, 
for it will consist almost entirely of my sighs. Ad 
prinoesse ! Ah, V amour ! Bellakiohe. " 

I shall not attempt, ladios, to describe Leonora's condi- 
tion when she received this letter. It is a picture of horror, 
which I should have as little pleasure in drawing as you in 
beholding. She immediately left the place where she was 
the subject of conversation and ridicule, and retired to that 
hooM I showed you when I began the Btory, where she hath 
rife led a disconsolate life, and deserves, perhaps, pity 
for her misfortunes, more than our censure for a bsilAVloftO 
which the artifices of her aunt very probably contriliiitrd, 
and to which vory young women are often rendered too 
liable by that blamablc levity in the education of our sex. 

" If I was inclined to pity her, 1 ' said a young lady in the 
coach, " it would be for the loss of Horatio ; for I euiILOt 
discern any misfortune in her missing such a husband as 
Bellarmine." 

*' Why, I must own," says Slipslop, " the gentleman waa 
a little false-hearted ; but howsumevor, it was hard to have 
two lovers and get never a husband at all. But pray, 
madam, what became of Qur-athot" 
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lie remains, said the lady, etill unmarried, and hath 
applied himself so strictly to his business that he halh 
raised, I hear, a very considerable fortune. And, what is 
remarkable, they say he never hears the name of Leonora 
without a sigh, nor hath ever uttered one syllable to c 
her with her ill-conduct towards him. 



CHAPTER VIL 



A VKKT 8H0KT CHAPTER, IK WHICH PABSOX ADAMB 1 
(1BKAT WAY. 

The lady, having finished her story, received the thanks 
of the company ; and now Joseph, putting bis head out of 
the coach, cried out, " Never believe me if yonder be not 
our Pareon Adams walking along without his horst/ I 
my word, and so he is," says Slipslop, " and as sure as two- 
pence he hath left him beliind at the inn." Indeed, trne 
it is, the parson had exhibited a fresh instance of his absence 
of mind ; for he was so pleased with having got Joseph into 
the coach that he never once thought of the beast in the 
stable ; and finding bis legs as nimble as lie desired, be 
sulliiid out, brandishing a crab-stick, and had kept on before 
the coach, mending and slackening his puce occasionally, so 
that he had never been much more or lees than a quarter of 
a mile distant from it, 

Mrs. Slipslop desired the coachman to overtake him, 
which he attempted, but in vain ; for the faster he drove 
the faster ran the parson, often crying oat, " Aye, aye, 
catch me if you can," till at length the coachman swore 
he would as soon attempt to drive after a greyhound, and 
giving the parson two or three hearty curses, he cried, 
" Softly, softly, boys," to his horses, which the civil 
Immediately obeyed. 
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But we will lie more courteous to our reader than he wu 
to Mrs. Slipslop j and leaving the coach and its company 
to pursue their journey, wo will carry our reader on after 

Parson Adams, who stretched forwards without once looking 
behind him, till, having left the coach full three ■ 
his rear, he came to a place where, by keeping tlie ex- 
tremest track to the right, it, was just barely possible for a 
limnan creature to miss his way. This track, however, fid 
he keep, as indeed he had a wonderful capacity at. those 
kinds of hare possibilities, and travelling in it about three 
miles over the- plain, he arrived at. the summit of a hill, 
whence, looking a great way backwards and perceiving no 
coach in sight, he sat himself down on the turf, and pull- 
ing out his jEschylus, determined to wait here for its ar- 
rivd. 

He had not sat long here before a gun going off very 
near a little startled him ; he looked op and saw s gentle- 
nun within a hundred paces taking up a partridge which he 
had just shot. 

Adams stood up and presented a figure to the gentleman 
which would have moved laughter in many ; for his cas- 
■00a had just again fallen down below bis greet -coat— that is 

\ it reached hi- knee*, whereas the skirts oi hi 
coat descended no lower than half way down his thighs ; 
but the gentleman's mirth gave way to his surprise at be- 
I Bach a personage in such a place. 

Adams, advancing to the gentleman, told him ho hoped 
be had good sport, to which the other answered, " Very 
little," " I Bee, sir," says Adams, "you have mote. Otto 
partridge," to which the sportsman made no reply, but 

" ' - ded to charge his piece. 

Whilst the gun was charging, Adams remained in sflenoe, 

bicll he at last broke by observing that it was I delightful 

ning. The gentleman, who had at first sight OQDCeiTed 

y distasteful opinion of the parson, began, on pereeiv- 
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in;.' I book in his hand and smoking likewise the informs- 
< tin; CMKwfr, to change his thoughts, and mads t 
small advance to conversation on hie side by sayin. 
I suppose yon are not one of these parts i" 

Adains immediately told him ' ' No ; that he wu a travel- 
ler, and invited by the beauty of the evening and the place 
to repose a little and amuse himself with reading." "I 
may as well repose myself too," suid the sportsman, " for 
[ have been out this whole afternoon, and the devil a bird 
have I seen till I came hither. ,! 

" Perhaps then the game is not very plenty hereabouts ?' 
cries Adams. "No, sir," said the gentleman; " the 
soldiers who are quartered in the neighborhood have kilW 
it all." " It is very probable," cries Adams, " for shoot- 
ing is their profession." " Aye, shooting the game," 
answered the other ; " but I don't see they are so forward 
to shoot our enemies, I don't like that affair of Cartha- 
gena ; if I had boon there, I believe I should have done 
other guess-things, d — n me ; what's a man's life when bis 
country demands it ? a man who won't sacrifice hU life for 
bis country deserves to be hanged, d — n me." Which 
words he spoke with so violent a gesture, so loud a voice, 
so strong an accent, and so fierce a countenance, that ho 
might have frightened a captain of trained-bands at the 
head of his company ; bnt Mr. Adams was not greatly sub- 
ject to fear ; he told him intrepidly that he very moch 
approved his virtue, but disliked his Fwcnring, an>] 
him n>t to addict himself to so bad a custom, without which 
he said he might tight as bravely as Achilles did. Indeed \w 
was charmed with this discourse ; he told the gentleman he 
wonld willingly have gone many miles to have met a man 
of his generous way of thinking; that if he pleased to sit 
down he should he greatly delighted to commune with 
him ; for though he was a clergyman he would himself be 
ready, if thereto called, to lay down his life for his coi 
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The gentleman flat down, and Adams by him ; and then 
s latter began, as in the following chapter, a discourse 
which we have placed by itself, as it is not only the most 
curious in this but perhaps in any other book. 



I 



CHAPTER "VTTI. 



NOTABLE DISSERTATION BY MR. ABRAHAM ADAHS ; WHERE- 
IN THAT GENTLEMAN APPEAEB IN A POLITICAL L1QBT. 

"I do assure you, bit," says he, taking the gentleman 
by the hand, " I am heartily glad to meet with a man of 
your kidney ; for, though I am a poor parson, I will be 
bold to say I am an honest man, and would not do an ill 
thing to bo made a bishop ; nay, though it hath not fallen in 
my way to offer so noble a sacrifice, I have not been with- 
ont opportunities of sun" cring for the sake of my conscience, 
I Bunk heaven for them ; for I have had relations, though 
T say it, who made some figure in tho world, particularly 
a twphew, who was a shopkeeper and an alderman of a cor- 
poration. He was a good lad, and was under my care when 
a boy, and I believe would do what I bade him to his 
dying day. Indeed, it looks like extreme vanity in mo to 
affect being a man of such consequence as to have so great 
an interest in an alderman j but others have thought bo 
too, as manifestly appeared by the rector whose curate I 
formerly was sending for me on the approach of an elec- 
tion, and telling mc if I expected to continue in his euro 
that I must bring my nephew to vote for one Colonel 
Conrtly, a gentleman whom I had never heard tidings of till 
that instant. I told the rector I had no power over my 
nephew's vote (God forgive me for Buch prevarication I) ; 
that I supposed he would give it according to his con. 

ince ; that I would by no means endeavor to influence 
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him to give it otherwise. He told me it was in vain Ui equivo- 
cate ; that ho knew I had already spoke to him in favor <4 
Squire Fickle, my neighbor ; and indeed it tru tm« I 
had ; for it was at * season when the church was in danger, 
and when all good men expected they knew not what would 
happen to us all. I then answered boldly, if he thought I 
had given my promise he affronted me in proposing any 
breach of it. Nut to be too prolix, I persevered, and so 
did my nephew, in the esquire's interest, who was chose 
chiefly through his means ; and so I lost my curacy. Well, 
sir, but do you tliink the esquire ever mentioned a word of 
the church? m \ ut tia dicam; within 

two years ho got a place, and hath ever since lived in Lon- 
don, where I have been informed (but God forbid I should 
that) that lie never 60 much as goeth to church. 1 
remained, sir, a considerable time without any cure, and 
lived a full month on one funeral sermon, which I preached 

00 the indisposition of a clergyman ; but this by the bye. 
At last, when Mr. Fickle got his place. Colonel Courtly 
stood again ; and who should make interest for him but Mr. 
Fickle himself ! that very identical Mr. Fickle, who had 
formerly told me the colonel was an enemy to both the 
ehurch and state, had the confidence to solicit my nephew 
for him ; and the colonel himself offered me to make me 
chaplain to his regiment, which I refused in favor of Sir 
Oliver Hearty, who told us he would sacrifice every thing to 
his country ; and T believe he would, except his banting, 
which he stuck bo close to that in five years together be 
went but twice up to Parliament ; and one of those times, 

1 have been told, never was within sight of the House. 
However, he was a worthy man, and the beet friend 

had ; for, by his interest with a bishop, he got me replaced 
into my curacy, and gave me eight pounds out of his own 
pocket to buy me a gown and cassock and furnish my 
bouse. He had our interest while he lived, which was 
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many years. On bin death T had fiv.sli applications ma<le 
to mo ; for all the world knew the interest I had in my 
good nephew, who bow was a leading man in the corpora* 

tion ; and Sir Thomas Booby, buying the estate which had 
becu Sir Oliver's, proposed himself a candidate. Bfawaa 
then a young gentleman just eome from his travels ; and it 
did DM good to hear him dbeonrae on affairs which, for 
my part, I knew nothing of. If I had been DM 
thousand votes he should have had them all. I engaged 
my nephew in his intercut, and he waa elected ; and a very 
fine Parliament-man he was. They tell mo he made 
speeches of an hour long, and, I have been told, very tine 
ones ; bnt he Could never persuade the Parliament to be of 
his opinion, Non omnia pwBumua otmnot. Ho promised 
me a living, poor man * and I beliuve I should have had it, 
but an accident happened, which was that my lady bad 
promised it before, unknown to him. This indeed I 
never heard till afterwards ; for my nephew, who died 
about a month before the incumbent, always told mo 1 
might be assured of it. Since that time, Sir Thomas, poor 
man ! had always so much business that bo never could find 
leisure to see mo I believe it was partly my Lady's fault, 
too, who did not think my dress good enough for the gentry 
at her titble. However, I must do him thojnstico to say 
he never was ungrateful ; and I have always found his 
kitchen, and Ida cellar too, open to me : many u time, 
after service on a Sunday — for I preached at four churches 
— have I recruited my spirits with a glass of his ale. Since 
my nephew's death, the corporation is in other hands ; and 
I am not a man of that consequence I was formurly. 1 
have now no longer any talents to lay out in the service of 
my country ; and to whom nothing is given, of him tan 
IHltfHng he required. However, on all proper seasons, 
such as the approach of an election, I throw a suitable 
i or two into my sermons, which I have the pleas- 
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ure to licar is not disagreeable to Sir Thomas and 
honest gentlemen my neighbors, who have all prw 
these five years to procure an ordination for n eon of 
u-Iili li now near thirty, hath an infinite stock of learning, 
and is, I thank heaven, of an unexceptionable life ; though, 
as he was never at an university, the bishop nA 
ordain him. Too much care cannot indeed be taken to 
admitting any to the sacred office ; though I hope he will 
never act bo as to be a disgrace to any order, but will serve 
his God and his country to the utmost of his power, as I 
have- endeavored to do before him ; nay, and will lay down 
bis life whenever called to that purpose. I nin buto I have 
educated him in those principles ; so that T have acquitted 
my duty, and shall have nothing to answer for on that 
aeconnt. But I do not distrust him, for he is a good boy ; 
and if Providence should throw it in his way to be of aa 
much consequence in a public light as his father once ffM 
I can answer for him he will use his talents as honestly aa I 
have done." 



CHAPTER IX. 

IN WITICH TH~E OENTLEMAN DESCANTS ON ERAVEEY 
BOIO VIKTOR, TILL AN UNLUCKY ACCIDENT PUTS 

TO THB DIBOOUBSB. 









Tmt gentleman highly commended Mr. Adams for 
good resolutions, and told him, " He hoped his son would 
tread in his steps ;" adding, " that if he would not die for 
his country, he would not be worthy to live in it. I'd 
make no more of shooting a man that would not die for his 
country than — " 

" Sir," said he, " I have disinherited a nephew, who in 
in the army, because he would not exchange his commission 
and go to the West Indies. I believe the 
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coward, though ho pretends to be in love forsooth. I 
Would haw all rach fellows hanged, sir ; I would have 
than banged." Adama answered, " That would bo too 
severe ; that men did not make themsolves ; and if fear 
had too much ascendance in the mind, the man was rather 
to be pitied than abhorred; that reason and tiim 
tooth him to subdue it." He said, " A man might be a 
coward at one time, and brave It another. Homer 
OB, " who so well understood and copied nature, hath 
taught us tliis lesson ; for Paris tights and Hector runs 
away. Nay, we have a mighty instance of this in the his- 
tory of later ages, no longer ago than the 705th year of 
Rome, when the great Pompey, who had won so many 
battles and been honored with so many triumphs, and of 
whose valor several authors, especially Cicero and Patercu- 
lus, have formed sncli euloginnis ; this very Pompcy left 
the battle of Pharsalia before lie had lost it, and retreated 
to his tent, where he sat like the moat pusillanimous rascal 
in a tit of despair, and yielded ■ victory which was to de- 
termine the empire of the world to Ciesar. I am not 
much travelled in the history of modem times — that ia to 
say, these last thousand years ; but those who arc can, I 
make no question, furnish yon with parallel instances." 
He concluded, therefore, that had he taken any such hasty 
resolutions against his nephew, he hoped he woidd consider 
better and retract them. The gentleman answered with 
great warmth, and talked much of courage and bis country, 
till, perceiving it grew late, he oaked Adams, "What 
place be intended for that night?" He told him, "Ho 
waited there for the stage-coach." " The stage-coach, sir !" 
Odd the gentleman ; " they are all passed In' long ago. 
Ynii may see the last yourself almost three miles before 
us." " I protest and so they are," cries Adams ; " then 
I most make haste and follow them," The gentleman 
a he would hardly be able to overtake them ; a 
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that if h lid not know his way he would lie in danger of 
losing himself on the downs, for it would he presently 
dark, and he might ramhle about all night, and perhnj* 
find himself farther from his journey's end in the morning 
than he. was now." lie advised him, therefore, to "accom- 
pany him to liia house, which was very little ont of his 
way," assuring him " that he would find some country fel- 
low in !:!.- parish who would c> iuct him for sixj>ence to 
the city where ho was § ," idanis accepted this pro- 
posal, and on they travc i gentleman renewing hi* 

discourse on courage, and th imy of not being ready at 

all times to sacrifice our lives >ur country. Night over- 
took them much about the nam* time as they arrived near 
some bushes ; whence, on a si leu, they heard the most 
violent shrieks imaginable in a ltmalc voice. Adams offered 
to snatch the gnn out of his conipauion's hand. "What 
are you doing?" said he. "Doing!" said Adams; "I 
am hastening to the assistance of the poor creature whom 
some villains are murdering." " You are not mad enough, 
I hope," says the gentleman, trembling ; " do you consider 
this gun is only charged with shot, and that the robbers are 
most probably furnished with pistols loaded with bullets ! 
This is no business of ours ; let us make as much haste as 
possible out of the way, or we may fall into their hands 
ourselves." The shrieks now increasing, Adams made »o 
answer, but snapped his fingers, and brandishing his crab- 
stick, made directly to the place whence the voice issued ; 
and the man of courage made as much expedition towards 
his own home, whither he escaped in a very short time 
without once looking behind him, where we will leave 
him to contemplate his own bravery and to censure the 
want of it in others, and return to the good Adams, who, 
on coming up to the place whence the noise proceeded, 
found a woman struggling with a man, who had thrown her 
on the ground, and had almost overpowered her. The 
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great abilities of Mr. Adams were not necessary to have 
formed a right judgment of tliic affair on the first sight 
lie did not, therefore, want tin; entropion of the poor 
wretch to assist ber ; but, lifting up his cnth-stiek, he imme- 
iii:itcl_v levelled a blow at that part of the ravisher's head 
■!■ .■'■(■nliug to the opinion of the ancients, the brains 
of some persons arc deposited, and which he had undoubt- 
edly let forth, had not Nature, (who, as wise men have 
observed, equips all creatures with what is most expedient 
for them) taken a provident care (as she always doth with 
those she intends for encounters) to make this part of the 
ltead three tunes as thick as those of ordinary men who are 
igned to BxerciM talents winch are vulgarly called ra- 
mi, and for whom, as brains »rc necessary, she is obliged 
leave some room for them in the cavity of the skull ; 
oi'ii', those ingredienta being entirely melona to persons 
the henrfe calling, aha bath an opportunity of thickening 
the bone, so as to nuke it ten subject to any unpresaioBj 

or sable to be cracked or broken ; and indeed, in i e 

wi re predestined to the command of armies and empires, 

she is supposed sometimes to make that part perfectly solid. 
As a game cock when engaged in amorous toying with a 
perchance he espies ano&er cook at hand, immedi- 
ately quits his female, and opposes himself to his rival, so 
did the ravisher, on the information of the crab-stick, ira- 
'. leap from the woman imd hasten to assail the 
, Ho had no weapons but what Nature had furnished 
with. However, he clenched his fist, and presently 
darted it at that part of Adam's breast where the heart is 
lodged. Adams staggered at the violence of the blow, 
browing away bis staff, he likewise clenched that fist 
which we have before commemorated, and would have dis- 
charged it. full in the breast of his antagonist had he not 
dexterously caught it with his left hand, at the Mm 
ting his bead (which some modern heroes of the loi 
J A— 13 
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class nee, like the battering-ram of the ancients, 
weapon of offence ; another reason to admire the 
nees of Nature, in composing it of those impenetrate 
materials) ; dashing his head, I say, Into the stomach of 
Adams, lie tumbled him on his back ; and not having any 
regard to the lawB of heroism, which would have restrained 
him from any farther attack on his enemy till he was again 
on hia legs, he threw himself npon him, and laying hold 
on the ground with his left hand, ho with his right bela> 
bored the body of Adams till he was weary, and indeed till 
hided (to use the language of fighting) " that he had 
done his business ;" or, in the language of poetry, " that 
he had sent him to the shades below ;" in plain English, 
" that he was dead." 

But Adams, who was no chicken, and could bear a drub- 
bing as well as any boxing champion in the universe, lay 
Btill only to watch his opportunity ; and now, perceiving 
his antagonist to pant with his labors, he exerted his utmost 
force at once, and with such success that he overturned 
him, and became his superior ; when, fixing one of his 
knees in his breast, ho cried out in an exulting voice, M It 
is my turn now ;" and after a few minutes' constant appli- 
cation, he gave him so dexterous a blow just under his 
chin that the fellow no longer retained any motion, and 
Adams began to fear he had struck him once too often ; 
for he often asserted " he should be concerned to have the 
blood of even the wicked upon him." 

Adams got up and called aloud to the young woman. 
" Be of good cheer, damsel," said ho; " you are no longer 
in danger of your ravishcr, who, I am terribly afraid, lies 
dead at my feet ; bnt God forgive me what I have 
defence of innocence !" The poor wretch, who had been 
some time in recovering strength enough to rise, and bad 
aflor wards, during the engagement, stood trembling, lieing 
disabled by fear even from running away, hearing her com- 
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pan ion was victorious, came up to him, but not without 
apprehensions even of her deliverer ; which, however, she 
Was soon relieved from by his courteous behavior and gentle 
words. They were both standing by the body, which lay 
motionless on the ground, and which Adams wished to see 
stir much more than the woman did, when he earnestly 
begged her to tell him " by what misfortune she came, at 
Bnch a tunc of night, into so lonely a place. " She acquaint- 
ed him, " She was travelling towards London, and had acci- 
dentally met with the person from whom he had delivered 
her, who told her he was likewise on his journey to the 
same place, and would Veep her company, an offer which, 
suspecting do harm, she had accepted ; that he told her 
they were at a small distance from an inn, where she might 
take up her lodging that evening, and he would show her a 
nearer way to it than by following the road ; that if she 
had suspected him (which she did not, ho spoke so kindly 
to her), being alone on these downs in the dark, she had no 
human moans to avoid him ; that therefore she put her 
whole trust in Providence, and walked on, expecting every 
moment to Arrive at the inn ; when on asudden, being come 
to those bushes, he desired her to stop, and after some rude 
kisses, which she resisted, and some entreaties, which she 
rejected, he laid violent hands on her, and was attempting 
to execute his wicked will, when, she thanked G — , he 
timely came up and prevented him." Adams encouraged 
her for saying she had put her whole trust in Providence, 
aud told her, " lie doubted not but Providence had sent 
him to her deliverance as a reward for that trust. He 
wished indeed he had not deprived the wicked wretch of 
life, but G — 'swill be done." lie said, "he hoped the 
goodness of his intention would excuse iiim in the next 
world, and he trusted in her evidence to acquit hi m in 
this." He was then silent, and began to consider with 
telf whether it would be propcrer to make his escape, or 
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to dearer himself into the hands of justice, which 
tUjii ended as the reader will see in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER X. 

QimO AN ACCOUNT OF THE STRANGE CATA8TBOPHK OF TBI 
PRECBPINO ADVENTURE, WHICH DREW POOS ADAMS WTO 
FRESH CALAMITIES ; AND WHO THE WOMAN WAS WHO 
OWED THE PRESERVATION OP HER CHASTmf TO BIS VIC- 
TORIOUS ARM. 

The silence of Adams, added to the darkness of the night 
and loneliness of the place, struck dreadful apprehension 
into the poor woman's mind ; she began to fear as great an 
enemy in her deliverer as he had delivered her from ; and 
as she had not light enough to discover the age of Adana, 
and the benevolence visible in his countenance, she suspect- 
ed he had used her as some very honest men have used 
their country ; and had rescued her out of the hands of 
one rifler in order to rifle her himself. Such were the sus- 
picious she drew from Ids silence ; hut indeed they wurt 
ill-grounded. He stood over hie vanquished enemy, wisely 
weighing in his mind the objections which might tie niade 
to cither of the two methods of proceeding mentioned in 
the last chapter, his judgment sometimes inclining to the 
one, and sometimes to the other ; for both seemed to him 
bo equally advisable and bo equally dangerous that prob- 
ably he would have ended Ids days, at least two or 
them, on that very spot, before he had taken any resolu- 
tion ; at length he lifted up his eyes, and spied a light at a 
distance, to which he instantly addressed himself with 
II, us In, traveller, hctw r« / He presently heard several 
voices, and perceived the light approaching toward him. 
■ :[■■■■ who attended the tight began some to " 
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others to sing, and others to hollow, at which the wonttQ 
testified some fear (for she lLad concealed her suspicions of 
the parson himself) ; hut Adams said, " Be of good cheer, 
damsel, and repose thy trust in the same Providence which 
hath hitherto protected thee, and never will forsake the in- 
nocent." These people, who now approached, were no 
jother, reader, than a set of young fellows who came to 
tin i bushes in pursuit of a diversion which they call liird- 
3 >:»t ' ii iir. This, if yon arc ignorant of it (an perhaps if thou 
hast never travelled beyond Kensington, Islington, Sack' 
ncy, or the Borough, thon mnyst. be), T will inform lliee, 
is performed by holding a lirgc clapnet before a lantern, 
and at the same time heating the hushes ; for the birds, 
when they are disturbed from their places of rest, or roost, 
immediately make to the light, and so are enticed within 
flic net. Adams Immediately told them what had hap- 
pened, and desired them to h"ld the lantern to the HOfl "f 
|U ju;oi on the ground, for lie feared he had smote him fa- 
tally. But indeed his fears were frivolous ; for the fellow, 
though he had been stint tied by the last blow he received, 
had lung since recovered his senses, and finding himself 
rmit of Adams, had listened attentively to the discourse be- 
tween him and the young woman, for whose departure lie 
had patiently waited, that he might likewise withdraw 
himself, having no longer hopes of succeeding in his do- 
sires which were moreover almost as well cooled by Mr. 
Adonis M they enuM have lui-n by the young woman her- 
celt' had he obtained his Utmost wish. This fellow, who had 
a readiness at improving any accident, thought he might 
now play a better part than that of a dead man ; and ac- 
cordingly, the moment the candle was held to hiB face, ho 
leaped up, and laying hold on Adams, cried out, "No, 
villain, I am not dead, though you and your wicked whore 
might well think me so, after the barbarous cruelties you 
ive exercised on me. Gentlemen," said he, " you are 
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luckily come to the assistance of a poor traveller, wh» 
would otherwise hare been robbed And murdered by lis 
rile man and woman, who led me hither out of mr war 
from the high-road, and both falling on mo have used use 
u yon see." Adams was going to answer, when one of tha 
young fellows pried, 1; T> — n them, let's carry them both 
before the justice." The poor woman began to tremble, 
and Adams lifted np his voice, but in vain. Three or four 
of tlumi laid hands on him ; and one holding tlio lantern to 
his bee, they all agreed he bad the meet vilhuiotts counte- 
nance they ever beheld ; and an attorney's clerk, who mi of 
the company, declared he was sure he had remembered him 
at the bar. As to the woman, her hair was dish. 
the struggle, and her nose had bled ; eo that they could not 
perceive whether she was handsome or ugly, but they said 
her fright plainly d iBCOvered her guilt. And searching her 
pockets, as they did those of Adams, for moncv, which the 
fellow said he had lost, they found in her pocket a pane 
with some gold in it, which abundintly convinced them, 
especially as the fellow offered to swear to it. Mr. Adanu 
was found to have no more than one halfpenny about bit", 
This the clerk said " was a great presumption that he was 
an old offender, by cunningly giving all the booty to the 
woman." To which all the rest readily assented. 

This accident promising them better sport than what they 
. had proposed, they quitted their intention of catching birds, 
and nnanimouBly resolved to proceed to the justice with 
the offenders. Being informed what a desperate fellow 
Adams was, they tied his hands behind him ; and having 
hid their nets among the bushes, and the lantern being car- 
ried before them, they placed the two prisoners iu their 
front, and then began their march, Adams not only sub- 
mitting patiently to his own fate, but comforting and en- 
couraging his companion nnder her sufferings. 

Whilst they were on their way the clerk informed I 
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rest that this adventure would prove a very beneficial DBS ; 

for that they would all be entitled to their proportions of80& 
for apprehending the robbers. This occasioned a oosttaotioa 
concerning the parts which thoy had severally borno in 
taking them, one insisting he ought to have the greatest 
share, for lie had first laid hiB hands on Adams ; another 
claiming a superior part for having first held the lantern to 
the man's face on the ground, by which, he said, "the 
whole was discovered. " The clerk claimed four fifths of 
the reward for having proposed to Marefa the prisoners, and 
likewise the carrying them before the justice. lie said, 
"Indeed, in strict Justice, he ought to have the whole." 

ZBflM claims, however, they at last consented to refor to a 
future decision, but seemed all to agree that the clerk wai 
entitled to a moiety. They then debated what money 
hhi.iuhl 08 allotted tO the yOtmg I'd low who h;id DMO em- 
ployed only in holding the ueta. lie very inmlr 
" that he did not apprehend any large proportion would 
fall to his share, but hoped they would allow him some- 
thing ; he desired them to consider that they had assigned 
their nets to his care, which prevented him from being i 
forward as any in laying hold of the robbers" (for so those 
uiiiiiriiit people were called); "that if he had not occu- 
pied (lie nets some other must," concluding, however, 
" that ho should be contented with the smallest share im- 
aginable, and should think that rather their bounty than 
his merit." But they were all unanimous in excluding him 
from any part whatever, the clerk particularly swearing, 
" If they gave lum a shilling they might do what they 
pleased with the rest, for he would not concern himself 
with the affair." This contention was so hot, and so totally 
engaged the attention of all the parties, that a dexterous 
nimble thief, had he been in Mr. Adams's situation, would 
have taken care to have given the justice no trouble that 
evening. Indeed, it required not tho art of a Shepherd to 
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escape, especially as the darkness of the night would have 
Biunoh befriended him ; bat Adams, trusted rather to hii 
innocence than bis heels, and without v.. 
wliich was easy, or resistance (which was impossible, M 
there wen: six hinty young fellows tiesides the villain liim- 
Belf present), he walked with perfect resignation the way 
tV-y thought proper to conduct him. 

Adams frequently rented himself in ejaculations daring 
their journey ; at last, poor Joseph Andrews occurring to 
his mind, be could not refrain sighing forth his namee 
which being heard by his companion in .■ 
with some vehemence, "Sure I should know that voice ; 
you cannot certainly, sir, be Mr. Abraham Adams P' " In- 
deed, damsel," says he, " that is my name ; there is some- 
thing also in your voice which persuades me I have heard 
it before." " La ! sir," says she, " don't you r 
poor Fanny?" " How, Fanny !" answered Adams ; ''in- 
deed I very well remember you ; what can have brought 
yon hither?" ''I have told you, air," replied 
was travelling towards London : but I thought you men- 
tioned Joseph Andrews; pray what is become of him I" 
•■ I left him, child, this afternoon," taid Adams, " in the 
stage-coach, on his way towards our parish, whither be is 
going to see yon." " To see me ! La ! sir," answered 
Fanny, "fine yon jeer me; what should he be going to 
see me for V* " Can you ask that ?" replied Adams. " I 
hope, Fanny, yon are not inconstant- ; I assure you he de- 
serves much bettor of you." "La! Mr. Adams," said 
she, " what is Mr. Joseph to me ¥ I am sure I never had 
any thing to say to bun, but as one follow -servant might to 
another." "1 am sorry to hear this," said Adams; "a 
virtuous passion for a young man is what no woman need 
be ashamed of. Tou either do not tell me truth, or you are 
false to a very worthy man." Adams then told her 
Iwd happened at the inn, to which she listened very 
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ively ; and a sigh often escaped from her, notwithstanding 
■ utmost endeavors to the contrary ; DOT OOnH the pM- 
■nt. herself from asking a thousand questions, which WOntd 
i assured any one but Adams, who never saw fartlje 
nto people than they desired to let him, of the truth of i 
sion she endeavored to conceal Indeed, the fact WM 
lat tin's poor girl, having heard of Joseph's misfortune, by 
me of the servants belonging to the eoaeb which we ban 
Uierly mentioned to have stopped at the inn while the 
•or youth was eonftned to hie bed, that blatant abandoned 
it she was milking, ami taking with her a littlo bnn- 
i of clothes under her arm, and :ill the money she wan 
Urth in her own purse, without consulting any one, i"m 
mediately Bet forward in pursuit of one whom, notwith- 
standing her shyness to the parson, she loved with inexpres- 
sible violence, though with the purest and most delicate pas- 
This shyness, therefore, as we trust it will r 
■ml her character to all our female renders, and not 
Mitly surprise such of our males us are well acquainted 
"i the younger part of tiie other sex, we shall not give 
selves any trouble to vindicate. 



CHAPTER XI. 

HAT HAPPENED TO TEEM WHILE BEFORE THE JUSTICE. 
CHAPTER VERY FULL OF LEARNING. 

Taunt fellow-travellers were so engaged in the hot di's- 
e concerning the division of the reward for apBrehend- 
r these innocent people that they attended very little to 
"■ discourse. They were now arrived at the (nataee'l 
se, and had sent one of his servants in to acquaint hia 
" ' i that they had taken two robbers and brought them 
.-fore him. The justice, aIio was just returned from a 
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fox-chase, and had tu r, ordered lima 

to carry the prisoners into tin' stable, whither they were at- 
tended by all the servants In the Imuse, and all the people 
in the neighborhood, who {looked together to see them will 
as much curiosity as if there was something uncommon to 
he seen, or that a rogue did not look like other people. 

The justice, now being in (ho height of his mirth and hit 
Hips, bethought himself of the prisoners; and telling hi* 
company he believed they should have good sport in their 
examination, he ordered them into his presence. They luul 
no sooner entered the room than he began to revile them, 
Baying, " That robberies on the highway were bow grown 
so frequent that people could not sleep safely in their beds, 
and assured them they both should be made examples of at 
the ensuing assizes." After he had gone on some time in 
this manner, he was reminded by bis clerk, iL That it would 
be proper to take the depositions of the witnesses against 
them." Which he bid him do, and he would light his pipe 
in the meantime. Wliilst the clerk was employed in writ- 
ing down the deposition of the fellow who had pretended to 
be robbed, the justice employed himself in cracking jests on 
poor Fanny, in winch he was seconded by all the company 
at table. One asked, " Whether she was to be indicted for 
a highwayman t" Another whispered in her ear, " If she 
had not provided herself a great belly, he was at her ser- 
vice." A third said, " Ho warranted she was a relation of 
Tnrpin." To which one of the company, a great wit, shak- 
ing his head, and then his sides, answered, " He believed 
she was nearer related to Turpis ;" at which there was an 
universal langh. They were proceeding thus with the poor 
girl, when somebody, smoking the cassock peeping forth 
from under the great-coat of Adams, cried out, " What 
have we here, a parson ?" " How, sirrah," says the justice, 
" do you go a robbing in the dress of a clergyman t 
tell you your habit will not entitle you to the benefit 
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clergy." "Yes," said the witty fellow, "he will have 
one benefit of clergy : he will be exalted above the heads of 
the people;" at which there was a second laugh. And 
now the witty spark, seeing Ids jokes take, began to rise in 
spirits ; and turning to Adams, challenged hiin to cap verses, 
id provoking him by giving the first blow, be repeated, 



" Mdlk mffuw lavibu* eord ol v&ebilc telU. " 



'1 



[pon which Adams, with a look full of ineffable contempt, 
told him, "He deserved scourging for his proinuiciatii.m." 
The witty fellow answered, " What do you deserve, doctor, 

ir not being able to answer the firBt time ? Why, I'll give 
you blockhead, with an S. 

" ' ft' tiett, utfulfium tptrAnlur in ignibua hattrum, ' " 

" What, canst not with an M neither ? Thou art a pretty 
fellow for a parson 1 Why didst not steal some of the por- 
Bon'a Latin as well as his gown !" Another at the table then 
answered, " If he bad, you would have been too hard for 
him ; I remember you at the college a very devil at this 
sport ; I have scon you eatch a freshman, for nobody that 
knew yon would engage with you." " I have forgot those 
things now," cried tho wit. " I believe I could have done 
pretty well formerly. Let's see, what did I end with ? — 
an M again — ay — 

' ' * Marl, liacchnt, Apollo, tirorum. ' " 

" I could have done it once." " Ah ! evil betide you, 
and so you can now," said the other ; " nobody in this 
COTB tr y will uudertako you." Adams could hold no longer. 
" Friend," said ho, " I have a boy not above eight years 
old who would instruct thee that tho last verse runs thus : 
runt Di-a/rum, Mars, Bacehut, Apollo, rirorum.' 

' I'll hold thee a guinea of that," Baid the wit, throwing 
3 money on the table. " And I'll go your halves," cries 
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x)\i: other. " Done," answered Adams; bat apon 
ing to his pocket lie was forced to retract, and own he 
no money about him ; which set. them all a Unghing, 
confirmed the triumph of his adversary, which was not 
moderate, any more than the approbation he met with from 
the whole company, who told Adams be must go a Utile 
longer to school before he attempted to attack that gentle- 
man in Latin. 

The clerk having finished the depositions, an well of the 
fellow himself as of those who apprehended the prisoners, 
delivered them to the justice, who, having sworn the bct- 
i Til witnesses without reading a syllable, ordered his clerk 
to make the mittimns. 

Adams then said, " He hoped he should not he con- 
demned unheard." " No, no," cries the justice, " yon will 
■ 1 what you have to say for yourself when yon come 
on your trial : we are not trying you now ; I shall only 
commit yon to jail : if you can prove your innocence at 
'■use, yon wfll l>c found ignoramus, and so no harm dona." 
" Is it no punishment, sir, for an innocent man to lie sev- 
eral months in jail V cries Adams : " I beg yon would at 
least hear me before you sign the mittimns." " " 
nines all you can say t" says the justice : " is it no: 
black and white against you J I must tell yon you are a very 
Impertinent fellow to take np bo much of my time. So 
make haste with his mittimus." 

The clerk now acquainted the justice that among other 
suspicious things, as a penknife, etc., found in Adams's 
pocket, they had discovered a book written, as he appre- 
hended, in ciphers : for no one could read a word in iL 
" Ay," says the justice, " the fellow may be more than a 
common robber ; he may lie in a plot against the govern- 
ment. Produce the hook." Upon which the poor manu- 
script of JCschylus, which Adams had transcribed with his 
own band, was brought forth ; and the justice, looking at 
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it, shook his head, and turning to the prisoner naked tlio 
meaning of those ciphers. "Ojpheraf" answered Adams, 
"it is a manuscript of yEschyuts." " Who '. who F' Mid 
the justice. Adams repeated, " jEschylus." "That is an 
outlandish name," cried the clerk. "A fictitious name 
rather, I believe," said the justice. One of the company 
declared it looked very much like Greek. " Greek V said 
the justice ; " why, 'tis all writing." " No," says the 
other, " I don't positively say it is so ; for it is a very long 
time since I have seen any Greek." " There'* One," Bftyl 
he, turning to the parson of the parish, who was present, 
"will tell ub immediately. " The parson, taking up the 
hook, and putting on his spectacles and gravity together, 
muttered some 'words to himself, and then pronounced 
aloud — " Aye, indeed, it is a Greek manuscript ; a very 
tine piece of antiquity. I make no doubt but it was stolen 
fr.uii the same clergyman from whom the rogue took the 
cassock." " What did the rascal mean by his ^Eschylus 3" 
says the justice. " Pooh 1" answered the doctor with a 
contemptuous grin, " do you think that fellow knows any 
thing of this book ? jEscliyliiB t ho ! ho 1 ho I I see now 
what it is— a manuscript of one of the fathers. I know a 
nobleman who would give a great deal of money for snch a 
piece of antiqmty. Aye, aye, question and answer, The 
beginning is the eateehnan in Greek. Aye, aye, Pulhtki (»t : 
What's your name?" " Aye, what's your name '." Btyl 
the justice to Adams, who answered, "It is Jischylus, 
and I will maintain it." "01 it is," Bays the justice : 
" make Mr. vEschylus his mittimus. I will teach you to 
banter me with a false name." 

One of the company, having looked steadfastly at Adams, 
asked him, " If he did not know Lady Booby I" Upon 
which Adams, presently calling him to mind, answered iu 
& raptnre, " squire ! are you there l . I believe you will 
aform his worship 1 am innocent." " I can indeed say," 
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i :un Terr much surprised 
you in this situation ;" and then, addressing himself to ihs 
justice, lie said, " Sir, I assure you Mr. Adams is a clergy- 
man, as he appears, and a gentleman of a very good char- 
acter. I wish you would inquire a little farther into thi* 
affair, for I am convinced of his innocence." *' Nay," 
says the justice, '• if he is a gentleman, and you are sure be 
is innocent, I don't desire to commit turn, not I : I will 
commit the woman by herself, and take your bail for the 
gentleman ; look into the book, clerk, and see how it k to 
take bail — come — and make the mittimus for the woman as 
fast as you can." " Sir," cries Adams, " I assure you she 
is as innocent as myself." "Perhaps," said the squire, 
" there may be some mistake : pray let us hear Mr. 
Adams's relation." "With all my heart," answered tow 
justice ; " and give the gentleman a glass to whet his wins* 
tie before he begins, I know how to behave myself to a 
gentleman as well as another. Nobody can say I have com- 
mitted a gentleman since I have been in the commission." 
Adams then began the narrative, in which, though he was 
very prolix, he was uninterrupted, unless by several hums 
and hahs of the justice, and his desire to repeat those putt 
which seemed to him most material. When he had finished, 
the justice, who, on what the squire had said, believed 
every syllable of his story on his bare affirmation, notwith- 
standing the depositions on oath to the contrary, began to let 
loose several rogues and rascals against the witness, whom 
he ordered to stand forth, but in vain ; the said witness, 
long since finding what turn matters were likely to take, 
had privily withdrawn without attending the issue. The 
justice now flew into a violent passion, and was hardly pre- 
vailed with not to commit the innocent fellows who had 
been imposed on as well as himself. He swore, " They had 
best find out the fellow who was guilty of perjury, and 
bring him before him within two days, or he would 
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them all over to their good behavior." They all promised 
to nse their best endeavors to that purpose, and were dis- 
missed. Then the justice insisted that Mr. Adams should 
eit down and take a glass with him, and the parson of the 
parish delivered him hack the manuscript without saying a 
word ; nor woidd Adams, who plainly discerned his igno- 
rance, expose it. As for Fanny, she was, at her own re- 
liant, recommended to the caro of a maid-servant of the 
house, who helped her to new dress and clean herself. 

The company in the parlor had not been long seated be- 
fore they were alarmed with a horrible uproar from with- 
out, where the persons who had apprehended Adams and 
Fanny had been regaling, according to the custom of the 
house, with the justice's strong beer. These were all fallen 
together by the ears, and were cuffing each other without 
any mercy. The justice himself sallied out, and with the 
dignity of his presence soon put an end to tho fray. On 
hia return into the parlor, he reported, " That the occasion 
of tho quarrel was no other than a dispute to whom, if 
Adams had been convicted, tho greater share of the reward 
for apprehending him had belonged." All the company 
laughed at this, except Adams, who, taking his pipe from 
his mouth, fetched a deep groan, and said, " lie was con- 
cerned to see so litigious a temper in men. That he remem- 
bered a story something like it in one of tho parishes where 
his cure lay: There was," continued he, "a comjhi'titioii 
between three young fellows fur the place of the elerk, 
which I disposed of, to the best of my abilities, according 
to merit — that is, I gave it to him who had the happiest 
knack at setting a psalm. The clerk was no sooner eaffeb> 
lished in his place than a contention began between the two 
disappointed candidates concerning their excellence, each 
contending on whom, had they two been the only competi- 
tors, my election would have fallen. This dispute fre- 
quently disturbed the congregation, and introduced a die- 
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cord into the psalmody, till I was forced to silence 

Km. alasl the b'tigiona spirit could not be stifled; 
to vent itself in Bnging, it now 
broke forth in lighting. It produced many tattles (for they 
wen vitj dmt ;i match), and I believa would have ended 
fatally, had not the death of the clerk given me an oppor- 
tunity to promote one of them to his place, which pres- 
ently put an end to the dispute and entirely reconciled tho 
contending parties." Adams then proceeded to make some 
philosophical observations on the folly of growing wans in 
ofeptttaa in which neither party is interested. lie then ap- 
plied himself vigorously to smoking ; and a long silence en* 
sued, which was at length broke by the justice, who began 
In ring fcrt h his own praises, and to value himsel' 
ingly "ii his nice discernment in the cause which hail lately 
been before him. lie was quickly interrupted by Hr. 

is worship a dfapnl 
arose whether he ought not, in strictness of law. 
com mitt ei 1 him, Hie said Adams ; in which the latter main* 
tained he ought to have been committed, ami (he justice as 
ntly held he ought not. This had most probably 
produced a quarrel (for both were very violent and positive 
in their opinions) had not Fanny accidentally heard that a 
young fellow was going from the justice's house to the very 
inn where the stage-coach in which Joseph was pnt up. 
Upon this news, she immediately sent for the parson ont of 
the parlor. Adams, when he fonnd her resolute to go 
(though she woidd not own the reason, but pretended die 
could not hear to see the faces of those who had H 
her of such a crime), was f idly determined to go w 
He accordingly took leave of the justice and company, and 
so ended a dispute in which the law seemed shamefully to 
intend to set a magistrate and a divine together 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A VKRF DEI.IGHTFrL ADVENTURE, AS WELL TO THE PERSONS' 
OUrm AS TO TBK GOOD-NATURED READER. 

Adams, Fanny, and the guide set out together about otio 
in the morning, the moon being then just, risen. They had 
not gone above a mile before a most violent storm of rain 
obliged them to take shelter in an inn, or rather ale-house, 
where Adams immediately procured himself a good fire, a 
toast and ale, and a pipe, anil began to smoke with gnat 
content, utterly forgetting every thing that bed happened. 

Fanny sat likewise down by the liiv. bat WM much more 
impatient at the storm. She presently engaged the ayes of 
the boat, his wife, the maid of the house, and the young 
fellow who was their guide ; they all Conceived they had 
never seen anything half so handsome ; and indeed, reader, 
if thou art lit' an amorous hue, I advise thee to skip over 
the next paragraph ; which, to render our history perfect, 
we are obliged to set down, humbly hoping that we luay 
escape (he fate of Pygmalion ; for if it should happen to 
us, or to thee, to lie struck with this picture, we should he 
perhaps in as helpless a condition as Narcissus, and might 
onreelTee, guodpetit est mvsqnam. Or, if the finest 
features in it should set Lady 's image before our eyes, 

l should bo still in as had a situation, and might say to 

r desires, Ctelum ipgum jtetimua stultitta. 

Pansy was now in the nineteenth year of her age ; she 
was tall and delicately shaped, but not one of those slender 
young women who seem rather intended to bang op in the 
ball of an anatomist than for any other pnrjwse. On the 
BOOtrary, she was so plump that she seemed bursting through 
her tight stays, especially in the part which confined her 
swelling breasts. Nor did her hips want the assistance of a 
J A-.* 
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hoop to extend them. The exact shape of her anus denoted 
the form of those limbs which she concealed ; am 
they were a little reddened by her labor, yet, if her elecre 
slipped above her elbow, or her handkerchief discovered 
any part of her neck, a whiteness appeared which the fined 
Italian paint would be unable to reach. Her hair was of ■ 
chestnut brown, and nature had been extremely lavish lo 
her of it, which she had cut, and on Sundays used to etui 
Jown her neck, in the modem fashion. Her forehead ytm 
high, her eyebrvws arched, and rather full than otherwise. 
1 la eve* black and sparkling ; her nose just inclining to Um 
Roman ; her lips red and moist, and her under bp, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the ladies, too pouting. 1" 
were white, but not exactly even. The small-pox had left 
one only mark on her chin, which was bo targe it might 
have been mistaken for a dimple, had not her left cheek 
produced one so near a neighbor to it that the former 
served only for a foil to the lattur. Tier complexion wm 
fair, a little injured by the sun, but overspread with en 
bloom that the finest ladies would have exchanged all their 
white for it ; add to these a countenance in which, though 
she was extremely bashful, a sensibility appeared almost 
incredible ; and a sweetness, whenever she smiled, beyond 
cither imitation or description. To conclude all, she had ■ 
natural gentility, superior to the acquisition of art, and 
which surprised all who beheld her. 

This lovely creature was pitting by the fire with Adams, 
when her attention was suddenly engaged by a voice from 
an inner room, which sung the following song : 



THE SONG. 

Soy. Chloe, where must the swain stray 
Who is by thy beau tie; undone T 

To wotfi thdr remembrance away. 
To what distant Lethe must maf 
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The wretch who was sentenced to die 
May escape, and leavu justice behind ; 

Prom Lis country jicrbup.i he may fly. 
But O I can bo fly from hU mind T 

O rapture I uuthoughl of before, 

To be thus of Chloe possess'd ; 
Nor she, nor no tyrant's hard power. 

Her Image can tear from my breast. 
But felt not Narcissus more joy, 

With his eyes be behold bis loved charms T 
Yet what ho beheld the fond lioy 

More eagerly wish'd in his arms. 

How can it thy dear image; be 

Which fills thus my bosom with woe? 
Can aught bear resemblance to thoe 

Which grief and not joy can bestow T 
This counterfeit snatch from my heart, 

Ye pow'rs, Iho' with torment I rave, 
Tho' mortal will prove the fell smart : 

I then shall find rest in my grave. 

Ah, see the dear nymph o'er Hie plain 

Come smiling and tripping along I 
A thousand Loves dance in bur train. 

The Graces around her all throng. 
To meet her soft Zepbyrus flies, 

And wafts all the sweets from tho flowers. 
Ah. rogue 1 whilst he kisses her eyes. 

More sweets from her breath be devour*. 

My soul, whilst I gaze, is on fire: 

But her looks were so tender and kind. 
My hope almost reach 'd my desire. 

And left lame despair far behind. 
Transported with madness, I flew. 

And eagerly seized on my bliss ; 
Her bosom but half she withdrew. 

But half she refused my fond klm 

Advances like these made me hold j 
I whUper'd her, — love, we're alone.— 

The rest let immortals unfold ; 
No language can tell but their own. 
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Ah. Cliloe. expiring. I cried. 
Ho* long I thy cruelty bore I 

Ah. Slrephon, she blushing replied. 
You ne'er was so pressing before. 



Adams Lad been ruminating all this time on a. 
Jischylns, without attending in the least to the voice, thougk 
one of the most melodious that ever was heard, when, ratt- 
ing his eyes on Fanny, he cried out, " Bless us, you look 
extremely pale!" "Pale! Mr. Adams," says lb 
Jesus !" and fell backwards in her choir. Adams jumped 
up, flung his ^Eschylns into the tire, and foil a roaring l» 
the people of the house for help. He soon summoned 
every one into the room, and the songster among the rest ; 
hut, O reader ! when this nightingale, who was no other 
than Joseph Andrews himself, saw his beloved Fanny in 
the situation we have described her, canst thou conceive t]>e 
agitations of his mind ? If thou canst not, waive tl; 
tatkm to behold his happiness, when, clasping her in his 
arms, he found life and blood returning into her cheeks ; 
when he saw her open her beloved eyes, and heard her 
with the softest accent whisper, " Are you Joseph An- 
drews ?" " Art thon my Fanny ?" lie answered eagerly ; 
and pnlling her to his heart, he imprinted numberle* 
kisses on her lips, without considering who were present. 

If prudes are offended at the luseiousness of this picture, 
they may take their eyes off from it, and survey Parson 
Adams dancing about the room in a rapture of joy. Some 
philosophers may perhaps donbt whether he was not the 
happiest of the three ; for the goodness of his heart enjoyed 
the blessings which were exulting in the breasts of both the 
other two, together with his own. But we shall leave such 
disquisitions, as too deep for us, to those who are building 
some favorite hypothesis, which they will refuse no meta- 
physical rubbish to erect and support : for our part, we give it 
clearly on the side of Joseph, whose happiness was not only 
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greater than the parson's, but of longer duration; for as 
eoon aB the first tumults of Adams's rapture were over he 
cast his eyes towards the fire, where ^Eschylus lay expir- 
ing, ami immediately mooed the poor remains, to wit, the 
sheepskin L-overing, of his dear friend, which was the work 
of Imi own hsndBj and had been his inseparable couipimiou 
for upwards of thirty years. 

Fanny had no sooner perfectly recovered herself than she 
.n to restrain the impetuosity of her transports ; and 

lecting on what she had done and suffered in the pres- 
ence of so many, she was immediately covered with con- 
fusion ; and pushing Joseph gently from her, she begged 
him to be quiet, nor would admit of either kiss or embrace 
any longer. Then,Beeing Mrs. Slipslop, she courtesied, and 
offered to advance to her ; bnt that high woman would 
not return her courtesies ; but, casting her eyes another way, 
immediately withdrew into another room, muttering as she 
went she wondered who the creature was. 



Fa 



CHAPTER Xin. 



A DISSERTATION CONCERNING FIOH PEOPLE AND LOW PEOPLE, 
WTTQ MRS. SLIPSLOP'S DEPARTURE IN NO VERY GOOD TES- 
TER OF MIND, AND THE EVIL FLIGHT IN WHICH SHE LEFT 
ADAMS AND HIB COMPANY. 

It will doubtless seem extremely odd to many readers 
that Mrs. Slipnlop, who had lived several years in the same 
house with Fanny, should, in a short separation, utterly for- 
get her. And indeed the troth is, that she remembered her 
very well. As we would not willingly, therefore, that any 
thing should appear unnatural in this our history, we will 
endeavor to explain the reasons of her conduct ; nor do wo 
doubt being able to satisfy the most curious reader that 
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Mrs. Slipslop did not in the least deviate from the 
road in this behavior ; and indeed had she done otherwise, 
she must have descended below herself, and would ban 
very justly been liable to censure. 

Be it known then, that the human species are divided 
into two sorts of people, to wit, high people and low people. 
As by high people I would not be understood to mean per- 
sons literally horn higher in their dimensions than the rest 
of the species, nor metaphorically those of exalted charac- 
ters or abilities ; so by low people I cannot be construed to 
intend the reverse. High people signify no other than peo- 
ple of fashion, and low people those of no fashion. Now, 
this word fashion hath by long use lost its original meaning, 
from which at present it gives ns a very different idea ; for 
I am deceived if by persons of fashion we do not generally 
include a conception of birth and accomplishments superior 
to the herd of mankind ; whereas, in reality, nothing mors 
was originally meant by a person of fashion than a person 
who dressed liimself in the fashion of the times : and the 
word really and truly signifies no more at tins day. Now. the 
world being thus divided into people of fashion and people 
fashion, a fierce contention arose lietween them ; nor 
would those of one party, to avoid suspicion, be seen pub- 
licly to speak to those of the other, though they often held 
a very good correspondence in private. In this contention 
it is difficult to say which party succeeded : for, whilst the 
people of fashion seized several places to their own use, 
such as courts, assemblies, operas, balls, etc., the ;■■ 

ion, besides oue royal place, called his Majesty's 
Bear-garden, have been in constant possession of all hops, 
fairs, revels, etc. Two places have been agreed to be 
divided between them, namely, the church and the play- 
house, where they segregate themselves from each other in 
a remarkable manner ; for, as the people of fashion exalt 
themselves at church over the heads of the people of no 
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fashion, bo in the playhouse they abase themselves in the 
flame degree under their feet This distinction I have 
never met with any one able to acconnt for ; it is snffici 
that, bo far from looking on each other as brethren in the 
Christian language, they seem scarce to regard each other 
as of the same species. This, the terms " strange persons, 
people one does not know, the creature, wretches, beasts, 
brutes," and many other appellations evidently demon- 
strata ; which Mrs. Slipslop, having often heard her mis- 
tress use, thought she had also a right to use in her turn ; 
and perhaps she was not mistaken ; for these two parties, 
especially those bordering nearly on each other, to wit, the 
lowest of the high, and the highest of the low, often change 
their parties according to place and time ; for those who 
are people of fashion in one place are often people of no 
fashion in another. And with regard to time, it may not 
Em unpleasant to survey the picture of dependence like a 
kind of ladder ; as, for instance : early in the morning 
arises the postilion, or some other boy, winch great fami- 
lies, no more than great ships, are withont, and falls to 
brushing the clothes and cleaning the shoes of John tlio 
footman, who, being dressed himself, applies his hands to 
the Bame labors for Mr. Second-hand, the sqniry's gentle- 
man ; the gentleman in the like manner, a little later in 
the day, attends the squire ; the squire is no sooner equip- 
ped than he attends the levee of my lord, which is no 
■ it that) my lord liimself is seen at the levee of the 
favorite, who, after the hour of homage is at an end, ap- 
pears himself to pay homage to the levee of his sovereign. 
Nor is there, perhaps, in this whole ladder of depesdeDoe, 
any one step at a greater distance from the other than the 
first from the second ; BO that to a phDMOpber the question 
might only seem, whether you would choose to be a great 

man at six in the morning, or at two in the afteri 

And yet there are scarce two of these who do not think the 
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least familiarity with the persons below thein a 
sion, and, if they were to go one step farther, 
tion. 

And now, reader, I hope thou wilt pardon this long 
digression, which seemed tome necessary to vindicate the 
great character of Mrs. Sli]*lop from what low people, who 
have never seen high people, might think an absurdity ; 
liut we who know them must have daily found very huH= 
persona know us in one place and not in another, to-day 
and not to-morrow ; all which it is difficult to ai_-coimt fur 
otherwise than I have hero endeavored ; and perliaps, if tin- 
gods, according to the opinion of some, made men only to 
laugh at them, there is no part of our behavior which 
answers the end of our creation better than this. 

Bat to return to our history : Adams, who knew no 
more of tins than the cat which sat on the table, imagin- 
ing Mrs. Slipslop's memory had been much worse than it 
really was, followed her into the next room, crying out, 
" Madam Slipslop, here is one of your old acquaintance ; 
do hut see wliat a fine woman she is grown since she left 
Lady Booby's service." "1 think I reflect something of 
her," answered she with great dignity, " but I can't 
remember all the inferior servants in oar family." She 
then proceeded to satisfy Adams's curiosity by telling him, 
■' when she arrived at the inn, she found a chaise ready for 
ber ; that, her lady being expected very shortly in At 
country, she was obliged to make the utmost haste ; and, 
ii m of Joseph's lameness, she had taken him 
with her ;" and lastly, " that the excessive virulence of the 
storm had driven them into the house where he found 
them." After which, she acquainted Adams with his 
having left hia horse, and expressed some wonder at his 
having strayed so far out of his way, and at meeting him, 
as she said, '* in the company of that wench, who she 
was no better than she should lie."' 
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The horse waa no sooner put into Adams's head Imt In 

was immediately driven ont by this reflection on the ehane- 

ter of Fanny. lie protested, " He believed there was not 

a chaster damsel in the universe. I heartily wish, I heartily 

iflh," cried he (snapping his fingers), " that all her betters 

a as good." He then proceeded to inform her of the 

cident of their meeting ; hut when he came to mention. 
the circumstance of delivering her from the rape, she said, 
" She thought him properer for the army than the clergy ; 
that it did not become a clergyman to lay violent hands on 
any one ; that he should have rather prayed that she migl 
lie strengthened." Adams said, " He waa very far from 
ing ashamed of what he had done ;" she replied, " Want 
of shame was not the currycuristic of a clergyman. " Thia 
dialogue might have probably grown warmer, had not 
Joseph opportunely entered the room, to ask leave of 
Madam Slipslop to introduce Fanny ; but she positively 

"jsed to admit any such trollups, and told turn, ''Sim 
r ould have been burned before she would liavc suffered 

1 to get into a chaise with her, if she had ouce respected 
iim of having his sluts waylaid on the road for him," add- 
' that Mr. Adams acted a very pretty part, and she 
did not doubt but to see him a bishop." He made the best 
how he could, and cried out, " I tliank yon, madam, for 
tliat right- reverend appellation, which I shall take ail hooejt 
meausi to deserve." " Very honest means," returned alio 
with a sneer, " to bring good people together." At these 
words Adams took two or three strides across the room, 
when the coachman came to inform Mrs. Slipslop " That 
the storm was over, and the moon shone very bright." 
She then sent for Joseph, who waa sitting without witb bis 
Fanny, and would have had him gune with her ; but ho 
peremptorily refused to leave Fanny behind, which threw 
the good woman into a violent rage. She said " She vooid 
inform her lady what doings were carrying on, and did not 
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doubt but she would rid the parish of all such people ; 
concluded a long speech, fall of bitterness i 
words, with some reflections on the clergy not dec 
repeat ; at last, finding Joseph nnmovable, elie flung 1 
self into the chaise, casting a look at Fanny as site « 
not unlike that which Cleopatra gives Octavia in the play. 
To say the truth, she was most disagreeably disappointed by 
the presence of Fanny. She had, from her firs* 
Joseph at the inn, conceived hopes of something which 
might have been accomplished at an ale-boose aa well as a 
palace. Indeed, it is probable Mr. Adams had rescued 
more t hqn Fanny from the danger of a rape that evening. 

When the chaise had carried off the enraged Slipslop, 
Adams, Joseph, and Fanny assembled over the fire, where 
they had a great deal of innocent chat, pretty enough ; but, 
as possibly it would not be very entertaining to the reader, 
we shall hasten to the morning, only observing that none 
of them went to bed that night. Adams, when he had 
smoked three pipes, took a comfortable nap in a great chair, 
and left the lovers, whose eves were too well employed 
to permit any deeiro of shutting them, to enjoy by them- 
selves, during some hours, an happiness of which none of 
my readers who have never been in love are capable of the 
least conception, thongh we had as many tongues as Homer 
desired to describe it with, and which all true lovers will 
represent to their own minds without the least assistance 
from us. 

I Let it suffice then to say that Fanny, after a thousand 
entreaties, at last gave up her whole soul to Joseph ; and 
almost fainting in his arms, with a sigh infinitely softer and 
Bweeter too than any Arabian breeze, she whispered to his 
lips, which were then close to hers, " O Joseph I you liave 
won me ; I will be yours forever." Joseph, having thank- 
ed her on his knees, and embraced her with an eagerness 
which dw now almost returned, leaped up in a rapture, and 
awakened the parson earnestly begging him " that ho 
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would that instant join their hands together." Adams r 
buked him for his request, and told him " he would by n 
means consent to any thing contrary to the forms of thi 
church ; that lie had no license, nor indeed would he advise 
him to obtain one ; that the church had prescribed a form 
— namely, the publication of bans — with which all good 
Christiana ought to comply, ^..u to the omission of which 
he attributed the many miseries which befell great folks in 
marriage ;" concluding, " As many as are joined together 
otherwise than G — 'e word doth allow, are not joind to- 
gether by G — , neither is their matrimony lawful." Fanny 
agreed with the parson, saying to Joseph with a t 
" she assured 1»im she would not consent to any such thing, 
and that she wondered at his offering it." In which res 
hit ion she was comforted and commended by Adams ; 
Joseph was obliged to wait patiently till after the thi 
publication of the bans, which, however, he obtained 1 
consent of Fanny, in the presence of Adams, to put in at 
their arrival. 

The sun had now been risen some hours, when Joseph, 
finding his leg surprisingly recovered, proposed to walk for- 
wards ; but when they were all ready to set out ; 
dent a little retarded them. This was no other tins tba 
reckoning, which amounted to seven shillings, no great 
sum if we consider the immense quantity of ale which Mr. 
Adams poured in. Indeed, they had no objection to the 
reasonableness of the bill, but many to the probability of 
paying it ; for the fellow who had taken poor Fanny's 
mrse had unluckily forgot to return it. So that tho 
int stood (bun : 

£. U 
Sir. Adnms and company, Tir . . . .070 

In Mr. Adnms 'a pocket fli 

In Mr. Joseph's 

la Mrs. Fancy's . . . . .000 

Balance . 8 61 
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They stood silent some few minute*, staring at each other, 
when Adams whipped out on his toes and asked the host* 
ess " if there was no clergyman in thai parish !" She 
answered, " There was.'' "Is he wealthy !" replied he ; 
to which she likewise answered in the affirmative. Adams 
■pping his fingers, returned overjoyed to his com- 
pan ions, crying out, " lic,.reka, Heureka ;" which not 
being understood, he told them in plain English, " They 
need give themselves no trouble, for he had a brother in the 
parish who would defray the reckoning, and that he would 
just step to his house and fetch the money, and return to 
theni instantly." 

CHAPTER XTV. 

AN INTKBVLEW BETWEEN PARSON ADAMS AND FAHSON TRl'L- 



Pabson Adams came to the honsc of Parson Tnilliber, 
whom he found stripped into his waistcoat, with an apron 
on, and a pail in his hand, jnst come from serving his hogB ; 
for Mr. Trulliher waB a parson on Sundays, bnt all the 
other six might more properly be called a farmer. He 
occupied a small piece of land of his own, besides which 
ad a considerable deal more. His wife milked his 
cows, managed his dairy, and followed the markets with 
Imtter and eggs. The hogs fell chiefly to his care, which he 
carefully waited on at home, and attended to fairs ; on 
which occasion he was liable to many jokes, his own size 
Wing, with much ale, rendered little inferior to that of the 
beasts he sold. He was indeed one of the largest men you 
should soc, and could have acted the part of Sir John Fal- 
staff without stuffing. Add to this that the rotundity of 
bis I»clly was considerably increased by the shortness of his 
stature, hie shadow ascending very near as i 
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n he lay on his back as wlien he stood on his legs. Ilia 

s was loud and hoarse, and his accent extremely broad. 

mplete the whole, he had a statelnicss in his gut, when 

id, not unlike that of a goose, only he stalked 

Mr. Trulliber, being informed that somebody wanted i 
■peak with him, immediately slipped off his apron i 
clothed himself in an old night-gown, being the dres 
which he always saw his company at home. His wife, wb< 
informed him of Mr. Adams's arrival, had made a snial 
mistake ; for she had told her husband, " She beHova 
tliere was a man come for some of Ids hogs." This suppo- 
sition made Mr. Trulliber hasten with the most utmost ex- 
pedition to attend his guest. Ho no sooner saw Adams 
than, not in the least doubting the cause of his errand to h 
what his wife had imagined, he told him " ho was 00OW i 
very good time ; that he expected a dealer that very after- 
noon ;" and added, " they were all pnre and fat, and up- 
wards of twenty Bcore a piece." Adams answered, "lie 
believed he did not know him." " Yes, yes," cried Trul- 
liber, " I have seen you often at fair ; why, wo have dealt 
before now, mult, I warrant you. Yes, yes," cries ho, " I 
remember thy face very well, but won't mention a v 
more till you have seen them, though I have never sold 
thee a flitch of such bacon as ia now in the stye." Upon 
which he laid violent hands on Adams, and dragged 1dm 
into the hog-stye, which was indeed but twofiteps from his 
parlor window. They were no sooner arrived there than 
lie cried out, " Do but handle them ; step iu, friend ; c 
weleome to handle them, whether dost buy or i 
which words, opening the gate, he pushed Adams into tht 
pig-stye, insisting on it that he should handle them before 
he would talk one word with him. 

Adams, whose natural complacence was beyond any an 
Icial, waa obliged to comply before he was suffered 
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explain himself ; and laying hold on one of theii 
unruly beast gave such a sudden spring that he i 
Adams all along in the mire. Trulliber, instead of a 
him to get up, bant into a laughter, and entering the stye, 
said to Adams with some contempt, " Why, dost not know 
bow to handle a hog V and was going to lay hold of one 
himself, but Adams, who thought lie hud carried his com- 
placence far enough, was no sooner on his legs than he 
escaped out of the reach of the animals, and cried out, 
" Mil luiheo cum porcU; I am a clergyman, sir, and am 
not come to buy hogs." Trulliber answered, M he was 
sorry for the mistake, but that he must blame his wifu," 
adding, "she was a fool, and all i Wan- 

ders.*' He then desired him to walk in and clean him- 
self : that he would only fasten up the stye and follow 
him. Adams desired leave to dry his great-coat, wig, and 
hat by the fire, which Trulliber granted. Mrs. TrallihcT 
would have brought him a basin of water to wash his face, 
but her husband hid her be quiet like a fool as she was, or 
she would commit more blunders, and then directed Adams 
to the pmnp. While Adams was thus employed, Trulliber, 
conceiving no great respect for the appearance of his guest, 
fastened the parlor door, and now conducted him ml 
kitchen, telling him he believed a cup of drink would do 
him no barm, and whispered his wife to draw a little of the 
worst ale. After a short silence Adams said, " I fancy, 
sir, you already perceive me to be a clergyman." "Aye, 
aye," cries Trulliber, grinning, " I perceive yon have some 
cassock ; I will not venture to caale it a whole one." 
Adams answered, " It was indeed none of the host, but he 
had the misfortune to tear it about ten years ago in passing 
over a stile." Mrs. Trnlliber, returning with the drink, 
told her husband "She fancied the gentleman was a travel* 
ler, and that he would be glad to eat a bit." Trnlliber 
bid her hold her impertinent tongue, and asked lief! * 
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parsons used to travel without horses V adding, " He sup- 
posed the gentleman had none by his having no hoots on." 
" Yes, sir, yes," says Adams, " I have a horse, but I have 
left him behind me." " I am glad to hear you have o 
says Trullibcr, " for I assure you I don't love to see clergy- 
men on foot ; it is not seemly nor suiting the dignity of 
the clotli." Ilero Trullibcr made a long oration on the 
dignity of the cloth (or rather gown) not much worth relat- 
ing, till his wifo had spread the table and set a mess of por- 
idge on it for his breakfast. He then said to Adams, " I 
n't know, friend, how you came to caalo on me ; however, 
you are here, if you think proper to eat a morsel yon 
y." Adams accepted the invitation, ami the two par- 
sat down together, Mrs. Trullibcr waif. ing behind bar 
insband's chair, as was, it seems, her custom. Trnllibor 
heartily, hut scareo put any tiling in his month without 
iding fault with hie wife's cookery. AH which tUo poor 
oman bore patiently. Indeed, she was so absolute an 
linirer of her husband's greatness and importance, of 
hieh sho had frequent hints from hie own mouth, that sho 
lost carried her adoration to an opinion of his mfallibil- 
ty. To say the truth, the parson had exercised her more 
ways than one ; and the pious woman had so well edified 
by her husband's sermons that she had resolved to receive 
the bad things of this world together with the good. Sho 
indeed been at first a b'ttle contentious ; but ho had 
ng since got the better, partly by her love for this, partly 
her fear of that, partly by her religion, partly by the 
respect be paid himself, and partly by that which he re- 
ceived from the parish. She had, in short, absolutely sub- 
mitted, and now worshipped her husband as Sarah did 
Abraham, calling him (not lord, but) master. Whilst they 
were at table ber husband gave her a fresh example of hie 
greatness ; for, as sho bad just delivered a cup of ale to 
matched it out of his hands and crying < 
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" I caal'd vurst," swallowed down the ale. Adams det 
it ; it was referred to the wife, who, though tier conscience 
was on the ride of Adams, durst not give it again*! her 
husband ; upon which he Bind. " No, sir, no ; I 

. been bo nide to have taken it from yon if von 
1 Buret, 1 nit IM have yon know I'm a better man 
than to suffer the beet ho in the kingdom to drink before 
mi' in my own house when I Stale visrst.'' 

As soon as their breakfast was ended, Adams began in 
the following manner: "I think, sir, it is high time to 
inform you of the business of my embassy. I am a travel- 
ler, and am paring this way in company with two young 
i lad and a damsel, my parishi oners —towards my 
own cure ; we stopped at a boose of hospitality in the 
parish, where they directed me to yoq as having the 
" Though 1 am but a cuarte," Bays TrulliWr. " I batten I 
am as warm as the vicar himself, or perhaps the rector of 
ri parish too j I believe I could buy them both." 
Ldams, " I rejoice thereat. Now, sir, my 
is, that we are by various accidents stripped of onr 
money, and are not able to pay our reckoning, being seven 
shillings. I therefore request yon to assist me with the loan 
of those seven shillings, and also seven shillings more, which, 
perail venture, I shall return to you ; but if not, 1 am con- 
vinced you will joyfully embrace snch an opportunity of 
laying u|> a treasure in a hotter place than any this world 
affords." 

Suppose a stranger who entered the chambers of a law- 
yer, l»oing imagined a client, when the lawyer was prepar- 
ing his palm for the fee, should pull out a writ against him. 
Suppose an apothecary, at the door of a chariot containing 
some great doctor of eminent skill, should, instead of di- 
rections to a patient, present him with a potion for liiin- 
self. Suppose a minister should, instead of a good round 
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Iod broomstick. Suppose a civil companion, or a led 
ptain, should, instead of virtue, and honor, and beauty, 
and parts, and admiration, thunder vice, and infamy, and 
ugliness, and folly, and contempt, in liis patron's ears. 
Suppose-, when a tradesman first carries in his bill, flu man 
of fashion should pay it ; or suppose, if lie did bo, the 
tradesman should abate what ho had overcharged on the 

BOppOettiOQ "f Waiting. In short — suppose what yon will, 
you never can nor will suppose any thing equal to the 
■Bfaotdahrjieni which seized ou Trnlliber as soon as Adams 
had ended his speech. A while he rolled Ills eyes in 
afkmoe, sometimes surveying Adams, then his wife ; then 
nantinj; them on the ground, then lifting them up to 
heaven. At last he burst forth in the following accents ! 
"Sir, 1 believe I know where to lay up my little treason 
a* will as another. I thank G ■-, if 1 am not so warm as 
Borne, I am content ; that is i Mussing greater than rushes ; 
to whom that is given need ask no more. To he 
i atttent with a little is greater than to possess the world ; 
"liiili :i man may piMlimmi without being so. Lay up my 
treasure ! what matters where a man's treasure is whose 
heart is in the Scriptures ? there is the treasure of a t'hris- 
tian." At these words the water ran from Adam ' 
and catching Trnlliber by the hand in a rapture, 
" Brother," says he, "heaven bless the accident by which 
1 came to see you ! I would have walked many a mile to 
have communed with you ; and, believe me, I will shortly 
pay you a second visit ; but my friends, I fancy, by this 
time wonder at my stay ; so lut me have the money imme- 
diately." TrulHber then put on a stern look, and cried 
out, " Thou dost not intend to rob me t" At which the 
wife, bursting into tears, fell on her knees and roared out, 
■ i. sir ! for heaven's sake don't rob my master : we 
o but poor people." " Get np for a fool as thou art, and 
i about thy business," said Trnlliber; "dost think the 
J A-.s 
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man will venture his lift! '( he is a licggar, Mid Do robber. 1 
" Very true indeed," answered Adams. " I wish, with 
all my heart, the ti thing-man was hen;," cries Trulliber ; 
" I would have thee punished as a vagabond for thy impu- 
dence. Fourteen shillings indeed ! I won'i give tLoe a 
farthing. I believe thou art no more a clergyman tlian the 
woman there" (pointing to hie wife); "but if thou art, 
dost deserve to have thy gown stripped over thy si 
for running about the country in such a manner." " I 
forgive your suspicions," says Adams ; " bat suppose I am 
not a clergyman, I am nevertheless thy brother ; and thou, 
as a Christian, much more as a clergyman, art obliged to 
relieve my distress." "Dost preach to me?" replied 
Trullibcr ; " dost pretend to instruct me in my doty V* 
"Ifacte, a good story," cries Mrs. Trulliber, "to preach 
to ray master." "Silence, woman, cries Trulliber. "I 
would have the© know, friend" (addressing himself to 
Adams), " I shall not learn my duty from such as thee. I 
know what charity is better than to give to vagabonds." 
" Besides, if we were inclined, the poor's rate obliges us to 
give so much charity," cries the wife. " Pugh 1 thou art 
a fool. Poor's reate ! Hold thy nonsense," answered 
Trulliber ; and then turning to Adams, he told him "he 
would give him nothing." " I am sorry," answered 
Adams, " that you do know what charity is, nnce you prac- 
tise it no better ; I must tell you, if you trust to your 
knowledge for your justification you will find yourself 
deceived, though you should add faith to it, without good 
works." "Fellow," cries Trulliber, "dost thou speak 
against faith in my house t Get out of my doors ; I will no 
longer remain under the same roof with a wretch who speaks 
wantonly of faith and the Scriptures." " Name not the 
Scriptures," says Adams. " Ilow 1 not name the Scriptures ! 
Do you disbelieve the Seripturcs !" erics Trulliber 
but you do," answered Adams, "if I may reason 
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your practice ; for their commands are so explicit, and 
their rewards and punishments so immense, that it is impos- 
sible a man should steadfastly believe without obeying. 
Now, there is no command more express, no duty more 
frequently enjoined, than charity. Whoever, therefore, is 
void of charity, I make no scmple of pronouncing that ho 
is no Christian." " I would not advise thee," says Trulli- 
ber, " to say that I am no Christian ; I won't take it of 
you ; for I believe I am U good a man as thyself" (and 
indeed, though ho was now rather too corpulent for athletic 
exercises, he had in bin youth been one of the best boxers 
and cudgel-players in the county). His wife, seeing him 
clench his fist, interposed, and begged him not to fight, 
hut show himself a true Christian, and take the law at him. 
As nothing could provoke Adams to strike but an absolute 
assault on himself or his friend, he tailed at the angry look 
and gestures of Trulliber ; and telling him he was sorry to 
see such men in orders, departed without further ceremony. 

When ho came back to the inn he fonnd Joseph and 
Fanny sitting together. They were so far from thinking 
his absence long, as he had feared they would, that they 
never once missed or thought of him. Indeed, I have been 
often assured by both that they Spent these hours in a most 
delightful conversation ; but as I never could prevail on 
either to relate it, so I cannot communicate it to the roader. 

Adams acquainted the lovers with the ill success of his 
enterprise. They were all greatly confounded, none being 
o to propose any method of deputing, till Joseph at hist 
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advised culling in the hostess and desiring her to tract 
them, which Fanny said she despaired of her doing, as she 
was one of the sourest-faced women alio had ever beheld. 

But Bhe was agreeably disappointed, for the hostess m 
do sooner asked the question than she readily agreed, and 
with a courtesy and smile, wished them a good , 
However, lest Fanny's skill in physiognomy should 1* 
called in question, we will venture to assign one reason 
which might probably incline her to this confidence and 
good humor. "When Adams said he was going •.-.< 
brother, he had unwittingly imposed on Joseph and Fanny, 
who both believed he had meant his natural brother and 
not his brother in divinity, and liad so informed the hostess 
on her inquiry after him. Now Mr. Trnlliber had, by his 
professions of piety, by his gravity, austerity, reserve, and 
the opinion of his great wealth, so great an authority in 
his [Uriah that they all lived in the utmost fear and appre- 
hension of him. It was therefore no wonder that the host- 
ess, who knew it was in his option whether she she 
sell another mug of drink, did not dare to affront his sup- 
posed brother by denying him credit. 

They were now just on their departure when Adams 
napHeeted he had left his great-coat and hat at Mr. Trolli- 
ber's. As he was not desirous of renewing liia visit, the 
hostess herself, having no servant at home, offered to fetch 
them. 

This was an unfortunate expedient ; for the hostess was 
soon undeceived in the opinion she had enteric 
Adams, whom Trulliber abused in the grossest terms, es- 
pecially when he heard he had had the assurance to 
to he his near relation. 

At her return, therefore, she entirely changed hi 
She said, " Folks might be ashamed of travelling about 
and pretending to be what they were not- That taxes were 
liigb, and for her part she was obliged to pay for wl 
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had ; she could not therefore possibly, nor would the, tnut 
anybody — no, not her own father. That money was never 
scarcer, and she wanted to make up a sum. That alio ex- 
therefore, (bey should pay their reckoning before 
they left the house." 

Adams was now greatly perplexed ; but as he knew that 

e could easily have borrowed such a snm in his own par- 

, and as he know he would have lent it himself to any 

mrtal in distress, so lie took fresh courage and allied out 

I round the parish, but to no purpose ; he returned as 

penniless as he went, groaning and lamenting that it was 

possible, in a country professing Christianity, for a wretch 

|0 starve in the midst of bis fellow-creatures who abounded. 

Whilst he was gone, the hostess, who stayed as a sort of 

gBJttd with Joseph and Fanny, entertained them with the 

» of Parson Trulliber. And indeed he had not 

only a very good character as to other qualities in the neigh- 

M.rli.M.id, but was reputed a man of great charity; for, 

lottgh he never gave a farthing, he had always that word 

a his month. 

Adams was no sooner returned the second time than the 

nn grew exceedingly high, the hostess declaring, among 

other things, that if they offered to stir without paying her, 

the would Boon overtake them with a warrant. 

Plato and Aristotle, or somebody else, hath said, ttiat 
when the must <X'i'i't *''(■• cunning fails, chance often hits 
m<irk, "nd (hat hy means the least expected, Virgil ex- 
b this very boldly : 

TSirju, qw>A optanti dimim promittcre nemo 
AudereX, mltettda diet, en/ ttttutit tUtro. 

I would quota more great men if I could ; but my memory 
4 permitting me, I will proceed to exemplify these obBcrva- 

I lie following instance : 
There chanced (for Adams had not cunning enough to 
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contrive it) to be at that time in tho ale-house a fellow who 
had hecn formerly n drummer in an Irish regiment, and 
now travelled the country as a peddler. This man, hiring 
attentively listened to the discourse of the hostess, at hut 
took Adams aside and asked him what The sum wu for 
which they were detained. As soon as he was informed, 
lie sighed and said, " He was sorry it was so much ; for 
th;it lie had no more than six shillings and sixpence in his 
pocket, which ho would lend them with all his heart." 
Adams gave a caper and cried out, " It would do ; for 
that ho had sixpence himself. " And thus these poor people, 
who could not engage tho compassion of riches and piety, 
were at length delivered out of their distress by the charity 
of a poor peddler. 

I ahall refer it to my reader to make what observation* 
ho pleases on this incident. It is sufficient for me to inform 
liim that, after Adams and hie companions had returned 
him a thousand thanks, and told him where he might call 
to be repaid, they all sallied out of the house without any 
CHinpliuients from their hostess, or indeed without paying 
her any, Adams declaring he wonld take particular care 
nevor to call there again, and she ou her side assuring 
them she wanted no such guests. 

] 
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CHAPTER XVL 

A VKKV CTRIorS ADVENTUBK, III WTtlCB MR. ADAMS 

A MUCH GKKATER INSTANCE OF THE HOHE8T SIMPLICITY OF 
UK MET THAN OF HIS EXPERIENCE IN Til K WATS OP 
TIII3 WORLD. 



Otto travellers had walked about two miles from tl 
which they had more reason to have mistaken for a c 
than Don Quixote ever had any of those in which t 
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foamed, seeing they had met with such difficulty in escaping 
ont of its walls, when they eaiue to a parish, and beheld a 
sign of invitation hanging out. A gentleman eat smoking 
a pipe at the door, of whom Adams inquired the mad, and 
received bo courteous and obliging an answer, accompanied 
with bo smiling a countenance, that the good parson, whose 
heart wits naturally disposed to love and affection, began to 
ask several other questions, particularly the name of tho 
parish, and who was the owner of a largo house whoso 
front they then had in prospect. The gentleman answered 
as obligingly as before ; and as to the house, acquainted 
lu'm it was bis own. lie then proceeded in the following 
■ : " Sir, I presume by your habit you are a clergy- 
man ; nnd as you are travelling on foot I suppose a glass of 
I boor will not be disagreeable to yon ; and I can rec- 
mmond my landlord's within as some of tho best in all 
this country. What say yon, will you halt a little and let us 
take a pipe together? there is no better tobacco in the 
kingdom." This projtoaal was not displeasing to Adams, 
who had allayed his thirst that day with no better liquor 
than what Hrs, Ti-ulliher's cellar had produced, and which 
was indeed little superior, either in richness or flavor, to 
that which distilled from those grains her generous hus- 
band bestowed on his togs. Having therefore abundantly 
thanked the gentleman for Ins kind invitation, and hid 

and Fanny follow him, lie entered the li 
where a large loaf and cheese and a pitcher of beer, which 
truly answered the character given of it, being set before 
them, the three travellers fell to eating, with appetites 
infinitely more voracious than are to be found at the most 
exquisite eating- houses in the parish of St. .1 

The gentleman expressed great daUg&t to the hearty and 
cheerful behavior of Adams, and particularly It: the fa- 
miliarity with which he conversed with Joseph and Fanny, 
whom be often called his children, a term ho explained to 
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mean no more tlian Lis parishioners, saying, "He looked 
on all tliosB wliom God liad intrusted to his cure to stand to 
liim in that relation." The gentleman, shaking him by the 
hand, highly applauded those sentiments. " They are in- 
deed," says he, " the true principles of a Christian divine, 
and I heartily wish they were universal ; fant, on the con- 
trary, I am sorry to say the parson of our parish, instead of 
esteeming his poor parishioners as a part of his family, 
seems rather to consider them as not of the same species with 
himself, lie seldom speaks to any, unless some few of the 
risneat of us ; nay, indeed, he will not move his hat to the 
others. I often laugh when I behold him oil Sundays strut- 
ting along the churchyard like a turkey -c<< 
of his parishioners, who bow to him with as much submis- 
sion, and are as unregarded as a set of servile courtiers by 
the proudest prince in Christendom. But if such temporal 
pride is ridiculous, surely the spiritual ie odious and detest- 
shle ; if such a puffed-up empty human bladder, strutting 
in princely robes, justly moves one's derision, surely in the 
habit of a priest it must raise our scorn." 

" Doubtless," answered Adams, "your opinion if 
btrt I hope such examples are rare. The clergy whom I 
ham the honor to know maintain a different behavior ; and 
you will allow me, sir, that the readiness which too many 
of the laity show to contemn the order may be one reason 
of th.ir avoiding too much humility. 1 * "Very true in- 
deed," says the gentleman ; " I find, sir, you are a man of 
excellent sense, and am happy in this opportunity of know- 
ing yon ; perhaps our accidental meeting may not be disad- 
vantageous to you neither. At present I shall only say to 
you that the incumbent of this living is old and infirm, and 
tJiat it is in my gift. Doctor, give me your hand ; and 
assure yourself of it at his decease." Adams told him " He 
was never more confounded in Ins life than at his ntter in- 
capacity to make any return to such noble and unmerited 
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generosity." "A mere trifle, sir," cries tho gentlei 
"scarce Worth your acceptance; a little more than thl 
hundred a year. I wish it wad double the value fur your 
sake." Adams bowed, and cried from the emotions of his 
nttitnde ; when die other asked him " If he was married, 
r had any children, besides those in the spiritual sense he 
tad mentioned.*' " Sir," replied the parson, " I have a 
wife and six at your service." "That is unlucky," gays 
the gentleman, "' fori would otherwise have taken you into 
niv OWI bouae 88 my chaplain ; however, I have another 
■urish (fur thr parsonage -ho use is net ■rued enough) 
which 1 will furnish for you. Pray, does your wife under- 
stand a dairy V " I can't profess she does," says Adams. 
" I am sorry for it," quoth the gentleman ; " I would have 
■-I half :i dozen cows, and very good "rounds to have 

maintained them," "Sir," said Adams, in an ecstasy, 

'you are too liberal; indeed you are." "Not at all," 
ill's tin' gentleman : " I esteem riches only u they give me 
i opportunity of going good ; and I never saw one whom 
[ hid ft greater inclination to serve." At which words ho 
look him heartily by the hand, and told him he had suffl- 
ieut room in his house to entertain him and his friends. 
'"■gged he might give liim no such trouble ; that 
■Id tie very well accommodated in the hooae whan 
■tting they had not a sixpenny piece among 
them. Tlie gentleman would nut be denied ; and, iul'urm- 
ing himself how fur they were travelling, lie said it was too 
long a journey to take on foot, and begged that they WOttld 
favor him by Buffering him to lend them a servant ami 
milling, withal, that if they would do him the 
pleasure of their company only two days, he would fimifh 
them with hia coach and iix. Adams, turning to Joseph, 

said, " How lucky is this gentlei - is hu ■- ; to you, who 

i afraid would be scarce able to hold ott on your taxoe 
1" and then, addressing the person wliu made !dm these 
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liberal prambea, 

be the hour which first introduced me to a man i 
charity * you are indeed a Christian of the true primitive; 
kind, and an honor to tho country wherein yoo live, I 
would willingly have taken a pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
to have beheld ymi ■ fur the advantages winch wa draw 
from your goodness give mo little pleasure, in comparison 
of what I enjoy for your own sake, when Iconi-i 
treasures you are by these means laying up for yourself in a 
country that passeth not away. We will therefore, most 
generous sir, accept your goodness, as well the entertain- 
■>; have so kindly offered us at your house this even- 
ing, as the accommodation of your horses to-morrow morn- 
ing." lie then began to search for his hat, as did Joseph 
for his ; and both they and Fanny were in order of depart- 
ure, when the gentleman, stopping short and aecu : 
meditate by himself for the space of about a minute, ex- 
claimed thus : " Snre never any thing was so nnlncky ; 1 
had forgot that my housekeeper was gone abroad, and hath 
locked up all my rooms ; indeed, I would break them open 
for you, but shall not be able to furnish you with a l*d, 
for Bhe Las likewise put awuy all my linen. 1 am glad it 
entered into my head before I had given you the trouble of 
walking there ; besides, I believe yon will find better ac- 
commodations here than you expected. Landlord, yon can 
provide good beds for these people, can't yoo V " Yea, 
and please yonr worship," cries the host, " and such aa no 
lord or justice of the peace in the kingdom need be ashamed 
tn lie in." "1 am heartily sorry," says the gentleman, 
" for this disappointment. I am resolved I will never 
suffer her to carry away the keys again." " Pray, air, let 
it not make yoo uneasy," cries Adams ; " we shall do very 
well here ; and the loan of your horses is a favor we 
bo incapable of making any return to." " Aye I" said t 
the horses shall attend you here at what h 
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the morning you please ;" and now, after manyciviliriis too 
tedious to enumerate, many squeezes hy the hand, with 
most affectionate looks and smiles at each other, and after 
appointing the horses at seven the next morning, the gen- 
tleman took his leave of them, and departed to his own 
house. Adams and his companions returned to the table, 
where the parson smoked another pipe, and then they all 
retired to rest. 

Mr. Adams rose very early and called Joseph out of his 
, between whom a very fierce dispute ensued, whether 

mny should ride behind Joseph, or behind the goalfe" 
a's servant, Joseph insisting on it that he was perfectly 

iovered, and was as capable of taking care of Fanny as 
any other person could be. But Adams would not ftgnfl Co 
it, and declared he would not trust her behind him ; for 
that he was weaker than he imagined himself t<> be. 

This dispute continued a long time, and had begun to be 
very hot, when a servant arrived from their good friend to 
acquaint them that he was unfortunately prevented from 
lending them any horses, for that his groom had, unknown 
to him, put his whole stable under a course of physic. 

This ailvico presently struck the two disputants dumb ; 
Adams cried out, " Was ever any tiling so unlucky as this 
poor gentleman ? I protest I am more sorry on his account 
than my own. You aee, Joseph, how tliis good-natured 
man is treated by his servants ; one locks up his linen, 
another physics liis horses, and I suppose, by his being at 
Hub house last night, tho butler had locked up his cellar. 
Bless us ! how good-nature is used in this world ! I pro- 
test I am more concerned on his account thin my own."' 
"So am not I," cries Joseph; "not that I am much 
troubled about walking on foot : all my concern is how WB 
shall get out of the house, unless God sends anoti" 
to redeem us. But certainly this gentleman has such an 
affection for you that ho would lend you a larger sum than 
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we owe here, which is not above four or five shillings." 
" Very trae, child," answered Attains; "I will write* 
tetter to him, and will even venture to solicit him I 
half-crowns; there will be no harm in havil 
shillings in our pockets ; as we have fall forty miles to 
travel, we may possibly have occasion for them." 

Fumy being now risen, Joseph paid her a visit, and left 
Adams to write his letter, which having finished, he dis- 
patched a boy with it to the gentlemau, and then sealed 
himself by the door, lighted his pipe, and betook himself to 
meditation. 

The boj staying longer than seemed to be necessary, Jo- 
seph, who with Fanny was now returned to the parsou, ex- 
pressed some apprehensions that the gentleman's steward 
hail locked up his parse too. To which Adame answered, 
" It might very possibly be, and he should wonder at no 
liberties which the devil might put into the head of ft winked 
Ben-ant to take with so worthy a master ;" hot added, 
" that, as the sum was so small, so noble a gentleman would 
be easily able to proenrc it in the parish, though he liad it 
not his own pocket. Indeed," says he, " 
live guineas, or any snch largo quantity of money, it might 
tie a different matter." 

They were now eat down to breakfast over some toast 
and ale, when the hoy returned and informed them that 
the gentleman was not at home. " Very well 1" cries 
Adams ; " bat why, child, did yon not stay till his return I 
Go back again, my good boy, and wait for his coming 
home ; he cannot be gone far, as his horses are all sick ; 
and besides, he had no intention to go abroad, for he in- 
vited us to spend tiiis day and to-morrow at his house. 
Therefore go b:iek, child, and tarry till hi:. 
The messenger di i hack again with great 

expedition, bringing au account that the gentleman was 
gone a long journey, and wonld not be at home again this 
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ntli. At these words Adams seemed greatly confounded, 
ing, '" This must he a sudden accident, as the sickness or 
death of a relation or some such unforeseen misfortune ;' 
and then turning to Joseph, cried, " I wish yon had rt 
minded me to have borrowed this money last night." 
seph, smiling, answered, " Ho was very much deceived : 
the gentleman would not have found some excuse to a 
lending it. I own," says he, " I was never much j 
ith his professing so much kindness for you at first sight, 
■r I have heard the gentlemen of our cloth in London tell 
many such stories of their masters. But when the ] 
brought the message hack of hie not being at home, I t 
ently knew what would follow ; for, whenever a man i 
fashion iloth not care to fulfil his promises, tin' mistom is t 
order his servants that he will never be at homo to the per- 
son so promised. In London they call it denying him. I 
have myself denied Sir Thomas Booby above a hundred 
times, and when the man hath danced attendance for about 
a month, or sometimes longer, he is acquainted in the end 
tliiit the gentleman is gone out of town and could do noth- 
ing m the trasineaB," " Good Lord !" says Adame, " what 
wickedness is there in the Christian world ! I profess al- 
eqnal to what I have read of the heathens. Butsurely, 
!ph, your suspicions of tliis gentleman must he nnjnat, 
what a silly fellow must he lie who would do the devil's 
>rk for nothing ! and canst tlion tell me any interest lio 
nld pOflBfbfy propose to himself by deceiving us in Ins pro- 
ions J" '• It is not for me," answered Joseph, "to give 
rns for what men do to a gentleman of your learning." 
You say right," quoth Adams ; " knowledge of men is 
only to bo learned from books ; Plato and Seneca for that \ 
and those are authors, I am afraid, child, you never read.' 
" Not T, sir, truly," answered Joseph ; " all I know is, i 
is a maxim among the gentlemen of our cloth that those 
promise the moBt perform the least ; and 
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have often heard them say they have found the largest vaiU 
in those families where they were not promised any. lint, 
sir, instead of considering any farther these matters, ii 
would be our wisest way to contrive some method of get- 
ting out of tins house ; for the generous gentleman, instead 
of doing us any service, hath left us the whole reckoning to 
pay." Adams was going to answer, when their host came 
in, and with a kind of jeering smile, said, " Well, masters 1 
the squire hath not sent his horses for yon yet. Laud help 
DM | bow easily some folks make promises 1" " How 1" 
says Adams ; " have yon ever known him do any thing of 
this kind before V " Aye ! marry have I," answered the 
host. " It ia no hnsiness of mine, yon know, sir, to say 
any thing to a gentleman to his face ; hut now he is not here, 
I will assure you ; he hath not his fellow within the three 
next m.irket -towns. I own I could not help laughing when 
I heard him offer you the living, for thereby hangs a good 
jest, I thought he would have offered you my house next, 
for one is no more lus to dispose of than the other." At 
these words Adams, blessing himself, declared " he had 
never read of such a monster. But what vexes me most," 
says he, " is that he hath decoyed as into running up a 
long debt with you, which we are not able to pay, for we 
have no money about us, and, what is worse, live at such a 
that, if you should trust us, I am afraid you would 
lose your money for want of our finding any eonvenienoy of 
sending it." " Trust you, master 1" sayB the host ; " that 
I will with all my heart. I honor the clergy too much to 
deny trusting one of them for such a trifle ; besides, I bike 
your fear of never paying me. I have lost many a debt in 
my lifetime, but was promised to be paid them all in a 
von,- short time. I will score tin's reckoning for the novelty 
Of It. It is the first, I do assure you, of its kind. Rut what 
say you, master, shall we have t'other pot before we part I 
It will waste but a little chalk more, and if you nei 
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me a shilling the loss will not ruin me." Adams liked the 
invitation very well, especially as it was deti 
hearty an accent. He sliook hia host by the hand, and 
Hi^nTrtng him, said, " Hewonld tarry another pot rather Un 
the pleasure of such worthy company than for the Ihjnor . 
adding, "he was glad to find some Christians left in t lie 
kingdom, for that he almost began to suspect thai 
sojourning in a country inhabited only by Jews and Turks.' 

The kind host produced the liquor, and Joseph, with 
Fanny retired into the garden, where, while they Solaced 
themselves with amorous discourse, Adams sat down with 
his Lust; and both tilling their glasses and lighting their 
pipes, they began that dialogue wluch the reader will find 

the next chapter. 
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DIAI.OGITE BETWEEN MR. ABRAHAM ADAM8 AND ITI9 HOST, 

wnian, BY the disagreement ini-heiii opinio.ne 

to threaten an miluuU catastrofue, nAD it not 

BEES TIMELY I'BEVEKTED BY TnK EETURH OF THE LOVERS. 



' 8m," said the host, " I assure you you aro not the first 
to whom our sqniro hath promised more than he hath per- 
formed. He is so famous for this practice that bis word 
will not Inj taken for much by those who know ln'm. I re- 
member a young fellow whom he promised his parents to 
make au exciseman. The poor people, who OOttU ill alfurd 
it, bred their son to writing and accounts, and other learn- 
ing, to qualify him for the place ; and the hoy held Op bis 
head above bin condition with these hopes ; nor would ho 
go to plough, nor to any other kind of work, and went qqbv 
etantly dressed as fine aa could be, with two ck-an Holland 
shirts a week, and this for several year.-, till at. bust lie fol- 
lowed the squire up to London, thinking there to mind him 
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of bis promises ; but lie could never pet - : : 



that, being out of i: 



v ami business, he :\ I 



paiiy and wicked courses, and in tl 

of transportation, the news at widen broke the 
heart. I will tell you another true 
There was a neighbor of mine, a fanner, who lad two son* 
whom he bred up to the business. Pretty Lids they wen 
Nothing would serve the squire but that the youngest mnst 
I parson. Upon which he persuaded the father to 
■end bin) to school, promising that he would afterwards 

Lin him at the university, and, when lie WIS 
proper age, give him a living. But after the lad had bee 
seven years at school, and his father brought him to ilie 
with a letter from his master that he was fit fi»r the 
university, the squire, instead of minding his promise, or 
sending him thither at his expense, ouly told his hi b 

the young man was a fine Bdiolw,&nd it waea pity he could 

mil afford to keep him at Oxford for four 01 

; i time, It' he could get him light haw 

i Lined. The farmer said, " He was not a man suffi- 
cient to do any such thing." " Why, then," ansin 
squire, " I am verj- sorry yon have given him so much 
learning ; for if he cannot get his living by that, it will 
rather spoil him for any thing else ; and yonr other s 
who can hardly write his name, will do more at ploughing 
and sowing, and is in a better condition I 

red ; for the poor lad, not finding friends 
to maintain him in his learning, as he had expected, and 1ms 
ing mi willing to work, foil to drinking, though he was a very 
sober lad before ; audin a short time, partly with grief, and 
partly with good liquor, fell into a consumption and died. 
Nay, I can tell you more still. There was another, a young 
woman, and the handsomest in ;ill this neighbi 
whom he enticed up to Loudon, promising to make her a 
gentlewoman to one of your women of rro 
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J of keeping liis word, wo have since heard, after having 
a child by her himself she became a common whore, than 

kepi a sofiae-horne in Oovon1 Garden, and a little afti rdied 
of the French distemper in a jail. I could toll you many 
more stories; but how do yon imagine he served mc my. 

self? You must know, sir, I was hred a seafaring man, 
and have been many voyages, till at last I came t" be i 
ter <rf • snip myself, and was in a fair way of making a tor- 
tune, when I was attacked by ono of those cVBed 
coetas who took our ships before the beginning of the WBI ; 
and after a fight, wherein I Loot the greater part ••( my 
crew, my rigging lieing all demolished, and two shots re* 
i ■''ivi id Itctween wind and water, I was forced to strike. The 
villains carried off my ship, a brigantine of 150 tons — a 
pretty creature she was — and put me, a man, and a boy, into 
a little bad pink, in which, with much ado, we at I. 
Falnn'mlli. though 2 believe the .Spaniards did not. imagine 
-ild |Hissiiily live a day at sea. Upon my return 
hither, where my wife, who was of ibis country, then 
iived, the squire t.old me he was i-m [)leawd with the defence 
I had made against the enemy that, he did Dot fear getting 
me promoted to a lieutenancy of a man-of-war if I would 

Kept uf it, which I thankfully assured him I would, 
ell, sir, two or three years passed, during which I bad 
my repeated promisee, not only from th* squire, bat (u 
told me) from the lordB of the admiralty. He never M- 
•ned from London, but I was assured I might I 
w, for I was certain of the first vacancy ; and what sur- 
prises me still, when I reflect on it, these assurances were 
given me with no less confidence, after ho many di*;>|>|">;pii 
incuts, than at first. At last, sir, growing wr.uy and somo- 
what suspicions after bo mod delay, I wrote to I I 
London, who I knew had some acquaintance at Qui belt 
house in the admiralty, and desired lu'm to back the squire's 
I for indeed I feared he had solicited the affair with 
J A- 
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you think n iVuly. hir, hu 

me that tin.- strain had never mentioned my na 
Ity in his life; and unit-* I bad m 

I mo to give over . which I 

>i:inn_<llnt._iv did, mid, with the mmnco of my wife, n>- 

to set up so iLir-lmiif e, where yon an heartily wtl- 
and bo my service to yon ; and may the e-juiro, and 
all wn-li sneaking rascals, ;:•■ tothedevS together.' 
Bo I" '■■'■■la wicked man: 

but — will, I hope, turn his heart to repentance. Nay, 
if ho could but nun/ Bee the meannen of this detestable 
vice; would ho but once reflect that lb 
most scandalous as well as pernicious liars ; aurv 

liimself to so in i that it would be 

i lament in sncli a course. 
And to confese tli' tni- ing tlie uasenao of 

this character, which he hath too well deserved, he hath in 
lOntenanoa sufficienl. symptoms of that bona indole*, 
. 
Christian." "Ah, master 1 master!" says the host, "if 
you had travelled na far as I have, and conversed with 0* 
many nations where I have traded, yon would not give 
any credit to a man's countenance. Symptoms in his coun- 
tenance, qnotha ! I would look there, perhaps, to see 
r a man had the smallpox, hut for nothing else." 
He spoke this with so little regard to the parson's observa- 
tion, that it a pood deal nettled him ; and taking the pipe 
hastily from his mouth, he thna answered : " M 

perhaps 1 have travelled a groat deal farther than 

boot t.ht! assistance of a ship. Do you imagine sailing 

by different cities or countries is travelling I No. 

' " C*lum non auimiun muUnt r^ui tr 
I can go farther in an afternoon than you in a t well 
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What, I suppose you have seen the Pillars of Helen 
perhaps On: walls of Carthage. Nay, you may have heard 
Si'vlla, and seen Charybdis ; you may have entered thfi 
closet, where Archimedes was found at the taking of Syra- 
euse. I suppose- you have sailed among the Oyolad 
passed the famous straits which take their name from the 
onfortunate Helle, wliose fate is sweetly described hy 
Apollonins Rliodins ; you have paawd the wry spot, I BOH- 
celvo, where Diedahis full into thai aee, his araxei 
being melted by the nun ; you have traversed the Ktixinesea, 
I make no doubt ; nay, you may liave been 00 the banks 
of the Caspian, and called at Colchis to see if there la ever 
another golden fleece." " Not I, truly, master," answered 
the host ; " I never touched at any of these places." 
" But I have been at all these," replied Adams. " Then, I 
sujipose," cries the host, " yon ben been it the Em! Indies ; 

for there are no such, I wffl be swnrn, either in the West or 
the Levant." " I'ray where's the Levant |" ijiiuth Adams ; 
" that should bo in the East Indies by right." " Oho ! you 
are a pretty traveller," cries the host, " and not know the 
Levant ! My service to you, master ; yon must not talk of 
thfMB things with me 1 you must not tip us the traveller ; 
it won't go hero." "Since thou art so dull to misunder- 
stand mo still," quoth Adams, " I will inform thee ; tho 
travelling I mean is in books, the only way of travelling by 
which any knowledge isto be acquired. From them I leam 
what I asserted just now, that nature generally Imprints nOQ 
a portraiture of the mind in the countenance that a skil- 
ful |iliysii>L r tin[iiist will rarely he deceived. I presume you 
have never read the stury of Socrates to this purpose, and 
therefore I will tell it to you. A certain physiognomist 
asserted of Socrates that he plainly discovered by his fea- 
tures that he was a rogue in his nature. AonaiSotBf H 
contrary to the tenor of all this gre;it man 1 ! actions, tad the 
generally received opinion concerning him, bw 
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boys of Athens so that they threw stones at the physiogno- 
mist, and would have demolished him for his ignorance, 
!i;id not Socrates himself prevented them by confessing the 
truth uf his observations, and acknowledging that, though 
hi' corrected his disposition by philosophy, he was indeed 
naturally as inclined to rice as had been predicted of him. 
Now, pray resolve me— How should a man know this 
story if he bad not read it?" "Well, master," said the 
host, " and what signifies it whether a man knows it or uo! 
Hfl who goes abroad, as I have done, will always have op- 
portunities enough of knowing the world without troubling 
bis bead with Socrates or any such fellows." " Friend," 
cries Adams, " if a man should sail round the world and 
anchor in every harbor of it, without learning, be 
return home as ignorant as he went out." '"Lord help 
ymi !" answered the host ; " there was my boatswain, poor 
fellow ! he could scarce cither write or read, and yet he 
would navigate a ship with any master of a man-of-war; 
and a very pretty knowledge of trade he had too," 
" Trade," answered Adams, " as Aristotle proves in hit 
first chapter of Politics, is below a philosopher, and unnat- 
ural us it is managed now." The host looked steadfastly 
at Adams, and after a minute's silence asked him, " If he 
was one of the writers of the Gazetteers 1 for I have 
hoard," says he, "they are writ by parsons." "Gazet- 
teers !" answered Adams ; " what is that I" "It is a 
flirty newspaper," replied the host, "which hath been 
given away all over the nation for these many years, to 
ado and honest men, which I would not softer to lie 
on my table, though it hath been offered me for nothing." 
" Not I, truly" said Adams ; " I never write any thing but 
sermons ; and I assure yon I am no enemy to trade whilst 
it is consistent with honesty ; nay, I have always looked on 
the tradesman as a very valuable member of society, and 
perhaps inferior to none bnt the man of learning."" 
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I believe he is not, nor to him neither," answered tin: host 
"Of what nee would learning be in a country without 
trade? What would all you parsons do to clothe your 
hacks and feed your bellies? Who fetches yon your silks, 
and your linens, and your wines, and all the other neces- 
saries of life? I speak chiefly with regard to the sailors." 
"You should say the extravagances of life," replied the 
parson; "but admit they were the necessaries, there U 
something more necessary than life itself, which is provided 
by learning; I mean the learning of the clergy. Who 
clothes you with piety, meekness, humility, charity, pa- 
tience, and all tfie other Christian virtues ? Who feeds your 
souls with the milk of brotherly love, and diets them with all 
the dainty food of holiness, winch at once cleanses them of 
all impure carnal affections, and fattens them with the trnly 
rich spirit of grace? Who doth this?" "Ay, who 
indeed V cries the host ; " for I do not remember evei 
have seen any such clothing or such feeding. And so. 
the meantime, master, my service to you." Adams was 
going to answer with some severity, when Joseph and 
Fanny returned and pressed his departure bo eagerly that he 
would not refuse them ; and so, grasping his crab-stick, lie 
took leave of his host (neither of them being so well pleased 
with each other as they had been at their first sitting down 
together), and with Joseph and Fanny, who both expressed 
much impatience, departed, and now all together renewed 
their journey. 
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CHJ I T. 

-MATTER PREFATORY IS iISX OF BIOGRAPST. 

Notwtthstawdino the pref ;e which may be vulgarly 
given to the authority of those romance- writers who eotttk' 
their books " the History of England, the History of 
France, of Spain, etc.," it is most certain that truth is to be 
found only in the works of those who celebrate the lives of 
great men, and are commonly called biographers, as the 
others should indeed be termed topographers, or chorog- 
raphers — words which might well mark the distinction 
between them, it being the business of the latter chiefly to 
describe countries and cities which, with the assistance of 
maps, they do pretty justly, and may be depended upon ; 
but as to the actions and characters of men, their writings 
are not quite so authentic, of which there needs no other 
proof than those eternal contradictions occurring between 
two topographers who undertake the history of the same 
country : for instance, between my Lord Clarendon and 
Mr. Whitlock, between Mr. Echard and Rapin, and many 
others ; where, facts being sot forth in a different light, 
every reader believes as he pleases ; and indeed the more 
judicious and suspicious very justly esteem the whole as no 
other than a romance, in which the writer hath indulged a 
happy and fertile invention. But though these widely 
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Eer in the narrative foots ; pomo ascribing victory to the 
io, and others to the other party ; some representing the 
same man as a rogue, to whom others give a great and hon- 
est character ; yet all agree in the scone where the fact is 
supposed to have happened, and where tin: pMVOD who i 
both a rogue and an honest man lived. Knw with | 
biographers the ease is different ; the facts we deliver may 
be relied on, though we often mistake the age and country 
wherein they happened : for, though it may he worth the 
examination of critics whether the shepherd Chrysostoni, 
who, as Cervantes informs us, died for love of the fair 
Mareclht, who hated Kim, was ever in Spain, will any MM 
doubt hut that such a silly fellow hath really existed I Is 
there in the world Mich a skeptic as to disbelieve the mad- 
ness of Cardcnio, the perfidy of Ferdinand, the impertinent, 
curiosity of Anschno, the weakness of Camilla, the irroso- 
BUdahip of Lothario J though perhaps, 118 to the time 
and place where these seven] porsotU lived, (lie good lusto- 
j be deplorably deficient. But the most known in- 
stance of this kind is in the true history of Gil Bias, where 
the inimitable biographer bath made a notorious olundei 
the country of Dr. Sangrado, who used hie patients i 
itner doth bis wine- vessels, by letting out their bkiod 
' filling them up with water, Dottt QOt c\fjry one, who 
the least versed in physical history, know that Spain me 
not the country in which this doctor lived I The same 
writer bath likewise erred in the rnuntry of bis arelibi hop, 
as well as that of those great personages whoso understand- 
ings were tOO sublime to taste any thing but tragedy, and in 
many Othen, The lame mistakes may likewise he observed 
inScarron, the Arabian Nights, the History of Marianne and 
le Paisatt Parvenu, and perhaps some few other writers of 
this class, whom I have not read, or do not at present recol- 
for I would by no means be though! to so 

BDTprising genius, the authors of immense 
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at tlit- modern novel and Atalantisw 
without any assistance from nature or history, 
sons who never were, or will be, and facte which M 
nox poasfbty can, liappcn; whose heroes are of tbi 
creation, and their brains the ehaos whence all the material* 
are selected. Not that such writers deserve no lionor ; » 
fur otherwise, tliat perfiaps they merit the highest ; for 
what can be nobler than to be as an example of the won- 
derful extent of human genius ? One may apply to then 
what Bulzac Bays of Aristotle, that they are a second nature 
(lor they have no communication with the first, by which 
authors of an inferior class, who cannot stand alone, are 
obliged to support themselves as with crutches); but these 
of whom I am now speaking seem to be possessed of those 
stilts which the excellent Voltaire tells us, hi his letters, 
" carry the genius tar off, hut without any regular pace." 
Indeed, far out of the sight of the reader, 

Beyond lLo realms of Chaoa mil old Night. 

Uut to return to the former class, who are com 
copy nature, instead of forming originals from the con- 
futed heap of matter in their own brains; is not such * 
book as that which records the achievements of the renowned 
Don Quixote more worthy the name of a history than even 
Mariana's : for, whereas the latter if* confined to a particu- 
lar period of time, and to a particular nation, the fi 
the history of the world in general, at least that part which 
is polished by laws, arts, and sciences ; and of that from the 
time it. was first polished to this day ; nay, and forwards as 
long as it shall so remain ? 

I Bliall now proceed to apply these observations to the 
work before ns ; for indeed I have set them down princi- 
pally to obviate some const met ions which the good-nature 
of mankind, who are always forward to sec their friends' 
virtues recorded, may put to particular parts. I question 
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! several of my readers will know the lawv 
oach the moment they hear his voice. It. ii 
odds but the wit and the prude meet with some of t 
acquaintance, as well as nil the rest of my dm rasters. 
prevent therefore any such malicious applicationa, I dochu 
here, ouce for all, I describe not men, but maimers ; 
an individual, but a species. Perhaps it will be answered, 
Are nut the characters then taken from life! To which 
answer in the affirmative ; nay, I believe I might aver tin 
I havo writ little more than I have seen. The llWyffl 
not only alive, but hath been so these four thousand yei 
and I hope G — will indulge bis life as many yet to come. 
He hath not indeed confined himself to one profes 
religion, or one country; but when the first mean, selfish 
creature appeared on the human stage, who made self the 
centre of the whole creation, would give himeclf no pain, 
incur no danger, advance no money, to assist or preserve his 
fellow-creatures, then was our lawyer born ; and whilst 
such a person as I have described exists on earth, so long 
shall he remain npon it. It is therefore doing him little 
honor to imagine he endeavors to mimic some little obscure 
fellow, liecaiise he happens to resemble him in one particu- 
lar feature, or perhaps in his profession ; whereas his a 

>annee in (he world is calculated for much more genera 
ind noble purposes; not to expose one pitiful wntab I 
;he small and contemptible circle of his acquaintance, bu1 
D hold the glass to thousands in their closets, that they n 
contemplate their deformity, and endeavor to rsdooe i 
and thus by suffering private morti Ii cation may avnid pabUd 
ehame. This places the boundary between, and distin- 
guishes the satirist from, the lil>eller : for the former ] 
vately corrects the fault for the benefit of the person, like a 
parent ; the latter publicly exposes the person himself i 
an example to others, like an executioner. 

There are besides little circumstances to be considered ; 
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as the drapery of a picture, which though fashion \ 
different times, the resemhlanco of the ODD 
by those means diminished. Thus I believe we may Tea- 
hire to say Mrs. Tow-wonee is coeval with oar lawyer: 
ting thfl changes which bo long an 
e must have patted through, she may in her tarn 
have stood behind the bar at an inn, I will not scruple tu 
affirm she liath likewise in the revolution of ages Bat on a 
throne. In short, where extreme tnrbuloncy of temper, 
avarice, and an insensibility of human misery, with a degree 
of hypocrisy, have united in a female composition, Mr*. 
Tow-wouso was that woman ; and where a good inclination, 
eclipsed by a poverty of spirit and understanding, hath 
glimmered forth in a man, that man bath boon no other tl 
her sneaking husband. 

I shall detain my reader no longer than to giro 1 
caution more of an opposite kind : for, as in most o 
partieukr characters we mean not to lash individit: 
all of the Ukc sort, so, in our general descriptions, i 
not uuiversals, bat would be understood with many e 
dons : for instance, in our description of high people, 1 
cannot be intended to include snch as, whilst they an a 
honor to their high rank, by a well-guided condescension 
make their superiority as easily as possible to those whom 
fortune chiefly hath placed below them. Of this number I 
eooJd name a peer no leas elevated by nature than by 
tune ; who, whilst he wears the noblest ensigns of 1 

Ion his person, bears the truest stamp of dignity < 
mind, adorned with greatness, enriched with know 
belhahed with genius. I have seen tins man relieve 
with generosity, while he hath conversed with freedom, 
mil be to the same person n patron and a companion. I 
could name a commoner, raised higher abon 
by superior talents than is in the power of his prince to 
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unable thau the obligation itnclf ; and who is so great a 
mazier of affability that, if be could divest himself at Ml 
inherent greatness in his manner, would often mute tin.: 
lowest of hie acquaintance forget who was the master of that 
palace in which they are so courteously entertained. Thebc 
i pictures which must be, I l>clicve, known : I declare 
i.i v US taken from the life, and not intended to exceed it. 
I'y those high people, therefore, whom I have described, I 
\ set of wretches who, while they are a disgrace to 
leir ancestors, whose honors and fortunes they inherit 
(or perhaps a greater to their mother, for such degen- 
eracy is scarce credible), have the iiisnleiicc to treat those 
vith disregard who are at least eijnal to the founders of 
ifir own splendor. It. is, I fancy, impossible to conceivo 
" i more worthy of our indignation than that of a 
Jlow, who is not only a blot in the escutcheon <jf a great 
mily, but a scandal to the human species, maintaining a 
".'I'eilinu.- behavior to men who are an honor to their 
■turc and a disgrace to their fortune. 
And now, reader, taking these hint* along with you, yen 
my, if you please, proceed to the Beqtiel of this our true 
■ lory. 



CIIAPTER IT. 

I NliiUT- SCENE, WIIKKEIN SEVERAL WONDERFUL ADVENTUHK* 
BKFEI.t. ADAMS UID 111.-, I ) 1.1 A <9 -i I Wi I.LKES. 

It was so bite when our tntvelhm left the Inn or ale- 

! (for it might be called either) that they had stot 

d many miles before night overtook them, or met 

them, which yon please. The reader nut excuse mo if 1 

am not particular as to the way they took ; for, as we arc 
now drawing near the scat of the Boobies, and as that it 
Iclish name, which malicious persons may apply, i 
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ing to their evil inclinations, to several worthy country 
squires, a race of men whom we look upon as entirely in- 
offensive, and for wliom we have an adequate regard, we 
shall lend no assistance to any such malicious purposes. 

Darkness had now overspread the hemisphere, when 
Fanny wliispered Joseph " that she begged to rest herself a 
little ; for that she was so tired she could walk no farther." 
Joseph immediately prevailed with Parson Adams, who was 
as brisk as a bee, to stop. lie had no sooner seated himself 
than he lamented the loss of his dear .Eschylus ; but was i 
Uttle comforted when reminded that if he had it in his pos- 
session he could not sec to read. 

The sky was so clouded that not a star appeared. It 
was indeed, according to Milton, darkness visible. This 
was a circumstance, however, very favorable to Joseph ; 
for Fanny, not suspicions of being overseen by Adams, 
gave a loose to her passion which she had never done be. 
fore, and reclining her head on his bosom, threw her arm 
carelessly round him, and suffered him to lay his cheek close 
to hers. All this infused such happiness into Joseph that 
he would not have changed his turf for the finest down in 
the finest palace in the universe. 

Adams sat at some distance from the lovers, and being 
unwilling to disturb them, applied himself to meditation ; 
in which he had not spent rmich time before he discovered a 
light at some distance that seemed approaching towards him. 
lie immediately hailed it ; but, to his sorrow and surprise, 
it stopped for a moment, and then disappeared. He then 
called to Joseph, asking him " if he had not seen the 
light I" Joseph answered, " he had." "And did you 
not mark how it vanished I" returned he : " though I am 
not afraid of ghosts, I do not absolutely disbelieve them." 

He then entered into a meditation on those unsubstan- 
tial lieings, which was soon interrupted by several voices, 
which he thought almost at his elbow, though in fact they 
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e not bo extremely near. However, he could distinct}; 
r them agree on the murder of any one they mot ; and a 
little after heard one of them say " he had killed a dozen 
since that day fortnight." 

Adams now fell on his knees and committed himself to 

the care of Providenee ; and poor Fanny, who likewise 

beard thorn terrible words, embraced Joseph so closely that 

had not he, whose ears were also open, been apprehensive 

an her account, he would have thought no danger which 

threatened only himself tOO dear a price for such embraces. 

Joseph now drew forth his penknife, and Adams, having 

;lu'd bis ejaculations, grasped Ids crab-stick, his only 

3apon, and, coming np to Joseph, would have had him 

nit Fanny, and plaee her in the rear ; but his advice wil 

tiitlesfi ; she clung closer to him, not at all regarding the 

nice of Adams, and in a soothing voice declared, " she 

ould die in his arms." Joseph, clasping her with inex- 

jsible eagerness, whispered her, "that he preferred 

jath in hers to Ufe out of them." Adams, brandishing 

s crab-stick, said, " ho despised death as much as any man, 

1 then repeated aloud, 

"Ent hie. eel animus lucis contemptor ct ilium. 
Qui vila bene croiinl cmi quo tendis, honorem." 

Upon tins the voices ceased for a moment, and then one 
of them called out, " D — n you, who is there I" To which 
Adams was prudent enough to make no reply ; and of a 
sudden he observed half a dozen lights, which seemed '" 
rise all at once from the ground and advance briskly towards 
him. This bo immediately concluded to be an apparition ; 
and now, In-ginning to conceive that the voices were of the 
same kind, he called out, " In the name of the L — d, what 
wouldst thou have J" lie had no sooner spoke than In 
one of the voices cry out, " D — n them, here they 
j" and soon after heard several hearty blows, as if a 
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jiist advancing towards the place of combat, 

catching 

take tbe opportunity of the dark to convey away Fanny 
from the danger which threatened her. He preseutly com- 
plied, and Joseph lifting up Fanny, tbej all three made 
the besl <■■ [and withont looking behind them, or 

being overtaken, they had travelled foil two miles, poor 
Fanny not ones eomphui tired, when they saw 

afar off several tight* Kftttered ti * small distance from each 
other, and at the same- time found themselves on the de- 
scent of a very steep hill. Adams'* foot clipping, he in- 
stantly disappeared, which greatly frightened both Joseph 
and Fanny ; indeed, if the light had permitted them town 
it, they would scarce have refrained laughing to see the 
parson rolling down the hill, which he did from top 

torn, without receiving any harm. He then hollowed as 

lond as he could, to inform them of his safety, and relieve 
them from the fears which they hud conceived for him. 
Joseph and Fanny halted some time, considering what to 
do ; at List they advanced a few paces, where the declkitj 
: least steep ; and then Joseph, taking his Fanny in 
his arms, walked firmly down the hill, without 
false step, and at length landed her at the 
Adams soon came to them. 

Learn hence, my fair countrywomen, to 
own weakness, and the many occasions on which the 
strength of a man may be useful to you ; and duly weigh- 
ing this, take care that yon match not yourselves with the 
spindle-shanked beaux ami ■pt.(it-m<iitiv/( of the age, who, 
instead of being able, like Joseph Andrews, to carry yoa in 
lusty arms through the rugged ways and downhill steeps of 
life, will rather want to support their feeble limbs with 
your strength and assistance. 

Onr travellers now moved forwards where the 
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light presented itself ; and having crowed a common fluid, 
they came to a meadow, where they eeemad to he at a very 
littli; distance from the light, when, to their grief, they 
arrived at the banks of a river. Adams here made a full 
i-i"]'. and declared he could t-wim, but doubted how it was 
poauhle to get Fanny over: to which Joseph answered, 
'' If they walked along its banks they might be certain of 
noon finding a bridge, BBpesUIIy aa by the number of lights 
they might be SBBBred a parish was near," " Odeo, that's 
bnte Indeed," eaid Adams ; " I did not think of that." 

AiTunliiiirly, Joseph's kdriflfl being taken, they passed 
over two meadows, and came to a little orchard which led 
them h) .i BWUB. Fanny begged of Joseph to knock at the 
door, assuring him " she ma so weary that she could hardly 
stand on her feet." Adams, who was foremost, performed 
Hue ceremony ; and the door being immediately opened, a 
tjnd of nan ap|Hjarcd at it. Adams acquainted liiin 

that they had a young woman with them who was bo 
with lief journey that he should he much obliged to 

in if He Would suffer her to come in and rest herself." 
The man, who saw Fanny by the light of the candle which 
beheld in his hand, perceiving bet iunnreut. and nn.dcst 
look, and having no apprehensions from the- civil behavior 
of Adams, presently answered, "That the young wosBU) 
was very welcome to rest herself in his house, and bo were 
company." He then Ushered them into a very decent 

triune his wife was sitting at a table. She taunedt 

ily rose up, and assisted them in setting forth chairs, and 

desired them to sit down, which they had no sooner done 

than [lie man of the house asked them if they would have 

any thing to refresh themselves with \ Adams thanked 

and answered he ahoold be obliged to him for a cup 

his ale, which was likewise chosen by Joseph and Fanny. 

1st he was gone to fill a very large jug with this liquor, 

wife told Fanny she seemed greatly fatigued, and de- 
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e something stronger than ate 
fused with many thanks, raying it was true f 
much tin-tl, but a little rest she hoped would 
&»WOCa wen nil coated, Mr. Adams, wb* 

had filled himself with ale, ind by puboa permission had 
lighted his pipe, tamed to the master of the house, asking 
him, " If evil spirits did not DBS to walk in tluit neighbor- 
hood I" To which receiving no answer, he began to in- 
form him of the adventure which they had met with on the 
downs ; nor had he proceeded far in the story when some- 
body knocked very hard at the door. The company ex- 
pressed some amazement, and Funny and the good woman 
turned pale : her husband went forth, and whilst ho waa 
absent, which was some time, they all remained silent, 
]i Miking at one another, and beard several voices discours- 
ing pretty loudly. Adams was fully persuaded that spirits 
were abroad, and began to meditate some exorcisms ; 
i little inclined to the same opinion ; Fanny was 
more afraid of men ; and the good woman herself began to 
suspect her guests, and imagined those without were rogue* 
belonging to their gang. At length the master of the house 
returned, and, laughing, told Adams he had discovered hia 
apparition ; that the murderers were sheep -stealers, and the 
twelve persons murdered were no other than twelvo sheep, 
adding that the shepherds had got the better of (hern, had 
secured two, and were proceeding with then 
]>eace. This account greatly relieved the fears of the whole 
company ; but Adams muttered to himself, " He was 
convinced of the troth of apparitions for all that." 

They now sat cheerfully round the tire, till the master of 
the house, having snrveyed his guests, and conceiving that 
the cassock, which, having fallen down, appeared under 
Adams's great-coat, and the shabby livery on Joseph An- 
drews, did not well suit with the familiarity between them, 
began to entertain some suspicions not ranch 
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vantage, Addressing himself therefore to Adams, ho said, 
'• He peramved he was a clergyman by his dress, and 
■opposed that honest man was hi* footman-" "Sir," an- 
swered A'liini-, •■ i mi a clergyman at yonr service ; but as 
to that young man, whom yon have rightly termed honest, 

In- is at present h body's service; he never lived in any 

other family than that <>f Lady Booby, from whence he ana 
^charged, I assure you, for no crime." Joseph said, 
1 He did not Wonder the gentleman was surprised to sco 
wf Mr. Adams's character condescend to so much 
with a poor man." " Child," said Adams, "I 
loukl be ashamed of my cloth if 1 thought a poor man, 
■ honest, below my notice or my familiarity. [ know 
bow those who think otherwise ean pn.-fe.ss them- 
lives followers and servants of Him who made no distiiic- 
II. unless, peradventnre, by preferring the pour to the 
'Sir," Baidhe, addrening- himself to the gentleman, 
■ these two poor young people are my parishioners, and I 
—k on them and love them as my children. There i- 
Dmsthing singular enough in their history, but I have nut 
now time to recount it." The mast or of the house, not- 
withstanding the simplicity which discovered itself in 
Adams, knew too much of the world to give ■ hasty behef 
to professions. lie was not yet ipiitc certain that Adams 
bad any more of the clergyman in hint than his cassock. 
To try him therefore further, be asked him, " if Mr. Pope 
1 lately published any thing new?" Adams aUtwerad, 
Hi' liad heard great commendations of that poet, but that 
a had never read nor knew any of his works." " 11" ! 
ho I" says the gentleman to himself, " have I eangbt you f 
" What I" said be, "have you never seen his Homer!" 
Adams answered, " he had never read any translation of 
the classics." "Why, truly," replied the gentleman, 
" there is a dignity in the Greek language which I think no 
modern tongue can reach." " Do yon understand Greek, 
J A- 17 
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"A little, sir," answered the 
gentleman. " Bo yon know, sir," cried Adams, " where 
I bbd liny an vEschylns if an unlucky misfortune lately hap- 
pened to mine." ^Eschylus was beyond the gentleman, 
he knew him very well by name ; bo therefore, re- 
turning back to Homer, asked Adams, " What part of the 
Iliad he thought most excellent ?" Adams returned, " Um. 
question would he propcrer. What kind of beauty was the 
abulia poetry) for that Homer waa equally excellent in 
tlii'in all. And indeed," continued he, "what Cicero 
' I complete orator may well (>e applied to a great 
He ought to comprehend all perfectionm ' Homer 
did this in the most ev ■ :; is not without 

reason, therefore, tliat the philo8i>|i 

.li:i]it.r of his Poetics, mei appella- 

tion dian that of the Poet. He wu the father of the 
ill. kill An well as the epic; not of tragedy only 
comedy also ; for his Margitcs, which is deplorably lost, 
bore, says Aristotle, the same analogy to comedy as his 
. and Iliad to tragedy. To him, therefore, we owe 
Aristophanes as well as Euripides, Sophocles, ami my r*"tr 
lus. Bat it' yon please wo will confine ourselves (at 
least for the present) to the Hiad, his noblest work ; though 
neither Aristotle nor Horace give it the preference, as 1 re- 
member, to the Odyssey. First, then, as to his subject, can 
any thing be more simple, and at the same time more noble I 
Ho is rightly praised by the first of those judicious critics 
for not choosing the whole war, which, though b 
hath a complete beginning and end, would haiv > 
great for the understanding to comprehend at one view. I 
have therefore often wondered why so correct a writer as 
Horace should, in his epistle to Lulling, call him the Tro- 
jani Belli Scriptorem Secondly, liis action, termed by 
Aristotle, Pragmaton Systasis ; is it possible for the mind 
of man to conceive an idea of such j>erfect unity, and I 
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same time so replete with greatness ? And here I mm 
obwrre, what I do not remember to have seen noted 1 
,tiy, the ScrmottOD, Mint agreement of hie notion to hia 
rabjoct : for as the subject is anger, how agreeable is hii 
ition, wliieh is war, from which every incident arises and 
fco which ovary episode immediately relates. Thirdly, his 
manners, which Aristotle places second in his description of 
u several parts of tragedy, and which he says aro included 
i tlie action ; Iain at a loss whether I should rather id- 
nire the exactness at bis judgment in the nice distinction 
Of the Immensity of bis imagination in their variety. For 
as to the former of these, how accurately is the sedate, : 
jured resentment of Achilles, distinguished from the hoi 
insulting passion of Agamemnon ! How widely doth I 
brutal courage of Ajax differ from the amiable bravery of 
Piomedes ; and the wisdom of Nestor, which is the result. 

long reflection and experience, from the cunning < 
Jlysses, the effect of art and subtlety only I If wo consider 
r variety, we may cry out, with Aristotle in his 24th 
chapter, that no part of this divine poem is destitute a 
manners. Indeed, I might affirm that there is scarce > 
dunetor in human nature untouched in some part or other. 
And as there is no passion which he is not able to d 
so is there none in his reader which he cannot raise. If ho 
hath any superior excellence, to the rest, I have been in- 
clined to fancy it is hi the pathetic. I am sure I i: 
read with dry eyes the two episodes where Andromache i: 
bttfodaoed la the former lamenting the danger, and i 
latter the death, of Hector. The images aro so extremely 
tender in these that 1 am convinced the poet had the v 
thiest and best heart imaginable. Nor can I help observing 
how Sophocles falls short of the beauties of the original, in 
that imitation of the dissuasive speech of Andromache 
which he hath put into the mouth of Tecmeasa. And yet 
Sophocles was the greatest genius who ever wrote tragedy ; 
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Dor have any of his successors in that art — that t» to say, 
neither Euripides nor Seneca the tragedian — been able U> 
come near him. As to hia sentiments and diction, I need 
say nothing ; the former are particularly remarkable for the 
utmost perfection oil that head, namely, propriety ; and as 
to the latter, Aristotle, whom doubtless yoa have read over 
and over, is very diffuse. I skill mention hat one thitu; 
more, which that great critic in his division of tragedy ealb 
Opsis, or the scenery ; and which is as proper to r 
as to the drama, with this difference, that in the former it 
falls to the share of the poet, and in the latter to that of 
the painter. But did ever painter imagine a scene tfko 
that in the 13th and 14th Iliads i where the render sees at 
one view the prospect of Troy, with the army drawn np 
before it ; the Grecian army, camp, and fleet ; Jupiter 
sitting on Mount Ida, with his head wrapped in a cloud, and 
a thunderbolt in his hand, looking towards Thrace ; Nep- 
tune driving through the sea, which divides on each side to 
]>eriiiit his passage, and then seating himself on Mourn 
Sauios ; the heavens opened, and the deities all seated 
on their thrones. This is sublime I This is dq 
Adams then rapped out a hundred Greek verses, and with 
such a voice, emphasis, and action, that he almost fright- 
ened the women ; and as for the gentleman, he was so far 
from entertaining any further suspicion of Adams that he 
now doubted whether he had not a bishop in Iiis house, 
lie ran into the most extravagant encomiums on his learn- 
ing ; and the goodness of hia heart began to dilate to all the 
strangers. He said he had great compassion fur the poor 
young woman, who looked pule and faint with her journey ; 
and in truth he conceived a much higher opinion of her 
quality than it deserved, lie said he was sorry he could 
not accommodate them all : but if they were contented 
with his fireside, he would set up with the men ; and Uie 
young woman might, if she pleased, partake his wife'i 
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which he advised her to ; for that they must walk upwards 
of a mile to any house of entertainment, and that not very 
good neither. Adams, who liked his seat, his ale, his 
tobaoco, and bis company, persuaded Fanny to accept this 
kind proposal, in which solicitation he was seconded by 
Joseph. Nor was she very difficultly prevailed on, for she 
bad slept little the last night, and not at all the preceding ; 
ec that love itself was scarce able to keep her eyes open any 
longer. The offer therefore being kindly accepted, the good 
woman produced every thing eatable in her house on the 
table, and the guests, being heartily invited, as heartily re- 
galed themselves, especially Parson Adams. As to the 
other two, they were examples of the truth of that physical 
olw rvat ion, that love, like other eweet things, is no 
wlietter of the stomach. 

Supper was no sooner ended than Fanny, at her own rc- 
qttett, retired, and the good woman bore her company. The 
BMD of the house, Adams, and Joseph, who would modestly 
have withdrawn, bad Dot the gentleman insisted on tho 
contrary, drew round the fireside, where Adams (to use hifl 
own words) replenished his pipe, and the gentleman pro- 
duced a bottle of excellent betf, being the best liquor in 
his house. 

Tin.* modest behavior of Joseph with the gracefulness 
oi his person, the character which Adams gave of him, and 
the friendship be seemed to entertain for him, began to 
work on the gentleman's affections, and raised in him a 
curiosty to know the singularity which Adams had men- 
tioned in his history. This curiosity Adams was no sooner 
informed of than, with Joseph's consent, he agreed to grat- 
ify it ; and accordingly related all he knew, with as much 
t.inderiic-ss as was possible for the character of Lady Booby ; 
and concluded with tho long, faithful, and mutual passion 
tetween him and Fanny, not concealing the meanness of 

r birth and education. These latter circumstances entirely 
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cored a jealousy which had lately risen tn the gentleman's 
mind, that. fanny was the daughter of some person of fash- 
ion, and that Joseph had ran away with her, and Adams 
was concerned in the plot. He was now enamored of his 
gouts, drank their healths with great cheerfulness, and re- 
turned many tlianks to Adams, who had spent much breath, 
for he was a ei renins tint ial teller of a story. 
. Adams told him it was now in his power to retnm that 
favor ; for his extraordinary goodness, as well as that fund 
of literature he was master of,* which he did not expect to 
find under such a roof, had raised in him more cariosity 
than he had ever known. " Therefore," said he, "if it 
be not too troublesome, sir, your history if yon please." 

The gentleman answered he could not refuse him what 
lie had so much right to insist on ; and after Eome of the 
common apologies which arc the usual preface to a story, 

lie thus began. 



. 



CHAPTER HI. 



Sib, I am descended of a good family, and was bom a 
gentleman. My education was liberal, and at a pabjia 

• The author hath by some been represented lo have made a lihuxkr 
here; for Adams Lad indeed shown sotno learning (say theyl, pcrhar* 
all iho author had ; but the gentleman hath shown none, unless his appro- 
bation of Mr. Adams be such : but surely it would be preposterous in him 
to call it so. I have, however, notwithstanding this criticism, which I 
am told came from tbc mouth oF a snax. orator in a public coffee -home, 
left this blunder as it stood in the first edition. 1 will not have, the 
vanity to apply to any thing in this work the observation which M. D&- 
cier makes in her preface to her Aristophanes : Je Ueru pmr to hithwi 
GcmM&nU, tpi'untixn-iti miduxrt plui'. ji\ug!ntri\lemtiU qv'vne Utrvl* tarn* 
Mr. CongrevQ hath made such another blunder in hie Love for 
Love, where Tattle tells Miss Proc " She ahould admire him as 
the beauty be commends in her as if ho himself 
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school, in which I proceeded so far as to become master 
the Latin, ami to bo tolerably versed in the Greek, language. 
My father died when I was sixteen, and left me master of 
myself. Ho bequeathed me a moderate fortune, which he 
intended I should not receive till I attained the age of 
twenty-five: fur he constantly asserted that was full early 
enough to give up any man entirely to the guidance of Ida 
own discretion. However, as this intention was so obscurely 
worded iii his will that the lawyers advised me to contest 
the point with my trustees, I own I paid so little regard to 
the inclinations of my dead father, which were sufficiently 
certain to mo, that I followed their advice, and soon suc- 
ceeded, for the trustees did not contest the matter very ob- 
IHtiiiately on their side. " Sir," said Adams, " may I crave 
the favor of your name I* 1 The gentleman answered his 
■ .1, Wifawij tad thru proceeded. 
I stayed a very little while at school after his death ; for, 
befog a forward youth, I was extremely impatient to be in 
the world, for which I thought my parte, knowledge, and 
manhood, thoroughly qualified me. And to this early in- 
troduction into life, without a guide, I impute all my future 
misfortunes ; for, besides the obvious rnfawtaefi which at- 
did this, there fa one which hath not been so generally ol>- 
:rved : the first impression which mankind receives of you 
will be w;ry difficult to eradicate. How unhappy, ilnic- 
Ulflt it be to fix your character in life before ymi inn 
si lily know its value, or weigh the consequence ot those 

ili arc to establish yum- future reputation ! 
A little under seventeen I left my school, and went, to 
■oiidon with no more (ban six pounds in my pocket ; a 
; mm, ae I then conceived, and which I was after* 
8 surprised to Hud go BOOH consumed. 
The character I was ambitions of attaining was that of a 
fine gentleman ; the first requisites to wliich I appri 
were to be supplied by a tailor, a periwig- ih;i!.. i. and oma 
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few more tradesmen, who iie.il in furnishing out the Ira- 
nian body- Notwithstanding the lowneaa of my purse, I 
found credit with them more easily than I expected, and 
was soon equipped to my wish. This I own then agreeably 
surprised me ; hut I have since learned that it is a maxim 
among many tradesmen at the polite end of the town to deal 
as largely as they can, reckon as lugh as they can, and ar- 
rest as soou as they can. 

The next qualifications, namely, dancing, footing 
tin- gT6*t horse, and music, came int.. pay head : hut as 
they required expense and time, I comforted myself, with 
regard to dancing, that I had learned a little in my youth, 
and could walk a minuet genteelly enough ; as to fencing, 
I thought my good-humor would preserve me from toe dan* 
ger of a quarrel ; as to the horse, I iioped it would not be 
thought of ; and for music, I imagined I could easily ac- 
quire the reputation of It ; for I had heard some of my 
school- fillo Wo pretend to knowledge in operas, without 
being able to sing or play on the fiddle. 

Knowledge of the town seemed another ingredient ; this 
I thought I should arrive at by frequenting public phaea. 
Accordingly I paid constant attendance t<> them all, by 
which means I was soon master of the fashionable phrases, 
learned to cry up the fashionable diversions, and knew the 
names and faces of the most fashionable men and 

Nothing now seemed to remain but an intrigue, which I 
was resolved to liave immediately ; I mean the reputation 
of it ; and indeed I was si > successful that in ■ in 
time I had half a dozen with the finest women En 

At these words Adams fetched a deep groan, ai 
blessing himself, cried out, "Good Lord! what wicked 
limes these are 1" 

Not bo wicked as you imagine, contained the gentleman ; 
for I assure you they were all vestal virgins for any thing 
which I knew to tho contrary. The reputation of fc 
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with them was all T Knight, and was what I arrived at ; and 
I only fluttered myself even in that ; for very 

probably the persons to whom I showed their billets knew 

as well as I that they were counterfeits, and that I had 

itten tliem to myself. " Write letten bo yourself !" said 

lams, staring. O sir, answered the gentleman, it is the 

y elTor of the times. Half ow t lern plays bars ono 

these characters in them. It. is incredible the pains I 
.vo taken, and the absurd methods I employed, in (radium 
character of women of distinction. When another had 
ken in raptures of any one, I have answered, " D— 

alio! We shall have her at II d'fl TW 

lien he hath replied, " He thought tier virtuous," I have 
iwered, " Aye, thoO wilt always think a woman virtu- 
ous till she is in the streets ; but yon and I, .lack or Tom 
(turning to another in company), know better." At which 
I bare drawn a paper out of my pocket, perhaps a tailor's 
hill, and kissed it, crying at the same time, " By Gad, I was 
once fond of her." 

"Proceed if you please, but do not swear any more,*' 
said Adams. 

Sir. said the gentleman, I ask your pardon. Well, sir, 
in this course of life I continued full three years. '* What 
course of life?" answered Adams; "I do not remember 

you have mentioned any." Voiir remark is Jnst, said the 
gentleman, smiting ; I should rather have said, in this 
course of doing nothing. I remember some time 
wards I wrote the journal of one day. which would serve, I 

eve, as well for any other daring the whole time. I 
aTor to repeat it to yon. 
in the morning I arose, took my great -ink and walked 

<mt in my green frook, with my hair in papers (a groan from 
Adams), and sauntered about tilt ten. Went to (lie auc- 
tion; told Lady- — —she hud a dirty face; laughed heartily 
'aptuin said, 1 can't remember what, 
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I ilid not very well hear it ; whispered Lord ; bowed 

hike of ; and was going to bid for a annfi-bo*, 

but did not, for fear I should have had it. 

From 2 to 4. drossed myself. A (TOM. 
4 to «, dined. A yruaa. 

6 to 8, coffee-house. 
6 to 8. Dniry-lnue playhouse. 
9 to 10. Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
10 to 12, Drawing-room. A prtat gnxtm. 

At all which places nothing happened worth remark. 

At which Adams said, witli some vehemence, " Sir, (Li* 
k below the life of an animal hardly above vegetation ; 
aud I am surprised what could lead a man of your sense 
into it." What leads us into more follies than you imagine, 
doctor, answered the gentleman — vanity ; for as contempt* 
ible a creature as I was, and I assure you yourself cannot 
have more contempt fur such a wretch than I now have, I 
then admired myself, and should have despised a person of 
your present appearance (you will pardon me), with all 
your learning and those excellent qualities which 1 have 
remarked in yon. Adams bowed, and begged him to pro- 
cued. After I had continued two years in this coarse of life, 
said the gentleman, an accident happened which obliged 
me to change the Bcene. As I was one day at St. James a 
coffee-house, making very free with the character of a 
young lady of quality, an officer of the guards, who wa* 
■ . thought proper to give me the lie, I answered 1 
nught possibly be mistaken, but I intended to tell no more 
than the truth. To which he made no reply but by a scorn- 
ful sneer. After this I observed a strange coldness In all 
my acquaintance ; none of them spoke to me first, and 
very few returned mo even the civility of a bow. The com- 
pany I need to dine with left me out, and within a week 
I found myself iu as much solitude at St. James's as If I 
\r,i<l been in a desert. An honest elderly man, with a great 
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hat and long sword, at last told me he had a compassion for 
my youth, and therefore advised me to hTiow the world I 
was not such a rascal as they thought me to be. I did not 
at first understand him ; but he explained himself, and 
ended with telling me, if I would write a challenge to the 
captain, ho would, out of pure charity, go to him with it. 
" A very charitable person, truly !" cried Adams. I de- 
sired till the next day, continued the gentleman, to con- 
sider on it, and retiring to my lodgings, I weighed tho 
consequences on both sides as fairly as I could. On the 
one, I saw tho risk of this alternative, cither losing my own 
life, or having on my hands the blood of a man with whom 
I was not in tho least angry. I soon determined that tho 
good which appeared on the other was not worth this haz- 
ard. I therefore resolved to quit tho scene, and presently 
retired to the Temple, where T took chambers. Here I soon 
got a fresh set of acquaintance, who knew nothing of what 
had happened to me. Indeed, they were not greatly to my 
approbation, for the beaus of the Temple are only the 
shadows of the others. They are the affectation of ■fTllii ilM 
tii At. The vanity of these is still more ridiculous, if possi- 
ble, than of the others. Here I met with smart fellows who 
drank with lords they did not know, and intrigued with 
women they never Baw. Covont Garden was now the far- 
thest stretch of my ambition, whero I shone forth in tho 
balconies at the playhouses, visited whores, made love to 
orange-wenches, and damned plays. This career was Boon 
put a stop to by my surgeon, who oOUTBloed me of the 
necessity of confining myself to my room for a month. At 
the end of which, having had leumri to reflect, I fi 
to quit all farther conversation with beaus and Miiarta of 
every kind, and to avoid, if possible, any occasion of re- 
turning to this place of confinement. "I think," Kiid 
Adams, " the advice of a month's retirement and refleettoa 
was very proper j but I should rather have expected it from 
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a ilivine than a surgeon." The gentleman smileo it 
Adams's eimpHci mcetf 

ther on mob ;ui odiotu subject, want on thus : I wa 
sooner perfectly restored to health than I found my 
for women, which I was afraid to satisfy as I had done, 
made me very uneasy ; i determined, therefon, U> keep a 
mistress. Nor mi I long before I fixed my i-hoiee on a 
young woman who had before been kept bjtw< 

: 1 In whom I was reconnnonded by a celebrated 
I took her home to my chambers, and madebera 
settlement during cohabitation. This would perliaps hare 
been very ill paid : however, she <li'l not Buffet <■■■• 

: : .ii account ; for, l>efore quarter-day, I 
found her at my cliauiliers in tix> familiar conversation with 
a young fellow who was dressed like an officer, but was 
indeed a city apprentice. Instead of excusing ha 

pod out half a dozen oaths, and snapping 
her lingers at mo, swore she scorned to confine herself to 
the best man in England. Upon this we parted, and the 
same bawd presently provided her another keeper. I wa* 
not bo much concerned at our separation as I found, within 
a day or two, I had reason to be for our meeting ; for 1 
was obliged to pay a second visit to my surgeon. I was 
now forced to do penance for some weeks, during which 
time I contracted an acquaintance with a beautiful young 
girl, the daughter of a gentleman, who, after having ben 
forty years in the army, and in all the campaigns under U» 
Duke of Marlborough, died a lieutenant on half pay, and 
had loft a widow, with this only child, in very ilistressed cir- 
cumstances : they Iiad only a small pension from the gov- 
ernment, with what little the daughter could add to it by 
her work, for she had great excellence at her needle. Tb» 
girl was, at my first acquaintance with her, solicited in 
marriage by a young fellow in good circumstances. He 
was apprentice to a linen-draper, and had a little ft 
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sufficient to set np Ins trade. The mother was greatly 
pleased with tliis match, as indeed she had sufficient reason. 
However, I soon prevented it. I represented him in so 
!ow a light to his mistress, and mode so good an use of 
flattery, promises, and presents, that, not to dwell longer 
on this subject than is necessary, I prevailed with the poor 
girl, and convoyed her away from her mother ! In ;i wmil, 
I debauched her. (At which words Adams started up, 
fetched three strides across the room, and then replaced 
himself in his chair.) You arc not more affected with this 
part of my story than myself ; I assure you it will never be 
sufficiently repented of in my own opinion : hut, if yon al- 
ready detest it, how much more will your indignation lie 
raised when you hear the fatal consequences of this barbar- 
ous, this villanous action ! If you please, therefore, I will 
ben desist. " By no means," cries Adams ; " go on, I be- 
seech you ; and heaven grant you may sincerely repent of 
this and many other things you have related |" I was now, 
continued the gentleman, as happy as the possession of a 
tine young creature, who had a. good education, and was en- 
dued with many agreeable qualities, could make me. Wo 
lived some months With vast, fondness together, without 
any company or conversation, mure than we found in one 
another; but this could not continue always J and though 
1 htill preserved a great affection fur her, I began more and 
more to want the relief of other company, and consequently 
to leave her by degrees — at last, whole days to herself. She 
failed not to testify BOtne uneasiness on these occasions, 
and complained of the melancholy life she led ; to remedy 
which, I introduced her into the acquaintance of BOOM otiw 
kept mistresses, with whom she used to play at cards, ami 
frequent plays and other diversions. She had not lived 
long in tins intimacy before I perceived a visible alteration 
in her behavior; all her modesty ami bmoee&OB mushed 
by degrees, till her mind became thoroughly tainted. She 
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affected the company of rakes, gave herself nil manner 
itins, mn never easy but abroad, or when eh© had a party at 
my chambers, Sin: was rapacious of money, extravagant to 
excess, loose in her conversation ; and if ever I demurred 
bo my of her demands, oaths, tears, and fiu were the ini 
mediate oatnequencea. As (lie first raptures of fondneaa 
were long since over, this behavior soon estranged my affec- 
tions from lur ; I began to reflect with pie— ire that aha 
waa not my wife, and to conceive an Intention of parting 
with her ; of which having given Iter a hint, she took can; 
to prevent me the pains of taming her out of doors, and 
ugly departed herself, having lirst broken open my 
escritoire, and token with her all she could n'n.j, to tbe 
amount <.>f about 2002. In the first heat of my rem ■ 
1 resolved to pursue her with all all the vengeance of the 
law ; hut, as she had the good luck to escape me during 
Hut ferment, my passion afterwards cooled ; and having 
1 that I had been the first aggressor, and had done 
her an injury for which I could make her no reparation, by 
robbing; her of the innocence of her mind ; and hearing it 
the same time that tin: piM.ir old woman her mother had 
broke her heart on her daughter's elopement from her, 1, 
concluding myself her murderer (' ' As you very well might," 
1 1 lams, with a groan), was pleased that God Almighty 
had taken this method of punishing me, and resolved quietly 
to submit to the loss. Indeed I could wish I had never 
heard more of the poor creature, who became in the end aa 
abandoned profligate; and after being some years a com. 
tin m prostitute, at last ended her miserable life in Newgate. 
Here the gentleman fetched a deep sigh, which Mr. Adam* 
echoed very loudly ; and both continued silent, looking on 
each other for some minutes. At last the gentleman pro- 
ceeded thus : I had been perfectly constant to this girl dur- 
ing tbe whole time I kept her : but ahe had scarce departed 
before I discovered more marks of her infidelity to me than 
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tlie loss of my money. In short, I was forced to 
third visit to my surgeon, out of whose hands I did 
a hasty discharge . 

I now forswore all future dealings with the sex, com- 
plained loudly that the pleasure did not compensate the 
pahl, and railed at the beautiful creature* in U gross lan- 
guage U Juvenal himself formerly reviled them in, I 
looked on all tlie town harlots with a detestation ■ 
to 1* conceived ; their parsons appeared to me as painted 
palace;, inhabited by Disease and Death: nor conld their 
beauty make them more dcsirablo objects in my eyes than 
gilding conld make me covot a pill, or golden plates a coffin. 
But though I was no longer the aWilute slave, I found 
some reasons to own myself still the subject of love. My 
hatred for women decreased daily ; and I am not positive 
but time might have betrayed me again to tome eominon 
harlot, bad I not been seemed by a paaaton for the charming 
Sapphire, which, having ones entered upon, made a violent 

progress in my heart. Sapphira WB8 wife to a man of f:ish- 
ion and gallantry, and one who wmmnd, I own, every way 
worthy of her iifTcctions ; which, however, lit: bail not the 

reputation of having. She was Indeed a coquette oon< •-,', . 

"Pray, sir,' 7 says Adams, "what id a COtrtWttol I have 
met with the word in French authors, but. never conld as- 
sign any idea to it. I believe it is tho same with I 
Anglice, a fool." Sir, answered the gentleman, 

i not much mistaken ; but as it is a particular kind 
of folly, I will endeavor to describe it. Wen all creatine* 
to be ranked in the order <>f creation according to their use- 
fulness, I know few animals that would nut take place of a 
coquette ; nor indeed hath this creature much pretence t" 
any tiling beyond instinct ; for, though sometimes we might 
imagine it was animated by tho passion of vanity, yot far 
the greater part of its actions fall beneath even that low 

L instance, suveral absurd gestures and tricks, 
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infinitely mors foolieli I ban what can be observe 
ltd beasts, and which would 
beholder that the silly wretch was aiming i 
Indeed tta characteristic h affectation, and tJiis led and gov- 
erned l>y whim only : for as beauty, wisdom, wit, good* 
nature, politeness, and health, are sometimes aJl 

Baton, bo arc ugliness, folly, nonsense, ill-nature, 
ill-breeding, and sickness, likewise nut on hy it in their re- 
tain. Its life is one constant he ; and the only rule l>j 
which you can form any them is, that they 

Bin never what they seem. If it was possible for a coquette 
ii ever it attains this pa.*;- ■ 
tontly), it would wear the face of indirlrr- 
i in'c, if iiol i-f hatred, to the beloved oh 
therefore be assured, when they endeavor ■ 
'■f their liking, that they arc indifferent to ynu at IroM. 
And indeed this was the case of my Sapphira, who U 
sooner saw me in the number ol her admirers than the g»te 
me what lb commonly called encouragement: she wouM 
often look at me, and when she perceived mo nrnrj bat 
eyes, would instantly take them off, discovering at the same 
time as much surprise and emotion as possible. These arti 
Fatled not of the success she intended ; and as I grew mom 
particular to her than the rest of her admirers, she advanced, 
in proportion, more directly to me than to the othei 
affected the low voice, whisper, lisp, sigh, start, laugh, and 
many other indications of passion which daily deceivo thou- 
sands. When I played at whist with her, she would look 
earnestly at me, and at the same time lose deal or revoke ; 
then burst into a ridiculous laugh, and ery, " La ! I can't 
imagine what I was thinking of." To detain yon no longer, 
after I hail gone through a sufficient course of gallantry, at 
I thought, and was thoroughly convinced I had raised s 
passion in my mistress, I sought an opportunity of 
coming to an cclaircLiscmcnt with her. She avoided lhi# 
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as much as possible ; however, great assiduity at length pre. 

sen ted me one. I will not describe all the particulars of this 

iTiti I'virw ; let it Bafflee that, when she could no longer pre. 

tend DOt to BBS my drift, she first affected a violent surprise, 

and immediately after as violent a passion : she wondered 

what I had wen in her conduct which could induce me to 

affront her in this manner ; and breaking from me the But 

moment she Gould, told ma I had no other mi] to 

the consequence of her resentment than by never Boeing, <>r 

at least speaking, to her more. I was not contented with 

this answer ; I htill pursued her, but to no purpose ; ami 

was at length convinced that her husband had the sole 

cm of her perron, and that neither he nor any other 

had made any impression on her heart. I was taken off 

from following this ignis fetuut by some advanc* 

were made me by the wife of a •■iti/cn, who, Aon 

tee very young nor handsome, was yet too agreeable to be 

led by my amorous constitution. I aooordingly soon 

isfied her that she had not cant away her hints OB 1 bu 

reold soil j on the contrary, they Instantly produced 

ind desiring lover. Nor did she give me any 

MB to complain; she met the warmth the 

itli eqnal ardor. I had no longer a coquette to deal with, 

I one who was wiser than to prostitute the noble passion 

' love to the ridiculous lust of vanity. We presently un- 

■ 1' ■! A I one another ; and as the pleasures we sought lay 

a mutual gratification, we soon found and enjoyed them. 
T thought myself at first greatly happy in the possession of 
" " i new mistress, whose fondness would have quickly s 

I a more sickly appetite ; but it had a different effect 

:i mine : Bhc carried my passion higher by it than youth 

or beauty hail been able. But my happiness could not long 

continue uninterrupted. The apprehensions we lay under 

from the jealousy of her husband gave us great ansa 

'<«ir wretch I I pity him,*' cried Adaina. He did iuo 
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deserve it, said the gentleman, (or ho loved his 

great tenderness ; and I assure you, it la n great 

ti'.ri t<> me that I was not the nuui wiio lim sixii 

affections from him. These apprehensions appeared also 

too well grounded, for in the end he discovered as, and 

procured witnesses of our caresses. He then pi 

mo at law, and recovered 30001. damages, which ni 

tressed my fortune to pay ; and, what WH 

lieing divorced, cuno upon my hands. I led a very 

life with her ; for besides that my passion was now inn' 

abated, ber nxceerive jealousy was very troublesome. At 

length death delivered me from an inconvenience which the 

consideration of my having been the author of her misfor- 

tnnei would never suffer me to take any other method uf 

discarding. 

I now bade adiun to love, and reaob 
lci<s dangerous and expensive pleasures. I fell into 
qnaintancc of a set of jolly companions, who slept 
and drank all night — fellows who might rather be 
consume time than to live. Their best eonvcrsal 
nothing bnt noise : singing, hollowing, wrangling, drii 
touting) up — wine, smoking, were the chief ingredients of 
onr entertainment. And yet, bad as these were, t-.. 
more tolerable than our graver scenes, wliich were either 
excessive tedious narratives of dull common nutters of 
fact, or hot disputes about trilling matters, which commonly 
ended in a wager. This way of life the first serious reflec- 
tion put a period to, and 1 became member of a clnb fre- 
quented by voting men of great abilities. The bottle wm 
now only called in to the assistance of our conversation, 
which rolled on the deepest points of philosophy. These 
gentlemen were engaged in a search after troth, in the pur- 
siot of which they threw aside all tlie prejudices of educa- 
tion, and governed themselves only by the infallible guide 
of tinman reason. This great guide, after having 
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tbem the falsehood of that very ancient but simple tenet, 
that there is snch a. being as a Deity in the universe, helped 
them to establish in his stead a certain rule of right, by ad- 
hering to which they all arrived at the utmost purity of 
morals. Reflection made me as much delighted with thin 
society as it had taught mo to despise and detest the former. 
I began now to esteem myself a being of a higher order 
than I had ever before conceived ; and was the more 
ebumed with this rule of right, as I really found in my 
own nature nothing repugnant to it. 1 held in utter con- 
tempt all persons who wanted any other inducement to vir- 
tue besides her intrinsic beauty and excellence ; and had so 
high an opinion of my present companions, with regard to 
their morality, that I Would have trusted them with what- 
ever was nearest and dearest to mc. Whilst I was engaged 
in this delightful dream, two or three accidents happened 
successively, which at lirst much surprised me; for one of 
our greatest philosophers, or rule-of-right men, withdrew 
himself from ns, taking with bun the wife of one of hU 
most intimate friends. Secondly, another of the same so- 
ciety left the elub without remembering to take leave of his 
bail. A third, having borrowed a Bum of money of mc, for 
which 1 received no n^eurity, when I asked liirn to repay 
it, absolutely denied the loan. These several practices, so 
inconsistent with our golden rule, made mo begin to suspect 
its infallibility ; but when I communicated my thoughts 
to one of the club, he said, " There was nothing absolutely 
good or evil in itself ;. that actions were denominated good 
or bad by the circumstances of the agent. That possilily 
in who ran away with his neighbor's wife might bo 
one of very good inclinations, but over -prevailed on hy the 
violence of an unruly passion ; and in other pm 
ight bo a very worthy member of society ; that if the 
"! my woman created in bin an nnaoshieaS] be bad 
a right from nature to relieve himself;" with many other 
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tilings which I then detested so much thai 1 look 

ii r v that very evening ami never returned Ui it 
Being now reduced to a state of 
Hke, I became a great frequenter of the playhouses, whldi 
indeed VM always my favorite diversion ; and most even- 
tngl pawed away two or three boDn behind the scenes, 
where I met with several poets, with whom I made engage- 
ments at the taverns. Some of the players were lilci 
om* parties. At these meetings we were generally Bober- 
tained hy the poets with reading their performances, and 
by the players with repeating their parts, njion which oo> 
. I observed the gentleman who furnished our enter- 
tainment was commonly the best pleased of the company, 
win I, though they were pretty civil to him to his face, sel- 
lium failed to take the first opportunity of Ins absence to 
ridicule him. Now I made some remarks which probably 
are too obvious to be worth relating. " Sir t " ears Adams, 
" your remarks if you please." First, then, says he, I con- 
cluded that the general observation that wits are most in- 
clined to vanity ia not trne. Men aro equally vain of 
riches, strength, beauty, honors, etc. But these appear of 
themselves to the eyes of the beholders, whereas the poor 
wit is obliged to produce his performance to show yon hk 
perfection ; and on his readiness to do this that vulgar opin- 
ion I have before mentioned is grounded ; I 
person who expends vast sums in the furniture of his house 
or the ornaments of bis person, who consumes much time 
and employs great pains in dressing himself, or who thinks 
himself paid for self-denial, labor, or even villany, by a title 
or a ribbon, sacrifice as mnch to vanity as the poor wit who 
is desirous to read you his poem or his play ? My second 
remark was, that vanity is the worst of passions, and more 
ate the mind than any other : for, as pellhth- 
aea* is much more general than we please to alio* 
is natural to hate and envy those whe stand !■■ 
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the g i we desire. Nov, in hist am] ambition these are 

few ; ami even In avarice we Sod many who are no oh. 
■teal) I I" our pursuits ; but the vain man socks pre emi- 
U not) ; and every thing which is excellent or praiseworthy 
in mother renders him the mark of Ins antipathy. Adams 
now began to fumble in his pockets, and soon cried out, 
O la ! T have it not about mo." Upon this, the- gentle- 
in asking trim what ho was searching for, he said ho 
searched after a sermon, which ho thought his masterpiece, 
against vanily. "Fie upon it, fio upon it 1" cries ho; 
"why do I ever leave that sermon out of my pocket ? I 
vfeh it was within five miles ; I would willingly fetch it, to 
read it you." The gentleman answered that there was no 
need, for he was cured of the passion. " And for that very 
quoth Adams, " I would read it, for I am confi- 
dent you would admire it : indeed I have never been a 
■ , ::i'niv to any passion than that silly one of vanity." 
The gentleman smiled, and proceeded : From tliis society 
I easily passed to that of the gamesters, where nothing re- 
markable happened but the finishing my fortune, which 
those gentleman soon helped me to the end of. This opened 
scenes of life hitherto unknown ; poverty and distress, 
with their horrid train of duns, attorneys, bailiffs, haunted 
me day and night. My clothes grew shabby, my credit bad, 
my Wends and acquanitanco of all kinds cold. In this situ- 
ation the strangest thought imaginable came into my head ; 
and what was this hut to writo a play ? for I had sufficient 
leisure : fear of bailiffs confined me every day to my room : 
and having always had a little inclination and something of 
a genius tliat way, I set myself to work, and within a few 
months produced a piece of five acts, which was accepted of 
at the theatre. I remembered to have formerly taken tick- 
ets of other poets for their benefits, long before the appear- 
ance of their performances ; and resolving to follow a pre- 
lent which was so well suited to my present circuin- 
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bar of little- papers. Happy indeed would be the state of 
poetry would these tickets pass current at the bake-hotm, 
the ale-house, and the chandler's -shop : hat alas ! far other- 
W&Kj 00 tailor will taloB I H'-kram, 

■tny-tjipi! j nor no bailiff for civility money. They 
are indeed no more than a passport to beg with, a certifi- 
cate that the owner wants live shillings, wliich induces wefl- 
dkpOBed Clirihtiiins to charity. I now experienced what b 
worse than poverty, or rather what b the worst ouseqaeuco 
of poverty— I mean attendance and dep ■ 
great. Many a morning have I waited hoitn in the cold par- 
lors of men of quality, where, after seeing the lowest ras- 
cals in lace and embroidery, the pimps and hnffoons in 
fashion admitted, I have been sometimes told, on sending 
in my name, that my lord could not possibly see me thi» 
morning, a sufficient assurance that I should never more 
get entrance into that bouse. Sometimes I have been at last 
admitted ; rind the great man hath thought proper to ei- 
■ iself, by telling mo he was tied up. " Tied np," 
sayB Adams, "pray what's that I" Sir, says the gentle- 
man, the profit which booksellers allowed authors for the 
best works was so very small that certain men of l.irth and 
fortune some years ago, who were the patrons of wit and 
learning, thought fit to encourage them farther by entering 
into voluntary subscriptions for theii encouragement. Thns 
Prior, Bowe, Pope, and some other men of genius, received 
large sums for their labors from the public. This m 
easy a method of gutting money that many of the lowest 
scribblers of the times ventured to publish their works in 
the same way ; and many had the assurance to take in sub- 
i for what was not writ, nor ever intended. Sub- 
scriptions in thin manner gn iwing infinite, and a kind of tax 
on the public, some persons finding it not so easy a task to 
discern good from bad authors, or to know 
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worthy encouragement and what was not, to prevent t 
expense of subscribing to so many, invented a method t 
excuse themselves from all subscriptions whatever ; and 
this was to receive a Email sum of money in consideration 
of giving a large one if ever they subscribed ; which many 
have done, and many more have pretended to have done, 
in order to silence all solicitation. The same method was 
likewise taken with playhouse tickets, which were no loss a 
public grievance ; and this is what they call being tied up 
inscribing. " I can'tsay but the term ib apt enough, 
and BOmewhat typical," said Adams ; " for a man of largo 
fortune, who ties himself up, as you call it, from the en- 
couragement of men of merit, ought to be tied up in real- 
ity. " Well, air, says the gentleman, to return to my story. 
Sometimes I have received a guinea from a man of qual- 
ity, given with as ill a grace us alms are generally to the 
■ I beggar ; ami purchased too with as much time 
ipent in attandanoe as, if it had been spent in honest indus- 
try, might have brought me more profit with infinitely 
more satisfaction. After about two months spent in this 
disagreeable way, with the utmost mortification, when I 
was pluming my hopes on the prospect of a plentiful har- 
vest from my play, upon applying to the pro mpt er to know 
when it came into rehearsal, he informed me he had ru- 

tceived orders from the managers to return me the play 
again, for that they could not possibly act it that season ; 
hut if I would take it and revise it against the DfiXl 
would he glad to see it again. I snatched it from him with 
great indignation, and retired to my room, where I threw 
myself on the bed in a fit of despair. " Ton should rather 
have thrown yourself on your knees," says AdaniB, "for 
despair is sinful." As soon, continued the gentleman, as I 
had indulged the first tumult of my passion, I began to con- 
aider coolly what course 1 should take in a mtnation with 
put friends, money, credit, or reputation of any kind. 
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After revolving many things in my mind, I eo* 
other possibility of furnishing myself with the 
necessaries of life than to retire to a garret near the 
pie, and commence hackney -writer to the lawyers, for 
which I was well qualified, being an excellent penman. 
This purpose I resolved on, and immediately pat it in exe- 
cution. I had an acquaintance with an attorney who had 
formerly transacted affairs for me, and to him I applied; 
hat instead of furnishing me with any batmen, he Uaghed 
at my undertaking, and told me, " lie was afraid I should 
turn bis deeds into plays, and he flhiill > . , 
on the stage." Not to tire yon ¥ 'Ms kind 

from others, I found that Plato himself did nut hoi 
in greater abhorrence than these men of business do. 
Whenever I durst venture to a coffee-house, which was on 
Sundays only, a whisper ran round the room, which was 
constantly attended with :i sneer— That's poet Wilson ; for 
I know not whether yon have observed it, but there is a ma- 
lignity in the nature of man which, when not weeded out, or 
at least covered by a good education and poHteMM, dclighu 
in miking another uneasy or dissatisfied with himself. This 
abundantly appears in all assemblies, except those which 
are filled by people of fashion, and especially among the 
younger people of both sexes whoso birth and fortunes place 
them jnst without the polite circles; I mean the lower 

class of the gentry, and the higher of il 

who are, in reality, the worst-bred part of mankind. Will, 
sir, whilst I continued in this miserable state, with scarce 
sufficient business to keep me from starving, the reputation 
of a poet being my bane, I accidentally became acquainted 
with a bookseller, who told me, " It was pity a man of my 
learning and genius should he obliged to such a method of 
getting his livelihood; that be I 

and if I would engage with him, lie would undertake to 
provide handsomely for me." A man in my circumstances, 
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u ho very well knew, had no choice, I accordingly ac- 
cepted his proposal with his conditions, which were nouoo" 
the most favorable, and fell to translating with all my 
might. 1 had no longer reason to lament the want of busi- 
ness, for he furnished me with so much that in half a yei 
I almost writ myself blind. I likewise contracted a distem- 
per by my sedentary life, in which no part of my body was 
exercised hut my right arm, which rendered me incapable 
of writing for a long time. This unluckily happening to 
delay the publication of a work, and my last performance 
not having sold well, the Iniuksriler declined any further 

engagement, and aspersed me to his brethren as a careless, 
idle fellow. I had, however, by having half worked and 
half starved myself to death during the time I wns in his 
service, saved a few guineas, with which 1 bought a lottery- 
ticket, resolving to throw myself into Fortune's tap, and 
try if she would make mc amends for the injuries she had 
done me at the gaming-table. This pun-hasc being Bttdn, 
Id ft. me almost penniless ; when, as if I had not been Buffi- 
ciently miserable, a bailiff in woman's elo&ct got admit- 
tance to my chamber, whither he was directed by the book- 
seller. Me arrested me at my tailor's suit for thirty-live 
pounds, a sum for which I could not procure bail, and 
was therefore conveyed to his house, where I was locked up 
in an npper chamber. J had now neither health (for I was 
scarce recovered from my indisposition), liberty, money, <>r 
friends ; and had abandoned all hopes, and even the desire, 
of life. " But this could not last long," said Adam ; " far 
doubtless the tailor released yon the moment he was truly 
acquainted with your affairs, and knew that your eircmn- 
atatirwi would not permit you to pay him." " Oh, sir," 
answered the gentleman, " he knew that. Iiefnre tie 

iy, lie. knew that nothing bnl EncapadQr oonld pre- 
vent me paying my debts; for I had been his customer 
many years, had spent vast sums of money with him, and 
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!iad always paid most punctually in my prosperous 
but when 1 reminded him of this, with assurances 
ho would not molest my endeavors, I would pay hiit 
money I could by my utmost labor and industry procure, 
reserving only what was sufficient to preserve me alive, he 
answered his patience was worn ont ; that I had pat him 
off from time to time ; that he wanted the money ; that he 
had put it into a lawyer's hands ; and if I did Dot pay him 
in i mediately, or find security, I must lie in jail and expect 
no mercy." "He may expect mercy," cries Adams, 
starting from Ida chair, " where he will find none ! How 
can such a wretch repeat the Lord's prayer ; where the 
word, which is translated, I know not for what reason, 
trespasses, is in the original, debts f And as surely as we 
do not forgive others their debts, when they are unable to 
pay them, so surely shall we ourselves be unforgiven when 
we are in no condition of paying. " He ceased, and the 
gentleman proceeded. While I was m this deplorable sit- 
uation, a former acquaintance, to whom I had communi- 
cated my lottery-ticket, found me out, and making me a 
visit, with great delight in his countenance, shook me hear- 
tily by the hand, and wished me joy of my good fortune : 
for, says be, your ticket is come up a prize of 80001. 
Adams snapped Ids fingers at these words in an ecstasy of 
joy, which, however, did not continue king ; for iho gen- 
tleman thus proceeded : Alas ! sir, this was only a trick of 
Fortune to sink me the deeper ; for I had disposed of this 
lottery-ticket two days before to a relation, who refused 
lending me a shilling without it, in order to procure my- 
self bread. As soon as my friend was acquainted with my 
unfortunate sale he began to revile me and retain 
all the ill-conduct and miscarriages of my life. He said I 
was one whom Fortune could not save if she would ; that I 
was now ruined without any hopes of retrieval, nor must 
expect any pity from my friends ; that it would be 
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weakness to compassionate the misfortunes of a man who 
ran headlong to his own destruction. He then painted to 
me, in lis lively colore as he was ahlo, the happiness I 
should have now enjoyed had I not foolishly disposed of 
my ticket I urged the plea of necessity ; but he made no 
answer to that, and began again to revile me, till I could 
bear it no longer, and desired liim to finish his visit. T BOOS 
exchanged the bailiff's house for a prison ; where, as 1 had 
tmey sufficient to procure me a separate apartment, 
I was crowded in with a great number of miserable 
wretches, in common with whom I was destitute of every 
convenience of life, even that which all the brutes enjoy, 
wholesome air. In these dreadful circumstances I applied 
by letter to several of rny old acquaintance, and such to 
whom I had formerly lent money without any great pros- 
pect of its being returned, for their assistance ; but in vain. 
An excuse, instead of a denial, was the gentlest answer I re- 
ceived. Whilst I languished in a condition too horrible to 
he described, and which, in a land of humanity, and what 
is much more, Christianity, seems a strange punishment for 
a little inadvertency and indiscretion ; whilst I was In this 
eotu&tion, a fellow came into the prison, and inquiring mo 
out, delivered me the following letter : 

" Sib : My father, to whom you sold your ticket in the 
last lottery, died the same day in which it came up a prize, 
as you have possibly heard, and left me solo heiress of all 
his fortune. I am so much touched with your present cir- 
BBBMtUlCeB, and the uneasiness you must feci at having been 
driven to dispute of what might have made you happy, that 
I must desire your acceptance of the enclosed, and am your 
humble servant, HARKii?r IIeakty." 

And what do you think was enclosed 1 " I don't know," 
cried Adams; "not less than a guinea, I hope." Sir, it 
was a bank-noto for 2G0£_ " 20<)£ V says Adams, in a 
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rapture. No less, I assure yon, answered the 
Fimi I was not half eo delighted with as with the deer 
of the generous girl that sent it me ; and who ni 
not only tlie beet, but the handsomest, creature in tho uiu- 
vcrsc, and for whom 1 had long had a passion wlik'): 
durst disclose to her. I kissed her name a thousand times, 

i overflowing with lemhrncss and gratitude ; I re- 
pMted — l-iil DOt to detain you with these raptures, I im- 
mediately acquired my liberty; and having paid all my 
(klit*. departed, with upwardsof fifty pounds in my pocket, 
to tluxuc my kind deliverer. She happened to be then out 
of town, a circumstance which, upon reflection, plowed 
me ; for by that means I had an opportunity to appear be- 

r in a more decent dress. At her return to town, 
within a day or two, I threw myself at her feet with the 
most anient acknowledgments, which she rejected with as 
unfeigned greatness of mind, and told me I could Dot 
obligo her more than by never mentioning, or if possible 
thinking on, a circumstance which must bring to my mind 
an accident, that might be grievous to me to think on. She 
proceeded thus : " What I have done is in my own eyes a 
trifle, and perhaps infinitely less than would have become 
me to do. And if you think of engaging in any business 
where a larger sum may be serviceable to yon, I shall not 
he over-rigid either as to the security or interest." I en- 
deavored to express all the gratitude in my power to this 
profusion of goodness, though perhaps it 
and began to afflict my mind with more agonies than all the 
miseries 1 had underwent ; it affected me with severer re- 
flections than poverty, distress, and prisons united had been 
able to make me feel ; for, sir, these acts and professions of 
kindness, which were sufficient to have raised in a good 
heart the most violent passion of friendship to one of tho 
same, or to age and ugliness in a different sex, came to mo 
from a woman, a young and beautiful wi 
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perfections I had long known, and for whom I had long 
conceived a violent passion, thongh with a despair which 
made me endeavor rather to curb and conceal, than to nour- 
ish or acquaint her with it. In short, they came upon me 
united with beauty, softness, and tenderness : such bewitch- 
ing smiles ! O Mr. Adams, in that moment I lost myself, 
and forgetting our different situations, rmr oonndeafag 
what return 1 was making to her goodness by desiring her 
who had given me so much, to bestow her all, I laid gently 
hold on her hand, and conveying it. to my lips, I pressed 
it with inconceivable ardor ; then, lifting up rny swimming 
eyes, 1 Baw her face and neck overspread with one blnsb. : 
she offered to withdraw her hind, yet nut so as to deliver 
it from mine, though I held it with the gentlest force. 
We both stood trembling, her eyes cast on the ground, and 
mine steadfastly fixed on her. Good G — d, what was then 
the condition of my soul 1 burning with love, desire, ad- 
miration, gratitude, and every tender passion, all bent on 
one charming object. Passion at last got the better of both 
reason and respect, and softly letting go her hand, I offered 
niudly to clasp her in my arms ; when, a little recovering 
hereelf, she started from me, asking mo, with some show of 
anger, " If she had any reason to expect this treatment 
from me." 1 then fell prostrate before her, and told her, 
if I had offended, my life was absolutely in her power, 
which I would in any manner lose for her sake Nay, 
madam, said I, yon shall not be so ready to punish me as I 
to suffer. I own my gnilt. I detest the reflection that I 
would have sacrificed your happiness to mine. Believe n 
I sincerely repent my ingratitude ; yet, liolievc rne too, it 
was my passion, my unbounded passion for you, which hur- 
ried me so far : I have loved you long and tenderly, and 
the goodness you have shown me hath innocently weighed 
down a wretch undone before. Acquit me uf all mean, 
mercenary views ; and hefore I take my leave of ymi for- 
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ever, which I am resolved instantly to do, believe 
Fortune could have raised me to no height b 
not have gladly lifted yon. O cursed he Fortune ! 
not," says she, interrupting mo with the sweetest voice, 
" Do not curse Fortune, since alio hath made me happy ; 
and, if she hath put your happiness in my power, 1 have 
told you you shall ask nothing in reason which I will in- 
fuse." Madam, said I, yon mistake me if yon imagine, m 
yi-u seem, niy liajipim-ss is in the power of Fortune now. 
You have obliged me too much already ; if I have any wwh, 
it is for some blessed accident, by which I may c i 
with my life to the least augmentation of your fi-Ii< 
for myself, the only happiness I can ever have will be bear- 
ing of yours ; and if Fortune will make that complete, 1 
will forgive her all her wrongs to me. " You may, iu- 
deed," answered she, smiling, " for your own happincw inuM 
l>e included in mine. I have long known your worth ; nay, 
I must confess," said she, blushing, '* I have long dueor- 
cred that passion for me you profess, notwithstanding than 
endeavors, which I am convinced were unaffected, to conceal 
it ; and if all I can give with reason will not suffice, take 
reason away ; and now I believe you cannot ask mc what I 
will deny." She uttered these words with a sweetness 
not to be imagined. I immediately started ; my blood, 
which lay freezing at my heart, rushed tumultuously 
through every vein. I stood for a moment silent ; then, 
flying to her, I caught her in my arms, no longer resisting, 
and softly told her she must give mc then herself. O sir I 
can I describe her look ( She remained silent and almost 
motionless several minutes. At last, recovering herself a 
little, she insisted on my leaving her, and in such a manner 
that 1 instantly obeyed ; you may imsigine, however, I soon 
saw her again. " But I ask pardon : I fear I have de- 
tained you too long in relating the particulars of the former 
interview. "So far otherwise," said Adams, licking bit 
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lips, "that I could willingly hear it over again." Well, 
sir, continued the gentleman, to bo as concise as possible, 
within a week she consented to make me the happiest of 
mankind. We were married shortly after ; and when I 
came to examine the circumstances of my wife's fortune 
(which, I do assure you, 1 was not presently at leisuro 
enough to do), I found it amounted to about six thousand 
pounds, most part of which lay in effects ; for her Father 
had been a wine merchant, anil she seemed willing, if I 
liked it, that I should carry on the same trade. I readily 
and too inconsiderately undertook it ; for, not having been 
bred up to the secrets of the business, and endeavoring to 
deal with the utmost honesty and uprightness, I soon 
found our fortnue in a declining way, and my trade decreas- 
ing by little and little ; for my wines, which I never adiil- 

' utter their importation, and wero sold as neat as they 
.<r. were universally decried by the vintners, to 
whom I could not allow them quite as cheap as those who 
gained double the profit by a less price. I booh began bo 
despoil of improving our fortune by these means ; nor was 
I at all easy at the visits and familiarity of many who had 
been my acquaintance in my prosperity, but had denied and 
shunned me in my adversity, and now very forwardly re- 
newed their acquaintance with me. In short, I had suffi- 
ciently seen that the pleasures of the world are chiefly folly, 
and the business of it mostly knavery, and both nothing 
! letter than vanity, the men of pleasure tearing mm another 
to pieces from the emulation of spending money, and the 
ni'ii of business from envy in getting it. My happiness cou- 

■ ntirely in my wife, whom I loved with an inexpressi- 
ble fondness, which was perfectly returned ; and my pros- 
pects were no other than to provide for OUT growing faru- 
ilv ; for she was now big of her second child : I thareton 
took an opportunity to ask her opinion of entering into a 
retired life, which, after hearing my reasons and perceiving 
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my affection for it, she readily embraced. We good pot 
email fortune, now reduced under three thousand poimda, 

! i part of which we purchased this littit 

$ BOOn after her delivery, from ■ 

world full of hustle, noise, hatred, envy, and ingratitude, 

to ease, quiet, and love. We liave here lived almost twenty 

nversation than oar own, must o* 

•hbwnood taking us for very strange people, the 
Bquin of the parish representing me as a madman, and the 
parson as a Presbyterian, because I will not bunt with the 
one nor drink with the other " Sir," says Adams, *' For- 
tune hath, I think, paid you all her debts in thai sweet re- 
tirement." Sir, replied the gentleman, I am thankful to 

if Author of all : : - -.-sings I here ea- 

joy. I have the best of wives, and three pretty children, for 
whom I have the true tenderness of a parent But no hlc» 

1 pure in this world : within three fears of my ar- 
rival here I lost my eldest eon. (Here he sighed : 

e must submit to Providence, and 
Bonaider death as common to all." ^'. 
deed, answered the gentleman ; and if he had died I cooM 
have borne the loss with patience; bat alas! sir, he tv 
stolen away from my door by some wicked travelling peo- 
ple whom they call gypsies ; noreould I ever, with Uiomoft 
diligent search, recover him. Poor child t he had the 
-l look— the exact picture of his m 
■ if. unwittingly dropped from his eyes, as did like- 
wise from those of Adams, who always sympathized with 
his friends on those occasions. Thus, sir, said the gentle- 
man, I have finished my story, in which if I havi. : 
particular, I ask your pardon ; and now, if you please, T 
will fetch yon another bottle, which proposal the parson 
thankfully accepted. 
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A DMCKIPTIOH OF MR. WILSON B WAV OF LIVING. THH 
TRAGICAL Umntll Of TBI IKK), ANO OTHElt GitAVK 
MATTEES. 

The gentleman retained with the bottle ; Bud Adams mo. 
he sat some time silent, when the former started up, and 
cried, "Mo, that won't do." The gentleman inquired 
into Ins meaning ; lie answered, " lie had been con- 
sidering that, it was possible the bite famous king Theo- 
dore might have been that very bob whom he had lost;" 
led) "that his age could not answer that 'Tf*'- 
tion. However," says he, " Q— dispone all things for the 
■ I very probably be may l»' aome great man, or 

■li.i.i i, and may, i day or other, revisit yoa in that 

The gentleman answered, he t^lnudd know biin 
[en thousand, for he bad a mark on his left breast 
of a strawberry, which hfe mother had given him by long- 
ing f"i- that fruit. 

That boentifu] young lady the Morning imw rose from 
I in bed, and with a countenance blooming 1 with fresh youth 

and Rpri^litline&s, like Miss -,* with soft dews hanging 

on her pouting lips, hegan to take her early walk over (lie 
lulls; and presently after that gallant person the 
Sun Btole softly from Ins wife's eharnher to pay his ad- 
to her ; when tho gentleman ashed his guest if he 
would walk forth and survey his little garden, which he 
readily agreed to; and Joseph, at the same time awaking 
from a sleep in which ho had l>ecn two hours buried, went 
with them. No parterres, no fountains, no statues embel- 
lished tills little garden. Its only ornament was a short 
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walk, shaded on each side by a filbert-hedge, with a 
alcove at one end, whither in hot weather the gentleman 
and his wife used to retire and dive ' l ~ith their 

cluldren, who played in the walk before them. Bsl 
though vanity had no votary in this little spot, here 
variety of fruit and every thing useful for tin- ' 
which na abundantly sufficient to catch the admiration nf 

who told the gentleman he had certain" 
rimer. Sir, answered ho, that gardener is? now before 
: whatever yon Bee here is the work solely of my o»n 

Whilst I am providing necessaries for my table, I 
likewise procure myself an appetite for them. In fair m- 
i ldom pass less than six hours of the twenty-four in 
th is place, where I am not idle ; and by these means I ham 
been able to preserve my health ever since my arrival hera 
without assistance from physic. Hither I generally repair 
at the dawn, and exercise myeelf whilst my wife druses her 
children and prepares our breakfast ; aflur which wo are 

sunder during the residue of the day, for, when 
the weather will not permit them to accompany me here, I 
am usually within with them ; for I am neither ashamed <rf 
conversing with my wife nor of playing with my children : 
to aay the truth, I do not perceive that inferiority of under- 
standing which the levity of rakes, the dairies* of men of 
business, or the austerity of the learned, would persuade at 
of in women. As for my woman, I declare I have found 
none of my own Bex capable of making juster obaei 
on Ufe, or of delivering them more agreeably ; nor do I 
believe any one possessed of a faithfuller or braver friend. 
And sure as this friendship is sweetened with more delicacy 
and tenderness, bo is it continued by dearer pledges than eaa 
■nd the closest male alliance ; for what union can be M 
;t as our common interests in the fruits of our embraces *■ 
laps, sir, you are not yourself a father ; if you arc not, 
a assured you cannot conceive the delight I have in mj 
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little ones. Would yon not despise me if yon bhw me 
ad on the ground, and my children playing ntai 
mel " I should reverence the sight," quoth Adams ; " I 
myself am now the father of six, and have bora of eleven, 
and I can Bay I never scourged a child of my own, unlets as 
his Bchoolm aster, and then have felt every stroko on my 
tiwn posteriors. And as to what JOO say cm in Tiling 
women, I have often lamented my own wife did not under- 
stand Greek." The gentleman smiled, and answered, he 
would not be apprehended to insinuate that his own bad KO 
understanding above the care of her family ; on the con- 
trary, says he, my Harriet, I assure you, is a notable house- 
wife, and the housekeepers of few gentlciin.ri muli r-l m.| 
cookery or confectionery better ; but these arc arte which 
she hath no great occasion for now : however, the wine yon 
commended so much lust night at mpptt 1 was of her own 
making, as is indeed all the liquor in my bouse except my 
bser, which falls to my province. " And I assure you it is 
as excellent," quoth Adams, "as ever I tasted." We 
formerly kept a maid-servant, hut since my girls have been 
growing up she ia unwilling to indulge them in idleness; 
for as the fortunes I shall give them will be wry small, we 
intend not to breed them above the rank they are likely to 
fill h.erwfter, nor to teach them t<j daphe 01 ruin a plain 
husband.. Indeed, I could wish a man of my own temper. 
and a retired Hfo might fall to their lot; for I have expe- 
rienced that calm serene happiness which is seated in con- 
tent, is inconsistent with the hurry and hustle of the world. 
Ho was proceeding thus when the little things, being just 
risen, ran eagerly towards him and asked bhn blearing. 
They were shy to the strangers, but the eldest acquainted 
her father that her mother and the young gentlewoman 
were up, and that breakfast was ready. They all went in, 
e gentleman was surprised at the beauty of Fann 
now recovered herself from her fatigne, and w 
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entirely clean dressed ; for the rogues who had taken away 
her purse bad left her her bundle. But if he was so tnaen 
amazed at the beauty of this young creature, his guests were 
no less charmed at the tenderness which appeared in the 
r of the husband and wife to each other and to 
their children, and at the dutiful and affectionate behavior 
of these to their parents. These instances pleased the well- 
disposed mind of Adams equally with the readiness which 
they expressed to oblige their guests, and their forwardness 
to offer them the best of every tiling in their house ; and 
what delighted him still more was an instance or two ol 
their charity ; for whilst they were at breakfast the good 
woman was called for to assist her sick neighbor, wliich she 
did with some cordials made for the public use, and th* 
good man went into hia garden at the same time I 
another with something which he wanted : 
had nothing which those who wanted it were Dot welcome 
to. These good people were in the utmost cheerfulness, 
when they heard the report of a gun, and immediately 
afterwards a little dog, the favorite of the eldest daughter, 
came limping in all bloody and laid himself at his mi*. 
tress's feet : the poor girl, who was about eleven years old, 
burst into tears at the sight ; and presently one of the 
neighbors came in and informed them that the young squire, 
the son of the lord of the manor, had shot him a* ho passed 
by, swearing at the same time he would prosecute the mas- 
ter of him for keeping a spaniel, for that he had 
notice he would not suffer one in the parish. The dog, 
whom his mistress had taken into her lap, died in a few 
minutes, lieking her hand. She expressed great agony at 
her loss, and the other children began to cry for 1 1 
ter's misfortune ; nor could Fanny herself refrain. WlnUt 
the futher and mother attempted to comfort her, Adam* 
grasped his crab-stick and would have sallied out after Ilia 
wpiire had not Joseph withheld him. He could 
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ever, bridle his tongue — be pnmotmoed An word rascal with 

great emphasis ; said he deserved to he hanged mure than a 
highwaymen, and wished he had the scourging him, The 
mother took her child, lamenting and carrying the dead 
favorite in her arms, out of the room, when the gentleman 
■aid this was the second time this squire had endeavored to 
kill the little wretch, and had wounded him smartly once 
afore ; adding, he could have no motive but ill-nature, for 
i little thing, which was not near as big as one's fist, had 
IW bflfiB twenty yards from the house in the six years his 
mghter had had it. He said he had done nothing to de- 
e this nsago, but his father had too great a fortune to 
intend with : that he was as absolute as any tyrant in tho 
ni verse, and had killed all the dogs and taken away all 
j guns in the neighborhood ; and not only that, but he 
npli'd down hedges and rode over corn and gardens, 
ii. » atom regard than if they were the highway. " I 
1 60n)d eaten him in my garden," said Adams, 
hough I would rather forgive him riding through my 

e than such an ill natnred act as this." 
The cheerfulness of their conversation being interrupted 
¥ this accident, in which the guests could be of no service 
d their kind entertainer ; and as the mother was taken up 
la administering ooneoUtioa to the poor girl, who:-' 

ma too good hastily to forget the sudden loss of her 
little favorite, which had been fondling with her a few 
[mantes before ; and as Joseph and Fanny wore impatient 
to gt't li'im.' :in<] begin those previous ceremonies to their 
\<iams had insisted on, they now offered to 
i their leave. The gentleman importuned them much 
stay dinner ; hut when he found their eagerness to depart 
he nunmoned his wife ; and accordingly j barfog performed 
all the usual ceremonies of bows and courtesies more pleasant 
to be seen than to be related, they took their leave, the 
gentleman and his wife heartily wishing them a good jotir- 
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Boy, and they as heartily thanking them for their I 
tertaioment. They then departed, Adams doelarinj 
this was the manner in which the people bad I 
golden age. 



CHAPTER V. 

a distftatio!) on boboolb held on thb boad by me. 
Abraham adaks ako Joseph j and a discovery kot 
unwelcome to them both. 

Odk travellers, having well refreshed themselves 1 at the 
gentleman's house, Joseph and Fanny with sleep, and Mr. 
Abraham Adams with ale and tob&OOO, renewed their jour- 
ney with great alacrity ; and pursuing the road into which 
they were directed, travelled many miles before they met 
with any adventure worth relating. In this interval we 
shall present onr readers with a very enriona discourse, M 
we apprehend it, concerning public schools, which pasted 
between Mr. Joseph Andrews and Mr. Abraham Adams. 

They had not gone far before Adams, calling to J 
asked him, " If he had attended to the gentleman's 
he answered, "To all the former part." "And don't yoo 
think," says lie, "he was a very unhappy man in hu 
youth?" "A very unhappy man indeed," answered 
the other. "Joseph," cries Adams, screwing up hk 
mouth, "I have found it; I have discovered the cause 
of all the misfortunes which befell him : a public school, 
Joseph, was the cause of all the calamities which he 
afterwards suffered. Public schools are the nurseries of all 
vioe and immorality. All the wicked fellows whom I re- 
member at the university were bred at them. All, Lord) 
I can remember as well as if ir was but yesterday, a knot of 
them ; they called them King's scholars, I forget why — Tory 
wicked fellows! Joseph, you may thank the Lord ; 
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were not bred at a public school ; yon would never havo 
preserved your virtue aa you have. The first care I always 
take is of a boy's morals ; I had rather ho should be a 
blockhead than an atheist or a Presbyterian. What is all 
the learning in the world compared to hia immortal soul ? 
What shall a man tako in exchange for his soul ? But the 
masters of great schools trouble themselves about no such 
thing. I have known a lad of eighteen at the university, 
who hath not been able to say blfl cateoafam ; but for my 
own part, I always scourged a lad sooner for missing that 
than any other lesson. Believe me, child, all that gentle- 
man's misfortunes arose from his being educated at a public 
sclniol.'' 

*' It doth not become me," answered Joseph, " to dis- 
pBte :uiy thing, sir, with you, especially a matter of this 
kind j fur to bo sure you must be allowed by all tin; wnrM 
in be the beet teacher of a school in all our county." 
" Yes, that," says Adams, " I believe, is granted me ; that 
I may without much vanity pretend to — nay, I beKema t 
may go to the ncxtcounty too— but t/loriari non e&t m 
" However, air, as you are pleased to bid me speak," says 
Joseph, "you know my late master, Sir Tin mm Booby, 
was bred at a public school, and ho was the finest gentli/mmi 
in all the neighborhood. And I have often hoard him say, 
if he had a hundred boys he would breed them all at the 
same place. It was his opinion, and I havn often hoard him 
deliver it, that a boy taken from a pi dj lie school and carried 
into the world will learn more in one year there thtfl HM 
of a private education will in live. He used to a 
pchoo! itself initiated him a great way (I remember that was 
hia very expression), for great schools are little societies, 
where a hoy of any observation may boo in epitome what ho 
will afterwards find in the world ftt large." " Jlt'ne -iUa 
loekrym&i for that very reaeon," quoth Adams, " I prefer 
a private school, where boys may be kept in innocence and 
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ignorance ; for, according to thai fine passage in the play of 
Cato, the only English tragedy I ever read, 

** ' If knowledge of U>e world must make men viHalna, 
May Juba ever live in ignorance I ' 

Who would not rather preserve the parity of his child than 
wish him to attain the whole circle of arte and science*! 
which, by the by, he may learn in the classes of a private 
Behool ; for I would not be vain, but I esteem myself to Iw 
second to none, nu/li secundum, in teaching those 
BO that ■ lad may Iiave as much learning in a private as in t 
public education." " And, with submission," answered 
Joseph, " he may get as much vice : witness several coun- 
try gentlemen, who were educated within five miles of th fi* 
own houses, and are as wicked as if they liad known the 
world from their infancy. I remember when I wa# in the 
stable, if a young horse was vicious in his natnre, no correc- 
tion would make him otherwise ; I take it to l«c equally tlie 
same among men : it a hoy lie of a mischievous, wicked in* 
rliii:iiion, do school, though over so private, will over make 
him good : on the contrary, if he he of a righteous temper, 
you may trust him to London, or wherever else you plcasr 
— he will he in no danger of being corrupted Reside*, [ 
have often beard I nractawd 

in public schools was much better than that in private." 
" You talk like a jackanapes," -id so did 

your master. Discipline indeed ! Because one nun 
scourges twenty or thirty boys more in a morning than 
another, is he therefore a better disci pUnarian '? I do pre- 
Bume to confer in this point with all who have taught from 
Gairoo'i time to thai day ; and if I was master of six bore 
only, I would preserver good dscipline amongst I hem ai 
tho master of tlie greatest school in the world- 1 say noth- 
ing) young man; remember, I eay nothing; bnl 
Thomas himself had been educated nearer home, am] under 
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the tuition of somebody — remember, I. name nobody — it 
might have been better for him ; Imt his father BO 
tntc him in (bo knowledge <>f the. world. JVemo mortatiitm 
omitf&vi Sorts tapit.*' Joseph, Boeing him ran on in tbn 
manner, asked pardon many times, assuring him he had no 
intention to offend. " I believe you had not, child," said 
be, " and I am not angry with yon : hut fur maintaining 
good discipline in ii Behool ; for this," And then li 
as before, named all the masters who arc recorded in oH 
hooks, and pre fer red himself to them all. Indeed, if thin 
good man bad an enthusiasm, or what the vulgar call a blind 

fide, it was this : he thonght a leboolmaeter the greatest 
character in the world, and himself the greatest of all 
oohaasters, neither of widen points he would bai ■■ 
to Alexander the Omst at the head of his army, 
Adiinis continued hiB subject till they came to one of the 
.utif idlest BpOts of ground in the universe. It was 
kind of natural amphitheatre formed by the winding of I 
email rivulet, which was planted with thick woods ; »nd the 
rose gradually above each other, by the ml I 
the ground they stood on, which ascent, as they hid with 
boughs, they seemed to have been disposed by the de- 
sign of the most skilful planter. The soil was spread with 
a verdure which no paint could imitate : and the whole 
place might have raised romantic ideas in elder minds than 
Joseph and Fanny, without the assistance of love. 
Here they arrived about noon, and Joseph proposed to 
Adams that they should rest aw bile in this delightful plsc 

ami refresh themselves with some provisions which the 
good nature of Mrs. Wilson had provided them with. 
Adams made nn objection to the proposal J M dm\n they 
I fowl ami :i bottle td \>iuc, they 

eerfnlnesB which might have at- 
) splendid tables. 1 aheuld not 
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inga piece of gold, which Adams bnaj 
put there by mistake, would have returned back to 
it ; but lie was at bat convinced by Joseph that Mr. 
had taken this hamlsomo way of furnishing them with a 
supply for their journey, on his having related tho distreaa 
which they had been in, when they were relieved by the 
generosity of the pedler. Adams eaid he was glad to see 
such an instance of goodness, not 60 ranch for the eon- 
veniency which it brought them as for tho sake of the doer, 
whose reward would be great in heaven. Tie likewise com- 
forted himself with a reflection that he should shortly hare 
nil opportunity of returning it him ; for the gentleman was 
within a week to make n ji-umey into Somersetshire, to 
pa* through Adams's parish, and had faithfully promised 
to call on him, a circumstance which we thought too im- 
material to mention before ; but which those who have n 
groat an afiection for that gentleman as ourselves will re- 
joice at, as it may give them hopes of seeing him again. 
Then Joseph made a speech on charity, which the reader, 
if he is so disposed, may see in the next chapter; for we 
scorn to betray him into any such reading without first giv- 
ing him warning. 

CHAPTER VI. 

MORAL REFLECTIONS BY JOBEPH ANDREWS ; WITH TtTB 1 
ma ADVENTURE, AND PARSON ADAJts's MIKACt I 
CAFE. 

" I have often wondered, sir," said Joseph, ** to observe 
so few instances of charity among mankind ; for though 
the goodness of a man's heart did not incline him to 
the distresses of his fellow-creatures, niethinks the >'i 
honor ehonld move him to it. TV hat inspires a man I 
build fine houses, to purchase fine furniture, ; 
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cloth OB, and other things, at a great expense, hut an am- 
bition to bo respected more than other people 1 Now, 
would not one great act of charity, one instance of redoem- 
ing a poor family from all the miseries of poverty, restoring 
an unfortunate tradesman by a sum of money to the means 
of procuring a livelihood by his industry, discharging an 
undone debtor from his debts or a jail, or any suchlike 
example of goodness, create a man more honor and respect 
than lie could acquire by the finest house, furniture, pic- 
tores, or clothes that were ever beheld i For not only the 
object himself who was thuB relieved, but all who heard the 
name of such a person, must, I imagine, reverence hira 
infinitely more than the possessor of all those other things ; 
which, when wo so admire, wo rather praise the builder, 
the workman, the painter, the lace-maker, the tailor, and 
the rest, by whose ingenuity they are produced) than the 
person who by his money makos thorn his own. For my 
own part, when I have waited behind my lady in a room 
hung with, fine pictures, while I have been looking at them 
I have never once thought of their owner, nor hath my MM 
else, as I everobsorved ; forwhen it hath been asked wImm 
picture that was, it was never onco answered the master's 
of tile liouse ; but Ainmyconni, Paul Varnish, Hannibal 
Seratehi, or Hogarthi, which I suppose were the names of 
the painters ; but if it was asked — who redeemed such a one 
out of prison ? Who lent such a mined tradesman money 
to set up ? Who clothed that family of poor email children, 
it is very plain what must be the umn And ln.-Iilt.-s, 
these great folks are mistaken if they imagine they get any 
< >r at all by these mean* ; for I do not remember I ever 
with my tidy at any house where she commended the 
bean OT furniture but I have heard her at her return homo 
make sport and jeer at whatever she had before commended ; 
and I have been told by other gentlemen in livery that it is 
the same in their families : but I defy the wisest man in the 
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world to turn a t : into ridicule. I 

to do it. Ho who should endeavor it would be I. 

I self, instead of making others laugh. 

data any good, yet the) i fag those who do. 

indeed, it w strange that ail men should consent in i ■ 
int." goodness, and no man endeavor to deserve that om- 
mendation ; whilst, on the contrary, all rail at wickednes, 
and all arc as eager to be what they almse. This I know 
not the reason of; hut it is as plain as daylight to those who 
converse in the world, as I have done these th rev yean." 
'• Arc all the great folks wicked then V rays Fannv. " T- 
he sure there are some exceptions," answered . 

e gentlemen of our cloth report charitabU 
done bj their lords and iiia.-terc. ; and I have heard Squire 
Pope, the great poet, at my lady's table, tell stories of a 
mau that lived ai a place called Boss, and another at the 
Bath, one AI— At— I forget his name, but it is in the 
book of verses. Thia gentleman hath built up a stalely 
: die gqnire likes very well ; but his charity 

farther than his h.>usc, though it stands on a hill — ave, 
and t> rings him more honor too. It « as tils <h.in'ty thai jmt 
him in the book, where the squire says he puts all those who 
deserve it ; and to be sure, as ho lives among alt the groat 
people, if there were any such, he would know 
This was all of Mr. Joseph Andrews's speech which I could 
get him to recollect, which 1 have delivered as near as was 
in his own words, with a very small embellishment. 
But 1 believe tile reader hath not been a little surprised at 
the long silence of Parson Adams, especially as so many 

is offered themselves to exert his curiosity and ob- 

•n. The truth i*. he was fast asleep, and had so been 
from the beginning of the preceding narrative ; and indeed, 
if the reader considers that so many hours had passed since 
he had closed his eyes, he will not wonder at his repose, 
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though even Henley himself, or ss g ro a t an orator (if any 

snob bo), h:id bean In his rosferam ot tab before Lira. 

Joseph, who whilst he was speaking had continued in 
one attitude, with Lis head reclining on one side, and his 
eyes cast on the ground, no sooner perceived, on looking 
up, the position of Adams, who was stretched on bis book, 
and snored louder than the usual braying of the animal 
« ith long ears, than he turned toward* Fanny, and taking 

her by the band, begin a dalliance, which, thongb i rial 

ent with the purest innocence and decency, neither he 
would have attempted nor she permitted before any witness. 
Whilst they amused themselves in this harmless and delight- 
ful maimer they heard a pack of hounds approaching in 
full cry towards thein, and presently afterwards saw a hare 
pop forth from the wood, and crossing the water, land 
within a few yards of tliem in the meadows. The hare 
was no sooner on shore than it seated itself on its hinder legs, 
and listened to t lie BOUnd of the pursners. Fanny was won- 
derfully pleased with the little wretch, and eagerly longed 
to have it in Iiei- arms, that she might preserve it from the 
dangers which seemed to threaten it ; but the rational part 
of the creation do not always aptly distinguish their 
friends from their foes ; what wonder then if this silly crea- 
ture, the moment it beheld her, tied from the friend who 
would have protected it, and traversing the mead"' 
passed the little rivulet on the opposite side ? It H 
ever, bo spent and weak that it fell down twice or thrice in 
its way. This affected the tender heart of Fanny, 
claimed, with tears in her eyes, against the barbarity of 
worrying a poor innocent, defenceless animal out of its life, 
and putting it to the c\trcmcst torture for diversion. She 
had tn.it much time to make reflections of this kind, for on 
■ sudden the hounds rushed through the wood, which re- 
sounded with their throats and the throats of their retinue 
kiio attended en them on horseback. The dogs now passed 
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the rivulet, and pursued" the footsteps of 
horsemen attempted to leap over, three of whom sue 
and two were in the attempt thro 
into the water ; their com pan ions, and their own hones too, 
proceeded after their sport, and left their friends and riders 
to invoke the assistance of Fortune, or employ the more 
active meanB of strength and agility for their deliverance, 
' Joseph, however, was not so unconcerned on this occasion ; 
lie left Fanny for a moment to herself, and nut to tin* gen- 
Unman, who were immediately on their legs, shaking their 
ears, and easily, with the help of his hand, obtained the 
Lank (for the rivulet was not at all deep) ; and, without 
1 Their kind assieter, ran dripping across the 
. calling to their brother sportsmen to stop their 
horses ; bnt they heard them not. 

The hounds were now very little behind their poor red- 
iiii*. staggering prey, which, fainting almost at every step, 
crawled through the wood, and had almost got round to the 
place where Fanny stood, when it was overtaken by its ene- 
mies, and being driven unt of the covert, was caught, and 
instantly tore to pieces before Fanny's face, who was un- 
able to assist it with any aid more powerful than pity ; nor 
could she prevail on Joseph, who had been himself a sports- 
man in his youth, to attempt any thing contrary to the laws 
of hunting in favor of the hare, which he said was killed 
fairly. 

The hare was caught within a yard or two of Adum, 
who lay asleep at some distance from the lovers ; and the 
hounds, in devouring it, and pulling it backwards and for- 
wards, had drawn it so close to him that some of them (by 
mistake perhaps for the liare's skin) laid hold of the skirts 
of his cassock ; others, at the same time applying their teeth 
to his wig, wliich he had with a handkerchief fastened to 
his head, began to pull him about ; and had nut the motion 
of his body had more effect on him than 
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wrought by the noise, they must certainly have ta 
tlceli, which delteirms flavor miglit have been fatal to hi 
but being roused by these tuggings, he instantly awaked, 
and with a jerk delivering liis head from his wig, he with 
most admirable dexterity recovered hia legs, which now 
Boemed the only members he could entrust lu's safety (u. 
Having therefore escaped likewise from at least a third 
purl of his cassock, which he willingly left as hia • I 
spoils to the enemy, he lied with the utmost Bpftsd fan OOald 
amnmon to his assistance. Nor let this Ik.- an j detraction 
from the bravery of Ids character : let the number of the 
enemies, and the surprise in which he was taken, bo consid- 
1'ivii ; and if there be any modern so outrageously bravo 
that ho cannot admit of Hight in any circumstance whatever, 
I say (but I whisper that softly, and I solemnly declare 
without any intention of giving offence to any brave DMI 
in the nation), I say, or rather I whisper, that he is an igno- 
rant fellow, and hath WW8T read limner nor Virgil, nor 
knows ho any thing of Hector or Turnus ; nay, he is un- 
acquainted frith the hittory of some great mun living, who, 
though as brave as lions, aye, as tigers, have run away, the 
I/ird knows how far, and the Lord knows why, to the 
surprise of their friends and the entertainment of their 
enemies. But if pcrsous of such heroic disposition are a 
little offended at the behavior of Adams, we assure than 
they shall ho as much pleased with what we shall immedi- 
ately relate of Joseph Andrews. The master of I 
was just arrived, or, as the sportsmen call it, earns in, 
when Adams set out, as we have before mentioned. This 
nan was generally said to ho a great lover of humor ; 
hut, not to minco the matter, especially as we are upon this 
subject, ho was a greater hunter of men ; indeed, he had 
hitherto followed the Bport only with dogs of his <>wn 
species, for he kept, two or three couple of barking curs 
for that use oidy. However, as he thought he had novf 
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found a man nimble enough, he was willing to indu 
self with other ffpoti, and accordingly, i 
away, encouraged the h< ■ '■'-. A' 

itig it was the laigest jack-hare he ever nw, at the earn 
time hallooing and hooping aa if i m flying 

before him ; in which lie was imitated by tlieau two ur 
three couple of tinman or rather two-legged car* ou hom- 
liack which we have mentioned before. 

Now then, whoever thon art, whether a am 
what other name soever thou chooseat to he called, who 
preatdest over biography, and haet inspired all the writers irf 
liu's in these our times ; thon who -u<-h woo- 

derfnl humor into the pen of immortal Gnlliver; who 
hast carefully guided the judgment whilst thon hast exalted 
die nervona, manly style of thy Mallet ; thou who liadet no 
hand in that dedication and preface, or the translations, 
which thou wonlitet willingly hart 

Cicero ; lastly, thou who, I the lead 

Bpiee of literature, and even against his mdinatioai, liast, in 
some pages of his liook. forced Colley Cibber to H i I 
lisli ; do thou aseist ma in what I find myself iip> 
Do thou introduce on the plain the young, the ■_ 
brave Joseph Andrews, whilst men shall view hi 
admiration and envy, tender virgins with love and anxious 
concern for his safety. 

No sooner did Joseph Andrews perceive the distress of 
his friend, when first the quick -mi 
than he grasped his cudgel in bis right hand— u cudgi 
his father had of his grandfather, to whom a might 
man of Kent had given it for a present in that day v 
broke three heads on tho stage. It was a eti 
strength and wonderful art, mad.- by one of Mr. Dean)'* 
best workmen, whom no other artificer can equal, and who 
hath made all those sticks which the beaux have lately 
walked with about the Park in a morning ; but this wu far 
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masterpiece. On its bead was ■ ■■ 

, which might h;no been mistaken fur :i pair of E 

kckors. The learned have imagined it designed to repre- 
mt the Gorgon ; bat it. was En feet copied from the. face of 

:iin long English baronet, <>f infinite wit, I minor, i 

■nvity. He '\v\ intend to have engraved ben man; hfatu 

k : as the flrat night of Captain 13 — 's play, where yoi 

Ben entice in embroidery transplanted from t. 

i to the |iii, whose ancient inhabitants ware exalted to 

b galleries, where they played <>n catcall.-;, lie did intend 

bo have painted an aoetdon-room, where Hr. Oock would 

have appeared aloft in liis pulpit, trumpeting forth 1 1 n ■ 

pnues of a china basin, and with astonishment wondering 

that " Nobody bida more for that fine, that ra perb." He 

iini Intend to have engraved many other things, but \ 

i leave all ont for want of room. 

JS" MiMiiiT had Joseph grasped his cudgel in his hands 

than lightning darted from hie eyes ; and the heroic youth, 

wift of foot, ran with the utmost speed to hie 6 !■ ■ 

pjstsaco. He overtook bini jost u Rockw I had laid hold 

Kjk, wliii'h, being bora, hung to the 
ground. Reader, we would make i Bimik on title oca don, 
bat for two reasons ; the lirst Is, it. would interrupt 1 1 m ■ de- 
scription, which should he rapid in this part ; but that doth 
ii"l weigh much, many precedents occurring for such an in 
terniption ; the second and much the greater reason is, that 
wo could find no simile adequate to our purpose : for in- 
shed what instance could we bring to eel before in 1 1 
eyes at once the idea of friendship, courage, yon Mi 
Strength and swiftness? nil which blazed in the peraOD Oi 
Joseph Andrews, Let those therefore thai describe Hone 
and tigers, and heroes fiercer than both, raise their poem Of 
plays with the simile of Joseph Andrews, who is himself 

I above the reach of any simile. 
Now Rockwood liud laid fast hold on the parson's skirts, 
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1 iid him s 
big. Jbwler ami Ringwood then foil * 
hml undoubtedly brought him to the. ground, had no» 
.f<—.'[ili, oolloctuij ..'vi.'rt Jowler each inp<n 

his hold, ho mn bowling 
plain. A harder fate remai I Ti^woodl 

I, tlie beet hound that ever pursued a bare, who 
never threw ms tongno hut where tho scent was and. 
true ; good at trailing, and sure in a highway ; no 1«U-W, 
no orernuuier : respected 

he opened, they knew the game wis at hand. II 
the stroke of Joseph. Thunder and Plunder, sad 
and Blunder, were the next vietiim of his wrath, and 
measured their lengths on tho ground. Then r.tirmaid, a 
latch which Mr. JohnTi i p in his house, and 

fed nt his own tahlo, and lattOyia ftymihs 

for a present, ran fierce] at Joseph and Ht him bi 
no dog was ever fi< . being descended from au 

I, and had worried bulls in her own conn- 
try, but now waged an m and had shared the 

fate of those we liavc mentioned before, had nut Diana (the 
reader may believe it or not as he pleases) hi that instant in- 
terposed, and, in the Bhapo of the huntsman, snatched her 
favorite an 

Tlie par* 
many to the earth, and scattered others, till lie ww : 
m and pulled to the ground. Then Joseph 
his resell.', .ui.l with Mich might fell on the victor, that, 
denial blot to his name, Caear ran yelping away. 

The battle ti >w raged with tho most dreadful ■■■■ 

v. lifud 
In- voice, and sailed Ins hounds 
them, in a language they understood, that it was in rain U 
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content] longer, for that fate Lid decreed the victory to their 
enemies. 

Thus far tin; anise hath with her usual dignity related 
thiB prodigious battle, a battle we apprehend never equalled 
by any poet, romance or life writer whatever, and having 
bronght it to a conclusion, ehe ceased ; we shall therefore 
proceed in our ordinary style with the continuation of this 
history. The squire and his companions, wlumi the figure 
uf Adams and the gallantry of Joseph had at first thrown 
into a violent lit of laughter, and who had hitherto beheld 
the engagement with more delight than any chase, shooting- 
match, race, cock-lighting, bull OT hear halting, had ever 
given them, began now to apprehend the danger of their 
hounds, many of which lay sprawling in the fields. The 
squire, therefore, having first Called his friends about, him, 
as guards for safety of his parson, poda manfully up to thu 
combatants, and siimmomng all the terror he \\;> 
of into his countenance, demanded with an authnritativ.- 
Voice of Joseph what he meant by assaulting hi* d 
that manner ? Joseph answered, with great intrepidity, 
that they had first fallen on his friend ; and if they had be- 
longed to the greatest man in the kingdom ho would have 
treated them in the same way ; for whilst bin veins eon- 
riiiird a single drop of blood, he would not stand 
and boo that gentleman (pointing to Adams) abused either 
by DUD or beast ; and having so said, both he and Adams 
brandished their wooden weapons, and put themselves into 
such a posture that the squire and his company thought 

to preponderate before they uflew I 
cause of their four-footed allies. 

At tliis instant Fanny, whom the apprehension of Joseph's 
danger had alarmed so much that, forgetting her own, alio 
had made the utmost expedition, came up. The :-■■ 
all the horsemen were BO surprised with her be;mlv that 
they iiiniu'iliutily fixed both their eyes and thoughts solely 
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on her, every one declaring he bad never seen 00 t 
ti creature. Neither mirth nor anger engaged 
moment longer, hut all sat in silent, amaze. The !: 
only was free from her attraction, who wag busy in ratline 
the ears of the doge, tod endeavoring to recover than to 
life ; in which he succeeded so well that only two of bo 
great note remained slaughtered on the field of action, 
Opon tlii* the huntsman declared, " 'Twas well it was no 
worse ; for his part he eotild not Maine the gentleman, and 
ed lii- master would encourage the dogs to hunt 
Christiana ; that it was the surest way to spoil them, to 
make them Follow vermin instead of sticking to a hare." 

The squire, being informed of the little mischief tliat had 
i , and perhaps having more mischief of another 
kind in "1 Mr. Adams with a more favor- 

able aspect than before : lie told him he was sorry for what 
pened ; that he had endeavored all he could to pre- 
vent it the moment he was acquainted with his cloth, and 
greatly commended the courage of his sen-ant, for so he 
d Joseph to be. lie then invited Mr. Adams to 
dinner, and desired the young woman might comu with 
' l , ihmis refused a long while ; but the invitation wac 
repeated with so much i uurtesy that at 

length he was forced to accept it. His wig and hat, and 
other spoils of the fu Id, being gathered together by Joseph 
(for otherwise probably they would have been forj 
be put himself into the best order he could ; and then the 
horse and foot moved forward in the same pace towards thd 
squire's house, which stood at a very little distance. 

Whilst they were on the road the lovely Fanny attracted 
the eyes of all : they endeavored to outvie one another in 
encomiums on her beauty, which the reader will pardon 
my not relating, as they had not any thing new or uncom- 
mon in them : so must he likewise my not setting down 
the many curious jests which were made on Adi 
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of them declaring that parsim-hunting ma tho beet eport in 
the world, others com mending liis standing at, t>ay, which 
they said he bad done us well as any badger ; with such-like 
merriment, whirli, tlinugh it would ill become the dignity of 
this history, afforded much laughter and diversion to the 
squire and his facetious companions. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A SCENE OF BOASTINO, VKKV NICELY ADAITEn TO THE PRES- 
ENT TASTE ANT> TIMES. 

They arrived at the squire's house just as his dinner was 
ready. A little dispute arose on the account of Fanny, 
whom the squire, who was a bachelor, was desirous to olitX 
at his own table; but she would not consent, nor wmiM 
Mr. Adams permit her to he parted from Joseph ; so that 
she was at length with him consigned over to the kitchen, 
where the servants were ordered to make him drank, a 
favor which was likewiso intended for Adams, which de- 
sign being executed, the squire thought he should easily 
■OeompHah what be Lad when he fllBt saw her intended to 
perpetrate with Fanny. 

It may not bo improper, before we proceed further, to 
open a little the character of thin gentleman, ami that < 
his friends. The master of this house, then, was a man of 
a very considerable fortune ; a bachelor, as we have said, 
and about forty years of age : he had been educated (if wo 
may here use the expression) in the country, and at his own 
home, under the care of his mother, and a tutor who hail 
orders never to correct him, nor to compel him fa 
more than he liked, which it seems was very little, anil that 
only in ma childhood; for from the age of fifteen be "I- 
dicted himself entirely to hunting and other rand amuse- 
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hones, hounds, and all other n«ct«>ri(s j aa 
deavoring to in;: jiipiL 

would] ho knew 

became his companion, not only at these exercise, but like- 
wise nvrf a bottle, which re had a very early 

1 >r. At the age of twenty his mother began to think 
Boohed not folfi ; a parent ; she therefore 

■i to persuade her !<> that wbu A sbo 

imagined would well supply alt that he might hare learned 
at a public school or uni v.-r^it v — that is, what tliey com- 
inonly call travelling; which, with the hoi] 

fixed "'i to attend him, she easily succeeded in. 
!1- made in three yean the toarof Europe, as they term 
it, anil returned home weD furnished with French clothes, 
phrases, and servants, with a hearty contempt for his own 
country, especially what had any savor of the plain epirh 
and honesty of our ancestors. His mother greatly applauded 
herself at his return. And now, being master of Ilia own 
fortune, ho soon procured himself a seat in Parliament, and 
was in the common opinion one of the finest gentlemen of 
his age : but what distinguished him chiefly was a strange 
delight which he took in which h ridiculous, 

odious, and absurd in his own species ; so that he never 
chose a companion without one or more of these ingrodi- 

od those who were marked by nature in the most 
eminent degree with them were most bis favorites. If he 
ever found a man who either had not, or endeavored to eoo- 
i fections, he took great pleasure in invent- 
ing methods of forcing Mm into absurdities which wore not 
natural to hi in, or in drawing forth and exposing those that 
were : for which purpose he was always provided with a ad 
of fellows whom we have lief ore called curs, and 
indeed no great honor to the canine kind ; their business 
was to hunt out and display everv thing that 
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of (lie abovc-111c11t.io.ned qualities, and especially in 
gmvest and best characters; but if they tailed in their 
search, they were to turn even virtue and wisdom them- 
selves into ridicule, for the diversion of taeirmaste* and 
(:><!er. The gentleman of cur-like dlanoaition « : 
w at his house, and whom be bad brought with him from 
■inkm, were, ;ui old half -pay nlliccr, a player, a dull poet, 
quack doctor, a scraping fiddler, and a lam 
ncing- master. 
As BOOH as dinner was served, while Mr. Adams was say- 
ing grace, the captain conveyed bis chair from behind bim ; 
bo that when hfl endeavored bo net himself he fell down on 
the gronnd, and this completed joke the first, to til 
entertainment of the whole company. The second joke- 
was performed by the poet, who sat next him on the other 
side, and took an opportunity, while | r A. bum was re- 
spectfully drinking to the master of the bouse, to overturn 
a plate of soup into his breeches ; which, with the many 
apologies ha made, and the parson's gentle answers, caused 
much mirth in the company. Joke the third was ■ 
by one of the waiting-men, who had heen ordered to con- 
ivy a quantity of gin into Mr. Adams'i ale, which he de- 
dared to be the best liquor he ever drank, but rather too 
rich of the malt, contributed again to their laughter. Mr. 
Adams, from whom wo had most of this relation, conld not 
recollect .ill the jests of this kind practised on trim, 
tin! iiii.tTensive disposition of Ins own heart made h! m slow 
in discovering; and indeed had it not been fur the in- 
formation which we received from a servant, of the family, 
this part of our history, which we take to be none of the 
least curious, must have been deplorably imperfect ; though 
wc must own it probable that some more jokes were (us they 
call it) cracked during their dinner; hut we have by no 

Eis been able to come at the knuwled^i- uf them. When 
er was removed, the poet began t<i repeat BOOK 
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which, lie said, were made extempore. The fuller 
copy of them, procured with the greatest difficulty : 

An extempore Poem on Pirtan Adam*. 
Did ever mortal such a parson view T 
His cassock old. his wig not over-new, 
Well might (he hounds have him for fox n 
In smell more like to that than rusty haw 
But would it not make any mortal sure 
To see this parson taken for a hare ! 
Could Phmbus err thus grossly, even be 
For a good player might have taken thee. 

At which words the bard whipped off th 
and rem vi' d the approbation of the ■■umpany, rather per- 
haps for the dexterity of bis band than his bead. The 
player, instead of retorting the jest on the poet, began to 
display his talents on the same subject. Ho repeated many 
scrape of wit out of plays, reflecting; on the whole body of 
the clergy, which were received with great acclamations by 
all present. It was now the dancing-master's turn to ex- 
hibit his talents; be therefore, .imsoU to 
Adams in broken English, told bun, " He was a nun ter 
well nude for de dance, and he suppose by his walk dat be 
bad learn of some great master." Ho said, " It was Ter 
pritty quality in clergyman to dance ;" and concluded with 
desiring him to dunce a minuet, telling him " his nnwoflt 
would servo for petticoats ; and that he would himself W 
hie partner." At which words, without waiting for an 
answer, he pulled out bis gloves, and the tiddler was pre- 
paring hia fiddle. The company all offered the dani-tng- 
master wagers that the parson out-danced him, which be 
refused, saying " he believed so too, for he had never seen 
any man in his life who looked do dunce so well u 
tleman ;" he then stepped forwards to take Adams by the 

• All ueuuds Unit will hunt fox or other vertniu will hunt a pasts <d 
rusty liiu-on trailed on the ground. 
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Lui.il, which the latter hastily withdraw, and at the bum 

tiii.c clenching his list, advised iiim DOt to carry the jest too 
far. for he would not endure being put upon. Tin- dane- 
ing-mastcr no sooner saw the fist than he prudently retired 
out of its reach, and stood aloof, mimicking Adams, whose 
eyes were fixed on him, not gnftninfi what he was at, but to 
avoid his laying hold on turn, which he had once attempted. 
In tli' meanwhile, the captain, perceiving an opportunity, 
pinned a cracker or devil to the cassock, and then lighted 
it witu their little smoking -candle. Adams, being a 
stranger to this sport, and believing he had been blown up 
in reality, started from liis chair, and jumped about the 
room, to the infinite joy of the beholders, who declared ho 
was the best dancer in the universe. As soon as the devil 
bad done tormenting him, anil he had a little recovered his 
confusion, he returned to the table, standing up in the pue- 
tnrc of one who intended to nuke a speech. They all cried 
mit, Hear him, hear him ; and he then spoke in the follow- 
ing manner : " Sir, I am sorry to see one to whom Provi- 
dsnee hath been so bountiful in bestowing his favors make 
si' ill and ungrateful a return for them; for, though you 
have not insulted me yourself, it is visible you have de- 
lighted in those that do it, nor have once discouraged the 
many rudenesses which have been shown towards me ; 
indeed, towards yourself, if you rightly understood thorn ; 
for I am your guest, and by the laws of hospitality entitled 
to your protection. One gentleman had thought proper to 
produce some poetry upon me, of which I shall only say 
that I had rather bo the subject than the compter. He 
hath pleased to treat me with disresjmet. M a parson. 1 ap- 
prehend Tiiy order is not the subject of scorn, DOT that I OU 
bo, nnleaa by being i disgrace to it. which I hope 
poverty will never be called. Another gentleman, Indeed, 
hath repeated some sentences, where the order itself is men- 
tioned with contempt. He says- they are taken from pl.iys. 
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1 lun mire such jil.tvB are a ocandal to the government - 

cnrsed will be the nation win: re I" 
represented. How others havo treated t 
observe ; they themselves, when they renoct, most alarr 
(fa behavior to be u Improper to my year* as to my doth. 
Von found me, sir, travelling with two uf my parishiucen 
(I omit your hounds falling on me ; for I have quite for- 
given it. whether it proceeded from the wantonness or neg'u- 
gence of the huntsman) : niy appearance might very ireU 
persuade you that your invitation was an act of charity, 
tin nigh in reality we wurv well provided ; yea, sir, if we had 
had an hundred miles to travel, we had oufBeient to bear oar 
■ in ■ noble mann r." (At which words be pro- 
« int-(_-H 1 the half-gninea which was found in the basket.) '■ I 
do not show you this out of ostentation of riches, bat to 
Convince yon I speak truth. Yonr renting me at yoor table 
was an honor which I did When I 

was here, I endeavored to behave towards yon with lh» 
utmost respect; if I have failed, It was sol with design; 
nor could I, certainly, so fur be go > e the in- 

■alts 1 have suffered. If they were meant, therefore, 
either to my order or my poverty (and you sec I am not 
very poor), the shame doth not lie si 
pray that the sin may be 

finished, and received a genera] clap from the wl 
pany. Then the gentleman of the house told 
was sorry for what had happened ; that he could 
him of any share in it ; that, the verses were, as li 
well observed, so had that he mighl 
and for the serpent, it was undoubtedly a very great affront 
dune him by the dancing-master, for which, if be well 
thrashed him, as he deserved, 1 ■>" much 

pleased to see it" (in which, probably, he spoke truth). 
Adams answered, " Whoever had done it, it was not hi* 
profession to punish him tliat \v.iy ; bat tor the | 
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wlmin ho bad icoBNd) I in :i ffftnui," taji li^, " of hit 
" : for I had raj aye m him all 1 1 to while. Who- 
ever he was, God forgive him, and beatow on him a little 
nae as well at humanity. " The captain answered 
. ■■■'>■ leak and MWfnt) "That he hoped lie did not 
mean to reflect upon him ; d — n him, he had its much 
inuiiitv iik another, and if any man said hi had not, he 
vsald convince bin of his mistake by cutting his throat," 
•miling, Baid, " He believed ho liad spoke right by 
aooident." To which the captain retained, " What do yoo 
liicari by m j apaeldng right? If you was not a panwn, 1 
would not take these words ; but your gown protet I 
If any man who wears a sword had Baid so much, I hud 
pulled him by the nose before this." Adams replied, " If 
lie attempted any rudeness to his person, he would not find 
any protection for himself in his gown }" and clenching 
his fist, declared " he had thrashed many a stouter man.' 
The gentleman did all he could to encourage this warlikii 
disposition in Adams, and was in hopes to have produced a 
battle, bathe was disappointed; for the captain made no 

other answer than, " It is very well you an a panoo [" 
and >", drinking oil a bumper tn old mother Church, ended 
dispute. 

ten the doctor, who had hitherto been silent, and who 
the gravest but most mischievous dog of all, in s very 
pompous speech highly applauded what. Adams had said, 
■ ..nil discommended the behavior t<< bin. He pro- 
OMdad to encomiums on the church and poverty ; and, 
lastly, recommended forgiveness of what had passed t" 
Adams, who immediately answered. " That every thing wax 
forgiven ;" and in the warmth of his goodness he tilled a 
bumper of strong beer (a liquor he preferred to wine), and 
ilranl; a health to the whole company, shaking the captain 
»nd the poet heartily by the hand, and addressing himself 
great respect to the doctor, who indeed had not 
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laughed outwardly at an; thing that passed, w bo had a per 
feel Bommand of hie muscles, and could laugh inwardly 
without betraying the [east symptoms in hi* ouanU-nanre. 
The doc-tor now began a second formal speech, in which he 
declaimed against all levity of conversation, and what b 
usually called mirth. Be said, " There were a m naa r ue nto 
fitted for persons of all ages and degrees, from the rattle to 
the discussing a point of philosophy ; and that men dav 
rnvcrcl themflelvea in nothing more than in the choice f-f 
their amusements ; for," says he, " as it most greatly raise 
our expectation of the future conduct in life of boys whan 
hi their tender years we perceive, instead of taw or balk, 
or other childish playthings, to choose, at their leisam 
hours, to exercise their genius in contentions of wit, learn- 
ing, and such like ; eo must it inspire one with equal con- 
tempt of a man, if we should discover him playing at ta» 
or other childish play." Adams highly commended the 
doctor's opinion, and said, " He had often wondered at 
some passages in ancient authors, where Scipto, Lrelius, and 
other great men, were represented to have pa rood many 
hours in amusements of the most strifling kra<L" The dee- 
tor replied, " He had by Mm an old Greek manuscript 
where a favorite diversion of Socrates was recorded." 
" Aye !" eayB the parson eagerly : " I should be most in* 
finitely obliged to you for the favor of perusing it." Tbe 
doctor promised to send it him, and farther said, " That be 
believed he could describe it. I think," says he, " as near 
as I can remember, it was this : there was a throne erected, 
on one side of which sat a king, and on the other a queen, 
with their guards and attendants ranged on both sides ; to 
them was introduced an ambassador, which part SocratM 
always used to perform himself ; ;uid when he was led up 
to the footsteps of the throne he addressed himself to the 
monarchs in some grave speech, full of virtue and good- 
ness and morality, and euch like. After which, ho wat 
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seated t>etween the king and queen, and royally entertained. 
This I think waB the ehief part. Perhaps I may bfl 
got some particulars, for it is long since I read it." Ad- 
ains said, " It was indeed a diversion worthy the ralea* 
tion of so great a man ; and thought something rewmbHng 
it sliould he instituted among our great men, instead of 
cards and other idle pastime, in which, he was Informed, 
they trifled away too much of their lives." He added, " The 
Christian religion was a nobler subject for these speeches 
than any Socrates could have invented." The gentleman 
of the house approved what Mr. Adams said, and declared 
" He was resolved to perform the ceremony this very even- 
ing." To which tho doctor objected, as no one was pre- 
pared with a speech, " unless," said lie (turning to Adams 
with a gravity of countenance which would have deceived a 
more knowing man), "you have a sermon ahont yon, doc- 
tor." " Sir," Baid Adams, "I never travel without one, 
for fear of what may happen." He was easily prtmfled on 
by his worthy friend, as lie now called the doctor, to under- 
take the part of the ambassador ; so that the gentleman 
sent immediate orders to have the throne erected, which 
was performed before tliey had drank two bottles ; and 
perhaps the reader will hereafter have no great reason to 
admire the nimhleness of the servants. Indeed, to confess 
the truth, the throne was no more than this : there was a 
great tub of water provided, on each side of which were 
placed two stools raised higher than the surface of tho tub, 
and over the whole was laid a blanket ; on these stools 
were placed the kind and <jncen, namely, the master of tho 
botue ind the captain. And now the ambassador was iutro- 
dnead between the poet and the doctor, who, having read 
his sermon, to the great entertainment of all present, was 
led up to his place and seated between their DUJeettn. 
They immediately rose up, when the blanket, wanting its 
ipports at either end, gave way, and soused Adams over 
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head and ears in the water. The captain made his 
but, nnloekiljr, the gentleman himself not being as nimble * 
lie ought, Adams caught hold of him before he dtae 
from his throne, ami pulled liim in with him, to the 
Becret satisfaction of all the company. Adam*, after duckiv 
the squire twice or thrice, leaped out of the tub, and l*"M 
sharp for the doctor, whom he would certainly hare 
veycd to the samu place of honor ; but he had wf.- 
drawn : lie then searched for his crab-stick, and bavhw 
found that, as welt as his fellow-travellers, ho declared U 
would i< r in such a house. lie 

then departed, without taking leave of his hoftt, whom be 
had exacted a more severe revenge on than he intended 
for, as ho did not use sufficient care to dry liimself in time 
ho caught a cold by the accident which threw him into t 
fi.'vir that bad like to have cost him his life. 



CHAPTER TTTT. 

WHICH SOUS READERS WILL THINK TOO SHORT AXn i 'HIKP 
TOO LOHO. 

Adams, and Joseph, who was no less enraged than hi* 
friend at the treatment be met with, went oat with their 
sticks in their hands, and carried off Fanny, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the servants, who did all, without pro- 
ceeding to violence, in their power to detain them. They 
walked as fast as they could, not so much from any appre- 
hension of being pursued as that Mr. Adan 
ereise, prevent any barm from the water. The gent It-man, 
who had given such orders to his servants concerning Fanny 
that lit- did not in the least fear her getting away, no sooner 
heard that she was gone than ho began to rave, and imme- 
diately dispatched several with orders either to bring her 
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back or never return. The poet, the player, and all but 
the dancing-master and doctor, wont on this errand. 

The night was very dark in which onr friends began 
their journey ; however, they made such expedition that 
they soon arrived at an inn which was at seven miles' dis- 
tance. Here they unanimously consented to pass the even- 
ing, Mr. Adams being now as dry as he was before he had 
set out on his embassy. 

This inn, which indeed we might call an ale-honse, had 

t the words, The "New Inn, been writ on the sign, afforded 
i better provision than breed end flbeees and eb) 
n '..-h ii-li, however, they made a very comfortable meal ; for 
hunger is better than a French cook. 

They had no sooner supped than Adams, returning 
thanks to the Almighty for bit food) declared he had lie 
his homely commons with much greater satisfaction than 
bis splendid dinner j ami expressed great ei.ntempt for the 
folly of mankind, wliu sacrificed their hopes of heaven to 
ill.' acquisition of vast wealth, dues BO much comfort was 
tn be found in the humblest state and the lowest provision. 
" Very true, sir," says a grave man who sat, emoting his 
ptpe by the Bre, and Who wan a traveller as well as himself. 
" 1 have often been as imicli surprised as you are, when I 
consider the value which mankind in general set on riches, 
i ery day's experience shows us how little is in their 
power ; for what indeed truly desirable can they bestow 
on us 1 Can they give beauty to the deformed, strength to 
tlic weak, or health bo the Infirm i Surely if they could we 
should not see so many ill-fa vorod faces haunting the aset 
bliee of the great, nor would such numbers of feeble 
■wretches languish in their coaches and palaces. No, not 
the wealth of a kingdom can purcbaee any paint to dress 

pale Ugliness in the bloom of that fwong Idm, nor any 

drags to oqnip Disease with the rigor of that young man. 
j not riches bring us solicitude instead of rest, envy in 
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m. and (iiirij.1T instead of safety f fan ibf] 
prolong their own posst\-.r: a his liays who rt- 

joy,- (Iilh) ? So fur otherwise that the sloth, the Inrarj, 
the cure which attend tin 

and bring them with pain and misery loia untimely grart 
then Lb their nine if they can neither ^ tntfT ltfi 
nor strengthen our forme, sweeten nor prolong our lii 

; Can they adorn the mind more than the bodyf 
Do they not rather swell the heart with vanity, pa 
cheeks with pride, shut our ears to every call of virtue, and 
OUT bomb to every motive of compassion?'' 
your hand, brother," said Adams, in a raptnre, " for I sup- 
pose yon are a clergyman." " No, truly," answered flu- 
other (indeed he was a priest of the Church of Route ; but 
thoaa who understand our laws will not wonder he w r»t 
over-ready to own it). " Whatever you are," cries Adams. 
" yon have spoken my sentiments : I l-elieve I have preached 
every syllable of your speech twenty times over ; for it bilk 
always appeared to me easier for a cable-rope (which by the 
way is the true rendering of that word we have translated 

liil) to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
i to get into the kingdom of heaven.'" "That, 

J the other, " will lie easily granted you by divines, and 
is deplorably true ; hut as the prospect of onr good at a dis- 
tance duth not so forcibly affect us, it might he of some ser- 
vice to mankind to he made thoroughly sensible — which 1 
think (hey might, bo with very little serious attention — thai 
even the blessings of this world are not to be parchstcd 
with riches, a doctrine, in my opinion, not only rnetaphvK 
cally, but, if I may so Bay, mathematically, demonstrable . 
and whieh I have been alwayB so perfectly convinced of 
that T have a contempt for nothing so much as for gold." 
Adams now began a long discourse : but as most which be 
said occurs among many authors who have treAted thi# 
subject, I shall omit inserting it. During its continuance 
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Joseph ami Fanny retired to rest, and the host likewise left 
tie room. WTion the English parson had concluded, (lie 
Romish resumed the discourse, which he continued with 
great bitterness and invective, and at hist, ended by desir- 
ing AdamB to lend him eighteen penee. topayhiB reckon- 
ing, promising, if he neves paid him, be might be assured 
of hie prayers. The good man answered that eighteen- 
pesce wonld be too little to carry him any very long jour- 
Bey; that he had bah? a guinea in hip pocket, which be 
wim Id divide- with him. I in then fell to searching his pock- 
fiti, btlt OOttld Bud DO money ; for indeed the company with 
whom lie dined had passed one jest upon liini wliieli we did 
frui then enumerate, and had picked bja pocks! of all that 

treasure which he had b ttantadonely produced. 

•' Bless tne !" cried Adaraa, " 1 have oertainly lost it ; I 
oan never have spent it. Sir. an I :im a Christian, I had a 

whole half-guinea in ray pocket thta morning, and hare not 
now a single halfpenny of it Left. Sure tin- devil must have 
taken it. from too I" " Sir. 11 answered 'he priest, smiling, 
■■ roe need maki fxcuaea ; if yon are not willing to lend 

me the money I am ei mtented. " "Sir,"crie- 

" if 1 had (lie greatest f in the world- -aye, if 1 had ten 

pounds about me— I wonld bestow it allti i 

tian from distress. I am mora vexed at myloa vow 

aeenimt than my own. Was ever any thing BO unlucky ? 
Because I have no money in my pocket I shall be BttSpocted 
'in Christian. " "L am more urdiieky," ipinth the 
other, " ; [f ynii :ire U generous u von mv ; for really a 
crown would have made me happy, and conveyed me in 
plenty to the place I am going, which is not above twenty 
miles off, and where I can arrive by to-morrow nipht. I 
assure yon I am not accustomed to travel penniless. I am 
but just arrived in England ,and we were foreed b] 
in mo- passage to throw all we had overboard, i do 

tpect bat this fellow will take my word for the tritie I owe 
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him; but T lute to appear no mean as to confess mytcH 
without :i shilling to snob peoplo ; for those, and indeed In 
many others, know little difference in their estimation be- 
tween a beggar mid a thief. " However, he thought ba 
should deal better with the host tiiat evening than the not 
morning ; he therefore resolved to set ont iuuucdiai.i j, 
notwithstanding the darkness ; and accordingly, as soon a* 
ilir host returned, he communicated to him the situation sf 
his affairs, upon which the host, scratching his bead, an- 
■wered, " Why, I do not know, master ; if it be so, and too 

■ money, I must trust, I think, though I bad rather 
always have ready money if I could ; but, marry, yon look 
like bo hottest a gentteman that I don't fear your paying 
me if ii was twenty times ;is much." Tlie priest made n» 
it, taking leave of him and Adams as fast asbe 
could, not without confusion, and perhaps with, socio da- 
trust of Adams's sincerity, departed. 

He was no sooner gone than the host fell a shaking h» 
head, and declared, if lie hud suspected the follow bad ne 
money, ho would not have drawn him a single drop ef 
drink, saying lie despaired of ever seeing his face again, for 
that he Looked like a confounded rogue. " liable 
low," cries he, *' I thought, by his talking so much about 

that he had a hundred pounds at least in his j 
Adams chid him fur his suspicions, which, he said, wen 
" not becoming a Christian ; and then, without reflecting oa 
his lose, or considering how he himself should dejMtrt in the 
morning, he retired to a very homely bed, as his com- 
panions had before ; however, health and fatigue garo them 
a sweeter repose than is often in the power of velvet and 
down to bestow. 
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CHAPTER EX. 

ITAJHINO AS SURPRISING AND BLOODY ADVENTURES AB OAW 
: FOUND IN Till* Hi: PXBHAM A»T OTHER AUTnENTIO 
HISTORY. 

It was almost morning when Joseph Andrews, whoso 
eyes the thoughts of his dear Fanny had opened, as he lay 
fondly meditating on that lovely creature, heard a violent 
knocking at the door over which he lay. lie presently 
jumped out of bed, and opening the window, was asked if 
there were no travellers in the house % and presently, by 
another voice, if two men ami a young woman had not taken 
np their lodgings there that night '1 Though ho knew not 
the voices, he began to entertain a suspicion of the truth — 
for indeed he had received Borne information from one of 
the servants of the squire's house of his design — and an- 
swered in the negative. One of the servants, who knew 
the host well, called out to htm by his name just as he had 
opened another window, anil aaked him the same question, 
tu which he answered in the affirmative, O ho I said 
another, have we found you ? and ordered the host to come 
down and open the door. Fanny, who was as wakeful a 
Joseph, no sooner heard all this titan she leaped from her 
bed, and hastily putting on her gown and petticoats, ran as 
fast as possible to Joseph's room, who then VM fclaMat 
dressed. He immediately let her in, and embracing her 
with the most passionate tenderness, bid her fear nothing, 
for he would die in her defence. " Is that a reason why I 
should not fear," says she, " when I should lose what is 
dearer to me than the whole world (" Joseph, then kissing 
her hand, Baid, " lie could almost thank the occasion 
which had extorted from her a tenderness sho would never 
,dulge him with before." Ho then ran and waked his bed- 
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fellow Adams, v hstandu* 

many calls from Joseph ; hut was no sooner made ttpmAk 
of their danger than he leaped from Ins bed, wit hunt coe- 
sidering the presence of Fanny, who hastily turned her faw 
from him, and enjoyed a double benefit from the dark. 
which, as it would have prevented any offence to an fnio- 
cence less pure, or a modesty less delicate, so it concealed 
even those Mushes which were raised in her. 

Adams had soon put on all his clothes but bis breecho, 
which, in the hurry, he forgot; however, they were pretty 
well supplied by the length of Ida other garments J and 
now, the house-door being opened, the captain, the poet, tim 
pl*y«r, and three servants, came in. The captain told Um 
host that two fellows, who were in his house, bad run away 
with a young woman, and desired to know in which room 
she lay. The host, who presently believed the story, di- 
rected them, and instantly the captain and poet, jostling una 
another, ran up. The poet, who was the nimblest, entering 
the chamber first, searched the bed, tod every other part, 
but to no purpose ; the bird was flown, as the impatient 
reader who might otherwise have been in pain 
was before advertised. They then inquired where the ium 
lay, and were approaching the chamber, when Joseph 
roared out, in a loud voice, that he would shoot the first 
man who offered to attack the door. The captain 
what firearms they had, to which the host answered he 
believed they had none ; nay, he was almost cow 
it, for he had heard one ask the other in the evening what 
they should have done if they had been overtake, 
they had no arms; to which the other answer) 
would have defended themselves with their sticks as lone 
as they were able, and God would i ...... ThA* 

satisfied the captain, but not the poet, who prttdi i 

treated downstairs, saying it was his bni i 

(rreat actions, and not to do them. The captain was iu 
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sooner well satisfied that there were no firearms than, bid- 
ding defiance to gunpowder, and swearing ho loved the 
smell fif it, he ordered the servants to follow liim, and 
inarching boldly op, immediately attempted to force tin- 
door, which the servant* soon helped him to aeeomplish. 
When it. wa& opened, they dnworerd the enemy drawn op 
three deep, Adams in the front, and Fanny in the rear. 

The captain told Adams that if they would go all bn k to 
the house again they should he civilly treated ; but nnlen 
they consented he had orders to carry the young lady with 
him, whom there was great reason to helievo they had 
stolen from her parents ; for, notwithstanding her dis- 
giiisn, hot air, which she could not conceal, Bufticiently dis- 
covered her birth to he infinitely superior to theirs. Fanny, 
bursting into tears, solemnly assured him he was mistaken ; 
that she was a poor, helpless foundling, and had DO relation 
in the world which she knew of; and throwing herself 
on her knees, begged that ho would not attempt to hike her 
from her friends, who, she was convinced, would die be- 
fore they would lose her; which Adams confirmed with 
wurds not, far from amounting to an oath. The captain 
swore he had no leisure to talk and, bidding (hem thank 
themselves for what happened, he ordered the servants to 
fall on, at the same til no endeavoring to pass by Adams, In 
order to lay hold on Fanny ; hut the parson, interrupting 
him, received a blow from one of them, which, without 
considering whence it came, ho returned to the Oapttin, and 
gave him so dexterous a knock in that, part of the stomach 
which is vulgarly called the pit, that he staggered some 
paces backwards. The captain, who was not accustomed to 
this kind of play, and who wisely apprehended the eonse- 
ij,!(ii,'i.' of BOoh another blow, two of than seeming to liim 
i I thrust through the body, drew forth hia hanger, 
as Adams approached him, and was levelling a blow at his 
head which would probably have silenced the preacher for 
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ever, had not Joseph in that instant lifted np a certain hug* 
►tone pot of the chamber with one hand, which six henx 
could not have lifted with both, and discharged it, together 
with the contents, full in the captain's face. The 
hanger dropped from his hand, and he fell prostrated <« 
the floor with a lumpish noise, and hie halfpence rattled in 
his pocket. ; (lie ml liquor which his veins contained, and 
tlie white liquor which the pot contained, ran in one stream 
down his face and his clothes. Nor bad Adams iprite es- 
• ine of tho water having in its passage shrd it* 
honors on his head, and bef lown the wrmkkt, 

i>r mtlier furrows, of Ins cheeks, when one of tlte servant*, 
snatching a mop ont of a pail of water, which had already 
done its duty in washing the house, poshed it in the j*r- 
aon'a face ; yet could not he bear him down, for the panuc, 
wresting the mop from the fellow with one hand, with the 
u low is the earth, barinff girei 
him a stroke over that part of the face where, in some mei 
of pleasure, the natural and artificial noses I 

Hitherto, Fortune seemed to incline i 1 
traveller's side, when, according to her custom, she began 
to show the fickleness of her disposition ; for now the host, 
entering the field, or rather chamber, of battle, flew directly 
at Joseph, and darting his head into his stomach (for be 
was a etont fellow and an expert boxer), almost staggered 
him ; but Joseph, stepping one leg hack, did with his left 
hand so chnck him under the chin that he reeled. The 
yonth was pursuing his blow with his right hand when bw 
received from one of the servants such a stroke with a cad- 
ge! on hie temples that it instantly deprived bin of sense, 
and he measured liis length on the ground. 

Fanny rent the air with her erics, and Adams was com- 
ing to the assistance of Joseph ; lint the two serving-men 
and the host now fell on him, and soon snbdaed Mm , 
though he fought like a madman, and looked so Mack with 
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tlio impressions he had received from the mop, that Don 
Quixote would certainly have taken him for in enchanted 
Moor. Bat now follows tho most tragical part ; for tlio 
captain was risen again, and seeing Joseph on the floor, 
and Adams secured, he instantly laid hold on Fanny, and, 
with tho assistance of tho poet and player, who, Ih.m r ; 
battle was over, were now come up, dragged her, crying 
and tearing her hair, from tho sight of her JoMph, ami, 
with a perfect deafness to all her entreaties, carried bar 
downstairs hy violence, and fastened her on tho player's 
horse ; and the captain, mounting his own, and leading that 
on which this poor miserahlo wretch was, departed, with- 
out any more consideration of her cries than a butcher batfl 
of those of a lamb ; for indeed his thoughts were enter- 
tained only with the degree of favor which he promised 
himself from the squire on the success of this adventure. 

The servants, who were ordered to secure Adams and 
Joseph as safe as possible, that, the Squire might receive DO 
interruption to his design on poor Fanny, immediately, hy 
tlie poet's advice, tied Adams to one of the bed-posts, as 
they did Joseph on the other side, as soon as they could 
bring him to himself ; and then, leaving them together 
back to hack, and desiring the host not to set them at lib- 
erty, nor to go near them, till he had farther <>nl< | 
" iparted towards their master, but happened t« take ii 
ercnt road from that which the captain had fallen into. 



CHATTER X. 



A DISCOURSE BETWEEN IBB POST AND THE PLAYER j i>F NO 
OTHER USE IN THIS HISTORY BUT TO IH\IM THE UKAI'KR. 

BsrOBl we proceed any farther in this tragedy we shall 
leave Mr. Joseph and Mr. Adams to themselves, and imi- 
tate the wise conductors of tho stage, who in tho midst of 
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a glim action entertain you with some excellent piece d 
satire or humor called a dance. Which piece, indeed, ii 
therefore danced, and not spoke, as it is delivered to the 
audience by persona whose thinking faculty in by most po> 
pli' held to Ii' 1 in their heels ; and to whom, as well as be. 
roea, who think with their hands, Natnre hath on 

■i the wake of conformity, and as they are of ate ta 
.. to bang their hats on. 
The poet, addressing the player, proceeds.! tin: 

discourse all lljc 
i ran ba« 
no good iii'H plays Li evident ; it is from your diseonrage- 
ment of authors. Gentlemen will not wril 
not write, without the expectation <>f fame or profit. <t 
perhaps both. Plays are like trees, which will not grow 
without aomJBhment ; but, like mushrooms, tliey shoot uj> 
IpOOtaneOBsly, as it were, in a rich soil. The muses, like 
vines, may be pruned, but not with a hatchet. The I 
a peevish child, knows not what il desires, and is alwau 
best pleased with a rattle, A farce-writer hat 

; but the} have lost all taste for the sub- 
lime. Though I believe one reason of their depravity is the 
badness of the actors. If a man writes like an -ingel, sir, 
Mows know not how !<• give a sentiment utterance" 
" Not so fast," says the player: ''the modern actors are 
as good at least as their author; .,- nearer 

their illnstriotu predecessors ; and 1 expect a B"oth on the 
stage again sooner than a Shakespeare <>r an Otway ; and 
indeed I may turn your observattoi and) with 

truth say, that the reason no authors are eneonrap 

have uo good new plays." " I h 
the contrary," said the poet; "but I am rorprif 
gn>w so warm; you cannot imagine yourself interested ia 
tins dispute ; I hope yon have a better opini 
than to apprehend 1 souinted at yourself, No, air, if we 
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had six such actors as you, we should sooti rivul the Better- 
tons and Sandfnrds of former times ; for, without a compli- 
t merit to yon, I think it impossible for any one to have 8» 
celled you in most of your parts. Nay, it is solemn truth, 
and I have heard many, and all great judges, express j 
much ; and, you will pardon me if I tell yon, 1 think every 
time I have seen you lately you have constantly acquired 
BOOK new excellence, like a snow hall. You have deceived 
nil' in my estimation of perfection, and have outdone w 
I thought inimitable." " Too an u tittle interested," 
ewered the player, " in what I have said of other poets ; P 
d— u me if there are not manly strokes, aye, whole mens 
in your last tragedy, which at toast equal Shakes|>ean 
There is a delicacy of sentiment, a dignity of oxpre son, i 
it which I will own many of OUT gentlemen ili<! Dot do* 

quate justice to. To confess the truth, they air bad ei gb, 

and I pity an author who is present at the murder of I 
works. " " Nay, it is but seldom that it can happen," 
turned the poet ; " the works of most modern authors, like 
dead-horn children, can tint be murdered. It is such wretched 
half-begotten, half-writ, lifeless, spiritless, low, grovel. 
i t r i <_- stuff, that I almost pity the actor who id obliged to 
get it by heart, which must he almost U difficult (0 remenV 
In r U words in a language yon don't understand." '■ 1 am 
sure," said the player, " if the sentences have little mean- 

»tng when they are writ, when they are spoken tiny have 
less. 1 know scarce one who ever lays an empbaa 
and much less adapts his action to his character. I have seen 
a tender lover in an attitude of fighting with oil Disliws, 
and u hrave hero suing In his enemy with bis SWOrd "> bifl 
hand. I don't care t" abuse my profession, hut ml. ne if 
in my heart I am not inclined to the poet's side.' 1 " It is 
rather generous in you than jut," said the poH ; "and 
though I hate to speak ill of any person's production— 
nay, I never do it, nor will— hut yet, to do justice to llio 
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acton, what could Boot!) or Betterton have made of M 
horrible stuff as Fenton's Mariamne, Frowd's Phflot*, 
or Mallet's Enrydice ; or those low. dirty, lagc-dying* 
speeches, which a fellow ipitig, your D3U 

or Lillo, what was his name, called tragedies f" " Vaj 
well," Bays the player ; " and pray what do yoo think of 
such fellows as Quia and Delano, or that faee-rnakinr 
puppy young Gibber, that ill-looked dog Mackiii 

Mi Mrs, Olive f What work would they make with 
your Shakespeares, Otways, and Lees? How would those 
harmonious tinea of the last come from their tongues I 

" ' No more : (or I disdain 

All pomp when thuu urt by : for be the notee 
or klagi ;ni"l mwii from us, whose grnil* souk* 
Our Itindn fntei ban steor'd another way. 
tfna ■<* tlu? fafwl blidi well pair together. 
Without itim'tur/rim* who our fathers were : 
Fly tu the arliors. grot*, am! flWrj mends ; 
There in soft murmurs interchange our *ouls ; 
Togatinr rlrink the crystal of the stream. 
Or taste the yellow fruit which autumn yields. 
And, when the golden evening colli m home. 
Wing to our downy nests, and sleep till mom.* 

Or how would this disdain of Otway — 

" ' Who'd Ik thai foolish sordid thing called man T ' " 

" Hold ! hold I hold !" said the poet : " Do repeat that 
tender speech in the third act of my play which you made 
such a figure in." " I would willingly," said the player, 
" but I have forgot it." " Aye, you waa not quite perfect 
enough in it when you played it," cries the poet, " or yon 
would have had such an applause as was never given on the 
stage — an applause I was extremely concerned for your los- 
ing." " Sure," says Uib player, " if I remember, that wa* 
hissed more than ai he whole play." 

your speaking it was hissed," said the poet. " My apeak- 
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: it !" ftftEd thi' player. " I mean your not tpeaking it," 
1 Hie poet. "Yon was out, and then they tuMil." 
'They hissed, and then I was out, if I remember,*' au- 
rered the player ; " and I must say this for myself, that 
9 whole audience allowed I did your part justice ; so don't 
f the damnation of your play to my account." " I don't 
iow what you mean by damnation," replied the poet. 
Try, you know it was acted but one night," cried the 
player. " No," said the poet, "you and the whole town 
were enemies ; the pit were all my enemies, fellows that 
would cut my throat, if the fear of hanging did not restrain 
them. All tailors, sir, all tailors." " Why should the 
tailors be so angry with you ?" cries the player. " I sup- 
pose you don't employ so many in making your clothes. " 
" I admit your jest," answered the poet ; " but you re- 
member the affair as well as myself ; you know there was a 
party in the pit and npper gallery that would not suffer it 
to be given out again ; though much, ayo infinitely, the 
majority, all the boxes in particular, wore desirous of it ; 
nay, most of the ladies swore they never would come to the 
house till it was acted again. Indeed, 1 must own their 
policy was good in not letting it be given out ■ ■orWflfl 
time ; for the rascals knew if it bad gone ft second night it 
would have run fifty ; for if ever there was distress in a 
tragedy — I am not fond of my own performance ; but if I 
should tell you what the beat judges said of it — Nor was 
it entirety owing to my enemies neither that it did not si 
ceed on the stage as well as it hath since among the polite 
readers ; foryou can't say it had justice done it by the per- 
formers." " I think," answered the player, " the perform- 
ers did the distress of it justice ; for I am sure wo were in 
distress enough, who were j>elted with oranges all the last 
net ; we all imagined it would have been tho last act of our 
lives." 

The poet, whose fury was now raised, had jnst attempted 
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to auswer when they were interrupted, and an en< 
their di k lident, which, if the reader 

tii.'iit to know, he mnst skip ore* the next chapter, 
a sort of counterpart to this, and contains some of the 
and gravest matters in tie whole book, being a discount 
between Parson Abraham Adams and Mr. Joseph Andre-** 



CHAPTER XT. 

CONTAINING THE RXBOBTAT10K8 OF PARSON ADAMS TO HI* 

FKIKNI) IN AH : ] ,MEI» FOB TDt 

TII'N AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE BEADKB. 

Joseph no sooner came perfectly to himself titan, per- 
- Lis mistress gone, lie bewailed her loss with grant 
which would have pierced any heart but thorn which am 
possessed by some people, and are made of a certain own- 
position, not unlike flint in its hardness and other propcr- 
ties ; for yon may strike fire from them, which will dart 
through the eyes, but they can never distil one 
Water the same way. His own, poor yontli! was of a sofa? 
composition ; and at those words, O my dear Fanny ! " 
my love ! shall I never, in ro ? his eyes over. 

flowed with tears, which would tiave become any hat a here. 
In a word, his despair was more easy to be conceived than 
related. 

Mr. Adams, after many groans, sitting with his back to 
Joseph, began thus in a sorrowful tone : " Yoa cannot 
imagine, my good child, that T entirely blame these fins 
agonies of your grief ; for when misfortunes attack ns by 
surprise, it must require infinitely more learning than yoa 
are master of to resiBt them ; but it is the business of > 
man and a Christian to summon Reason 
can to his aid ; and she will presently teach Mm patience 
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ami submission. Be comforted, therefore, child ; I ggy he 
comforted. It is true, you have loot the prettiest, kindest, 
loveliest, sweetest young woman, one with whom job might 
have expected to have lived in happiness, virtue, arid inno- 
cence ; by whom you might have premised yourself many 
little darlings, who would have been the delight of your 
youth and the comfort of your age. You have not only lost 
her, but have reason to fear the utmost violence which lust 
and power can inflict upon her. Now, indeed, yon may 
easily raise ideas of horror, which might drive you to de- 
spair." " O I ahull run mad 1" cries Joseph. " () that I 
could but command my hands to tear my eyes out and my 
flesh off 1" " If you would use them to such purposes, I 
am glad you can't," answered Adams. " I have Btated your 
misfortune as strong as I possibly can ; but, on the other 
side, yon are to consider you are a Christian, that no acci- 
dent happens to us without the Divine permission, and that 
it is the duty of a man, much more of a Christian, to sub- 
mit. We did not make ourselves ; but the same power 
which made us rules over 08, and we are absolutely at his 
disposal ; he may do with us wliat he pleases, nor have we 
any right to complain. A second reason against our com- 
plaint is our ignorance ; for, as we know not future events, 
so neither can we tell to what purpose any accident tends ; 
and that which at first threatens us with evil may in the end 
produce our good. I should indeed have said our 
ranee is twofold (but I have not at present time to divide 
properly), for, as we know not to what purposo any event 
is ultimately directed, so neither can we affirm from what 
cause it originally sprung. You are a man, and eonne- 
ijiiuiitiy a sinner ; and this may ho a punishment to you for 
your sins ; indeed in this sense it m;iy be esteemed us a 
good, yea, as the greatest good, which satisfies the anger of 
heaven, and averts that wrath which cannot continue 
without our destruction. Thirdly, our impotency of relicv- 
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duty, il 
knowle 
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ing ourselves demonstrates the folly and attmrditv 
complaints ; for w1n.nn do we resist, or agaimt 
we complain, but a power from whose shafts no 
guard ub, no speed can fly '( — a power which leaves w M 
hope but in submission. ' ' "O sir!" cried Joseph, "all 
this is very true, and very fine, and I could hear you all dat 
if I was not so grieved at heart as now I am." " Wo«U 
you take physic," says Adams, " when you are well, ami 
refuse it when you are sick ? Is not comfort to be adma- 
tstered to the afllictcd, and not to those who rejoice or those 
who are at ease J" " O you have not spoken one word o! 
comfort to me yet I" returned Joseph. " No !"* eriat 
Adams ; " what am I then doing '. what can I say to eooe 
fort you ?" " O tell me," cries Joseph, " that Fanny wffl 
escape back to my arms, that they shall again enclose that 
lovely creature, with all her sweetness, all her untainted in- 
nocence about herl" "Why, perhaps you may," crioi 
Adams, " but I can't promise you what's to come. Tea 
must, with perfect resignation, wait the event ; if she be re- 
stored to you again, it is your duty to be thankful, and » 
it is if she be not. Joseph, if you are wise, and truly knuw 
your own interest, you will peaceably and iniietly submit to 
all the dispensations of Providence, being thoroughly •*- 
sured that all the misfortunes, how great soever, which hap- 
pen to the righteous, happen to them for their own good. 
Nay, it is not your interest only, but your duty, to abstain 
from immoderate grief, which if you indulge, you are not 
worthy the name of a Christian." He spoke these bK 
words with an accent a little severer than usual, upon 
wluch Joseph begged hhn not to be angry, saying he mis- 
took him if he thought lie denied it was liis duty, for he 
had known that long ago. " What signifies knowing your 
duty, if you do not perform it !" answered Adams. ** Your 
knowledge increases your guilt. O Joseph ! 1 
-il had this stubbornness in your mind.' 
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replied, " lie fancied he misunderstood liim ; which I a 
sure you," says he, *' you do, if you imagine I endOTOf to 
grieve; upon my soul I don't." Adams rebuked bun for 
swearing, and then proceeded to enlarge on the folly of 
grief, telling him all the wise men mid philoBopaeiB, btbb 
among the heathens, had written against it, quoting several 
passages from Seneca, and the consolation, which, though 
it was not Cicero's, was, he said, as good almost as any of 
his works ; and concluded all by hinting that immoderate 
grief in tluB case might incense that power wliieh alone 
could restore him his Fanny. This reason, or indeed rather 
the idea which it raised of the restoration of his mistress, 
had more effect than all which the pUMD had said be- 
fore, and for a moment abated bis agonies ; but when his 
fears Hutti.'iuntly set before his eyes the danger that poor 
(mature was in, his grief returned again with repeated vio- 
lence, nor could Adams in the least assuage it ; though it 
may be doubted in his behalf whether Socrates himself 
could have prevailed any better. 

They remained some time in silence, and gHMBfl ud 
sighs issued from them both ; at length Joseph hurst out 
into the following soliloouj* : 

" Tes, I will bear ttJP somim like n iimn, 
Bui I must nlso fuel them as u man. 
I cannot liut nmsmbn such things wurc. 
And wcru must duar to me." 

Adams asked him what stuff that was lie repeated ? To 
Which lie answered, they were some lines be had gotten by 
heart out of u play. " Aye, there is notlung but 1 
ism to be learned from plays," replied he. " I never heard 
of any plays fit for a Christian to read but Cato and the 
Conscious Zovers; and, I must own, in the latter there are 
some things almost solemn enough for a sermon." But wo 
shall now leave them a little, and impure after the subject 
of their conversation. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

KOEfc aDVlNTUKBB, WHICH WE HOPE WILL AS MCCO FLEtfl 

as Btmndsi the k cades. 

Nhituke the facetious dialogue which passed be t ween the 
poet and the player, nor the grave and truly solemn 
course of Mr. Adams, will, we conceive, make tj 
Sufficient amende for the anxiety which in 
on the account of poor Fanny, whom we left in so deplof*- 
ble a condition. We shall therefore now proceed to the »- 
Winn of what happened to thai b> ''"cent 

gin after she felt into the wicked I Main. 

The man-of-war, having conveyed his charming prea? 
oat of the inn a little before day, made the iitin-- 
tii'u in his power towards, the squire's honee, where Hut 
id lieate creature was to be offered up a sacrifice to the Iwt 
ofaraviaher. Me was not only deal >•■ ■ 
and entreaties on the road, hot aeeoated her ears with in- 
purities which, having been never before accustomed la 
them, she. happily for herself very little i 
last he changed his imtc, and attempted to soothe and mol- 
lify her by setting forth the splendor and luxury whkb 
would be her fortune with a man who would have the in- 
chnation, and power too, to give her whatever her utractf 
wishes could desire ; and told her be doubled not 
would soou look kinder on him, as the ii 
happiness, and despise that pitiful fellow whom 1 1 
ranee only could make her fond of. She answered she knew 
not whom lie meant ; she never was fond of any pitiful fel- 
low. " Are you affronted, madam," says he, " at nay call- 
ing him so ? But « hat better can be said of one 
cry, notwithstanding your fondness for him t" 
turned that tiiu did not understand him : that the man had 
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i her fellow-servant, and she believed whs as honest a 
mature as any alive; but as for fondness for men — "I 
-Hut ye," cries the captain, "wo shall find nwiirnn to 
rsnade you to ho fond; and I advise you to yield to gen- 
e ones, for you may be assured that it is not in your power, 
i any straggles whatever, in pnurn your virginity two 

urnrs longer. It will be yoor interes loneent, for the 

■ouire will be nnn-h kinder to yon if he enjoys you willingly 
j by force." At which words she began to call aloud 
r assistance (for it wiis now open day), but finding none, 
.he lifted her eyes to heaven, and supplicated the Divine 
sistanco to preserve her innocence. The captain told her 
f she persisted in her vociferation he would find I mows 
of stopping her month. And now the poor wretch, per- 
ron htg no hopes of succor, abandoned herself lo despair, 
[king out the name of Joseph ! Joseph ! a river of 
tears ran down her lovely cheeks and wet the handkerchief 
which covered her bosom. A horsemim How appeared hi 

Ifae road, upon whieb die captain threatened her violently 
complained; however, the moment they approached 
eaob other she heggi'd liini witli the ntmoat earnest 

rrHi'vu :i distressed creature who WSJ in thfl hands of | r'av- 

E&her. The fellow stopped at these words, bat the espl tin 
assured him it w:is his wife, and that be Was carrying her 

! ■ From her adulterer, which so satisfied the follow, wh* 

WSB an old one (and perhaps a married one too), thai bo 

wished him a good journey, and rode on. He was no sooner 
passed than the captain abused her violently for breaking bis 
commands, and threatened to g;ig her, when two more horse- 
men, armed with pistols, came into the road just 
them. She again solicited their assistance, and tin 
told the same story as before. l r |>ou which one said <>> the 
other, " That's aehnrming wench, Jaek ; I wish I had been 
in the fellow's place, whoever lie is." But the other, in- 
stead of answering him, cried out, " Zounds, I know her 
J A-,, 
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and then turning to her, said, " Sure yon are not 

ill I" "Indeed, indeed, I am," she cried — ' 
John 1 1 know you now — heaven hath sent yoa to in;* 
sistance, to deliver me from this wicked man, who h> carry- 
ing me away for his rile purposes — O, for God's mko, ne- 
cue me from liim 1" A fierce dialogue immediately earned 
between the captain and these two men, who, being both 
tinned with pistols, and the chariot which they itpwdfl 
being now arrived, the captain saw both force and strata- 
gem were vain, and endeavored to make his escape, in 
which, however, ho could not succeed- The gentleman who 
rode in the chariot ordered it to stop, and with an air •■:' 
authority examined into the merits of the cause ; of which 
Udng advertised hy Fanny, whose credit was confirmed f.< 
the fellow who knew her, ho ordered the captain, who wae 
all bloody from his encounter at the inn, to be conveyed tc 
a prisoner behind the chariot, and very gallantly took Fanny 
into it ; for, to say the tnith, this gentleman (who waa i» 
oilier than the celebrated Mr. Peter Pounce, and who pre- 
ceded the Lady Booby only a few miles, by sotting out ear- 
lier in the morning) was a very gallant person, and hived a 
pretty girl better than an j Eds own money or 

the money of other people* 

The chariot now proceeded towards the inn, which, * 
Fanny was informed, lay in their . 
at that very time while the poet and player were d 
bolowBtaire, and Adams and Joseph wore discoursing back 
to back above ; just at that period to which we I 
them both in the two preceding chapters the chariot stopped 
at the door, and in an instant Fanny, leaping from it, rai 
up to her Joseph. O reader ! conceive if thou coast the 
joy wliicli fired the breasts of these lovers on th» meeting ; 
and if thy own heart doth not sympathetically assist thee 

conception, 1 pitj 
let the hard-hearted villain know this, that then is a plots- 
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arc in a tender sensation beyond any which he is capable 
tasting. 

Peter, being informed by Fanny of the presence of 
Adams, stopped to see him, and receive his homage; for, 
as Peter was an hypocrite, a sort of people whom Mr. 
Adams never saw through, the one paid tiiat respect to his 
securing goodness which the other believed to be paid to 
liis riches j hence Mr. Adams was so much his favorite that 
he once lent him four pounds thirteen shillings and i 
pence to prevent his going to jail, on no greater security 
than a bond and judgment, which probably he would have 
made no nee of, though the money has not been (as it was) 
paid exactly at the time. 

It is not perhaps easy to describe the figure of Adairm ; 
he had risen in euch a hurry that he had on neither 
8, garters, nor stockings ; nor had he taken from his 
Lead a red spotted handkerchief which by night bound his 
wig, that was turned inside out, around his head. He had 
on his torn cassock and Iris great-coat ; but as the remainder 
of his cassock hung down below his great-coat, so did a 
email stripe of white, or rather whitish, linen appear below 
that; to which we may add the several colors which ap- 
peared on his face, where along piss-bnrnt beard served to 
retain the liquor of the stone-pot, and that of a blacker hue 
which distilled from the mop. Tide figure, which Fanny 
had delivered from his captivity, was no sooner spied by 
Peter than it disordered the composed gravity of his mus- 
cles; however, he advised him immediately to make him- 
eclf clean, nor would accept his homage in that pickle. 

The poet and player no sooner saw the captain in cap- 
tivity than they began to consider of their own safety, of 
which Bight presented itself as the only mHD>; thej 
therefore both of them mounted the poet's horse, and made 
thr mott expeditious retreat in their pmver. 

The host, who well knew Mr. Pounce, and the Ltdj 
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! ivory, was not a little surprised at tin* dm 
the scene ; dot was Ids con fusion modi helped by his 
who was now just risen, and having heard from him ti« 
account of what had passed, comforted him with a c 
umber of fools and blockheads; asked him why hi -iU 
not consult her, and told him he would never Ivavo fidlow- 
In- the nonsensical dictates of his own numskull till she awl 
her family were ruined. 

Joseph, being informed of the captain's arrival, and ***■ 
Fanny now in safety, quitted Iter a moment, and 
_- downstairs, went directly to him, and stripping 
«>1F bib coat, challenged him to tight ; but the captain re- 
fused, saying he did not understand boxing;. lit- thm 
grasped a cudgel in one hand, and catching the eapL-iin by 
the collar with the other, gave him a meet severe drubbing, 
and ended with telling him he had now had some revenge 
fur what his dear Fanny had Buffered. 

When Mr. Pounce had a little regaled himself v : 
provision which he had in his chariot, and Mr. Ad 
put on the best appearance his clothes would til 
IVunce ordered the captain into his presence, for ho said he 
was guilty of felony, and the next justice of peace 
commit him ; but the servants (whose appetite for revenue 
is soou satisfied), being sufficiently contented with : I ■ 
hing which Joseph had inflk-ited on him, and 
deed of no very moderate kind, had suffered him to 
which he did, threatening a severe revenge against Joseph, 
which I have never heard he thought proper to take. 

The mistress of the house made her voluntary appearance 
l>efore Mr. Pounce, and with a thousand courtesies ;, 
" She hoped his honor would pardon her husband, who 
was a very nonsense man, for the sake of hi* poor 
that indeed if he could l*e mined alone, she 
willing of it ; for because as why, his worship Very well 
knew he deserved it j hut she had three poor email children. 
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■who were not capable to get their own living ; ami if" 't 
husband was sent to jail, they must all come to the pariich 
for she waa a poor weak woman, continually a-bin :lii' : 
and had no tune to work for them. She therefore hope! 
his honor would take it into his worship's consideration, 
and forgive her husband this timo, for she was sure he 
never intended any harm to man, woman, or child ; and 
if it. was not for that blockhead of his own, the man in some 
things was well enough ; for she had hud three children by 
him in less than three years, and was almost ready to cry out 
tht 1 fourth time." She would have proceeded in this mau- 
ncr much longer had not Peter stopped her tongue l>y 
telling her he had nothing to say to her husband nor her 
neither. So, as Adams and the rest had assured her of for- 
giveness, she cried and courtcsicd out of the room. 

Mr. Pounce waB desirous that Fanny shonld continue her 
journey with liim in the chariot ; but she absolutely refused, 
saying she would rido behind Joseph on a horse which ono 
of Lady Booby's servants bad equipped him with. But 
alas ! when the horse appeared, it was found to bo no other 
than that identical beast which Mr. Adams had left behind 
him at the inn, and which these honest fellows, who knew 
him, had redeemed. Indeed, whatever horse they bad pro- 
vided fur Joseph, they would have prevailed with bin to 
mount none — no, not even to ride before his beloved Fanny 
till the parson was supplied ; much loss would he deprive 
1 1 i l-- liirnd of the beast which belonged to him, and which 
be knew the moment he saw, though Adams did not ; bow- 
ever, when bo was reminded of the affair, and told that 
they had brought the horse with them which he left behind 
be answered, Bless me t and so I did. 

Adams was very desirous that Joseph and Fanny should 
mount his horse, and deelured lie could very easily walk 
home. " If I walked alone," says he, " I would wage a 
shilling that the pedestrian outstripped the equestrian trav- 
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to lake the company of a j 
hour Inter." One of the \ 
wke him at his word, anil i 



a?* ho would ; this proposal vw answer*] 

ook and a peremptory refusal by Joseph, 

., ranny up in li is arms, averred ho Would 

twine En that manner than take away Mr. 

■ tad permit him to walk on foot. 
.naps, render, thou hast seen a contuet between two 
, guicUy decided, though th*y hare 
arted they WOold Dot eat such a nice n.orecl,*nd 
pting it, l.»t in reality hoth 
i i J desirous to swallow it themselves. Do not there- 
fore oonelndfl hence that tin* dispute would have corne to* 
speedy decision, for hero both parties were heartily in ear- 
nest, and it is very probable they wnuld have remained in 
the inn-yard to this day had not the good Peter Pounce 
put a stop to it ; for, finding ho had no longer hopes of 
satisfying his old appetite wiih Fanny, and being deeiront 
of having some one to whom lie might communicate hit 
grandeur, he told the parson he would convey him home in 
his chariot. This favor was by Adams, with many bow* 
and acknowledgments, accepted, though he afterwards said 
" ho ascended the chariot rather that he might not offend 
than from any desire of riding in it, for that in his heart ho 
preferred the pedestrian even to the vehicular exp< 
All matters being now settled, the chariot, in which rode 
Adams and Pounce, moved forwards ; and Joseph having 
borrowed a pillion from the host, Fanny had just seated Iter- 
self thereon, and had laid hold of the girdle which her 
lover wore for that purpose, when the wise beast, who con- 
cluded that one at a time was sufficient, that two to ons 
were odds, etc., discovered much uneasiness at his double 
load, and begau to consider his hinder as his ft 
ing the direct contrary way to that which 
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ieh is called forward*. 
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Nor could Joseph, with all his horsemanship, pan 
t<i advance ; but, withont having any regard to the I>"' ,|l 
part of the lovely girl which was on his back, lie used tfi '■ 
agitations that, had not one of the men coino immodiati* 
to her assistance, she had, in plain English, tumbled bacr 
wards on the ground. ThiB inconvenience was presently 
nmedfed by an exchange of horses ; and then Fanny befog 
again placed on her pillion, on a better-natured and gam* 
what a better-fed boast, tho parson's horse, finding he had 
no longer odds to contend with, agreed to inarch ; and the 
whole procession set forwards for Booby -hall, where they 
arrived in a few hours without any thing remarkablo hap- 
pening on tho road, natal it was a curiouB dialogue be- 
tween the parson and tho steward, which, to use tho lan- 
guage of a late Apologist, a pat. turn to all biographers, 
" waitd for tho reador in tho next chapter." 



CHAPTER XIII. 
a frtrciona dialogue which pahseii between mr, Abraham 

ADAMS AND MR. PETER POUNCE, BETTER WORTH RKAIHNO 
THAN AI.I. THE WOKKH OF IXJLLEY CMBEtt AND MANY 
OTHERS. 

The chariot had not proceeded far before Mr. Adams 
observed it was a very fine day. " Aye, and a very fine 
country too," answered Pounce. " I should think so 
more," returned Adams, " if I had not lately (ravelled over 
the Downs, which I take to exceed this and all other pros- 
poets in the universe." " A fig for prospects !" answered 
Pounce ; " one acre here is worth tea there ; and for iny 
own part, I have no didight in tho prospect of any land but 
my own." "Sir," said Adams, '"yon can indulge your- 
self with many fine prospects of that kind." " I thank 
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-r.lier, " with whl 
jji ; I have a little, Mr. 
ji good as I can." Adams 
tiont charity were nothing worth ; for 
essing only to him who made them * 
.»." "Yon and 1," said PV: 
j« of charity. I own, as it is generally used, 
G word, nor do I think it becomes; a 
; it is a mean, panon-Uko quality, though I 
jt infer many parsons have it WHt] 
.S, " my definition of charity is, ;i gCOMHMB dispos- 
. to relieve the distressed. " " There is something is 
.iat definition," answered Peter, " which I like well 
enough ; it is, as you say, a disposition, and does not to 
much consist in the act as in the disposition to do it. Bat 
alas I Mr. Adams, who are meant by the distressed I Be- 
lieve me, the distresses of mankind arc mostly imaginary, 
and it would lie rather folly than goodness to relieve them." 
" Sure, sir," replied Adams, " hanger and thirst, cold and 
nakedness, and other distresses which attend the poor, am 
never be said to be imaginary evils." " How can any man 
complain of hunger," said Peter, " in a country where such 
excellent salads are to lie gathered in almost cut;, 
of thirst, where every river and stream produce such de- 
licious potations ? And as for cold and nakedness, they are 
evils introduced by luxury and custom A man naturally 
wants clothes no more than a horse or any other animal ; 
and there are whole nations who go wit] 
these arc tilings perhaps which you, who ■■ 
world—" " You will pardon me, sir," returned 
" I have read of tlieGymnosophists." " A plague 
Jehosapbats I" cried Peter; "the greatest fault 
constitution is the provision made for the poor, 
that perhaps made for Borne others. Sir,] Em 
estate which doth nut contribute almost as much 
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the poor as to the land-tax ; and I do assure yon I expect 
to come myself to the parish in the end.'' To which 
Adams giving a dissenting smile, Peter thai proceeded ; 
" I faney, Mr. Adams, you are one of those who Imagine I 
am a lump of money ; for there are many who, I fancy, ho- 
Here that not only my pockets, bat my whole clothes, are 
lined with bank-bills ; but I assure you, you are all mis- 
taken ; I am not the man the world esteems me. If I can 
hold my head above water it is all I can. I have injured 
myself by purchasing. I have been too liberal of my 
money. Indeed, I fear my heir will find my affairs in a 
worse situation than they arc reputed to be. Ah ! he will 
have reason to wish I bad loved money more and land less. 
Pray, my good neighbor, where should I have that quantity 
of riches the world is so liberal to bestow on me t Where 
conld I possibly, without I had stole it, acquire Buch a treas- 
ure?" " Why, truly,' 1 says Adams, " I have been always 
of your opinion ; I have wondered as well as yourself with 
what confidence they could report such things of yen winch 
have to me appeared as mere ini possibilities ; for you know, 
sir, and I have often heard yon say it, that your wealth is 
of your own acquisition ; and can it be credible that iu 
your short, time you should have amassed such a heap of 
treasure as these people will have you worth ? Indeed, had 
you inherited an estate like Sir Thomas Booby, which bad 
descended in your family for many generations, they aright 
have had a color for their assertions. " " Why, what, do 
they say I am worth ?" cries Peter with a malicious sneer. 
" Sir," answered Adams, " I have heard some aver you 
are not worth less than twenty tnOlWTlfl pounds." At 
which Peter frowned. "Nay, sir,"' said Adams, "you 
ask me only the opinion of others ; for my own part, I have 
always denied it, nor did 1 ever believe you could p 
be worth half that Bum." " However, Mr. Adams," add 
he, squeezing him by the baud, " I would not sell them all 
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I am worth for double that sum ; and as to what you be- 
lieve, or they believe, I care not a fig, no not a fart. I am 
not poor because you think mo so, nor because you attempt 
to undervalue me in the country. I know the envy of 
mankind very well ; but. I thank heaven I am above them. 
It is true, my wealth is of my own acquisition. I have not 
an estate, like Sir Thomas Booby, that has descended in my 
family through many generations ; but I know heirs of encii 
estates who are forced to travel abont the country like some 
people in torn cassocks, and might be glad to accept of a 
pitiful curacy for what I know. Yes, sir, as shabby fel- 
lows as yourself, whom no man of my figure, without that 
vice of good nature about him, would suffer to ri 
chariot with him." " Sir," said Adams, " I value- • 
chariot of a rush ; and if I had known yon had intended to 
affront me, I would have walked to the world's end on foot 
ere I would have accepted a place in it. However, sir, I 
will soon rid you of that inconvenience ;" and so saving, 
he opened the chariot door, without calling to the coach- 
man, and leaped out into the highway, forgetting to take his 
hat along with him, which, however, Mr. Ponnoe threw 
after him with great violence. Joseph and Fanny stopped 
to ben him company the rest of tho way, which wae not 
above a mile. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE AltUIVAt. OF I.AHY BOOBY AND THE KEfiT A 



The coach and six, in which Lady Booby rode, overtook 
the other travellers as they entered the parish. She no sooner 
saw Joseph than her cheeks glowed with red, and immedi- 
ately after became as totally pale. She had in her surprise- 
almost stopped her coach, but recollected herself tinnly 
enough to prevent it. She entered the parish amidst the 
ringing of bells and the acclamations of the poor, who were 
rejoiced to sec their patroness returned after so long an 
absence, during which time all her rents had been drafted 
to Lo&doit, without a shilling being spent among them, 
which tended not a little to their utter impoverish ing ; fur 
if the court would be severely missed in such a city as Lon- 
don, how much more most the absence of a person of great 
fortune be felt in a little country village, for whose inhabit- 
ants such a family finds a constant employment and supply, 
and with the offals of whoso table the infirm, aged, and in- 
fant poor are abundantly fed, with a generosity which hath 
scarce a visible effect on their benefactors' pockets I 

But if their interest inspired so public a joy into every 
countenance, how much more forcibly did the affection 
which they bore Parson Adams operate upon all who beheld 
hia return ! They flocked about him like dutiful children 
round an indulgent parent, and vied with each other in dem- 
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onstrations of duty and love. The parson on his side s 
every am hy the hand, inquiring heartily after the health* 
of nil that were alteent, of their children and relation*, and 
expressed a satisfaction in his face which nothing but beneve- 
lence made happy hy its objects could infuse. 

Nor did Joseph and Fanny want a hearty welcome from 
all who saw them. In short, no three persons could 1m 
more kindly received, as indeed none ever more deserved 
to he universally beloved. 

Adams carried his fellow-travellers home U> his home, 
where he insisted on their partaking whatever his wife, 
whom, with his children, he fonnd in health and joy, conk! 
provide, where wc shall leave them enjoying perfect hap- 
pmen over a homely meal to view scenes of greater splen- 
dor, but infinitely lees bliss. 

Our more intelligent readers will doubtless suspect, by 
thifl second appearance of I-ady Booby on the stage, that all 
was not ended by the dismission of Joseph ; and to be hon- 
est with them, they are in the right ; the arrow bad pierced 
than she imagined ; nor was the wonml so easily Ut 
1. The removal of the object soon cooled her rage, 
but it had a different effect on her love ; that departed with 
his person, hut this remained lurking in her mind with life 
image. Restless, interrupted slumters, and confused, hor- 
ribta dreams were her portion the first night. In the mora- 
ing fancy painted her a more delicious scene, bed 
hide, not delight, her ; for before she conld reach the 
promised happiness it vanished, and left her to curve, not 
bless, the vision. 

She started from her sleep, lier imagination being all on 
fire with the phantom, when, Ik r eves accidentally glancing 

I towards the spot where yesterday the real Joseph bad stood, 
that little circumstance raised his idea in the HvcP. 
ors in her memory. Each look, each word, each gesture 
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could not abate. Nay, she imputed that to his youth, his 
folly, his awe, his religion, to every thing but what would 
instantly have produced contempt, want of passion fur the 
sex, or that which would have Mined bar hatred, want of 
liking to her. 

Reflection then hurried her further, and told her she must 
M6 1 1 1 1 h beautiful youth no more ; nay, suggested to her 
that she herself had dismissed him for no other fault than 
probably that of too violent an awe and (aspect for herself, 
and which she ought rather to havt.- esteemed a merit, the 
effects of which were besides so easily and surely to have 
been removed ; she then blamed, she cursed, the lu 
ness of her temper ; her fury m vented all OH herself, and 
Joseph appeared innocent in her eyes. Her pa 
length grew so violent that it forced bar on seeking relief, 
and now she thought of recalling him ; bnt prido forbade 
that — pride, which soon drove all Softer passions from her 
soul, and represented to her the meanness of him she was 
fond of. Tliat thought soon began to obscure his beauties ; 
contempt succeeded next, and then disdain, which presently 
brtrodneed her hatred of the creature who had given her so 
milch ancarinceo. These enemies of Joseph had no sooner 
taken possession of her mind than they insinuated to her a 
t!i-ni -;nid things in his disfavor — every thing but dislike of 
her person, a thought which, as it would have been intol- 
erable to boar, she checked the moment it endeavored to 
arise. Revenge came now to her assistance ; and she con- 
sidered her dismission of him, stripped, and without a char- 
acter, with the utmost pleasure. She rioted in the Barer*] 
kinds of misery which her imagination Kuggested in her 
might be his fate ; and, with a smile composed of anger, 
mirth, and scorn, viewed him in the rags in which her 
faney had dressed him. 

Mrs. Slipslop being summoned, attended her mistress, 
who had bow in bar own opinion totally nibdnad tins pas- 
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don. Whilst she wu dressing she asked if that fellow lad 
been turned any according to her orders. Sli pslttp an- 
swered, she had told her ladyship so (as indeed she h*d> 
" And how did he behave !" rajaied the lady. 
madam," cries Slipslop, "in such a manner that infected 
even-body who saw him. The poor tad had but little wap* 
to receive, for he constantly allowed bis father and mother 
half hia income ; bo that, wlien your ladyship's livery ws» 
stripped of!, he had not wherewithal to buy a oat, and 
must have gone naked if one of the footmen had not m- 
commodnted him with ouo ; and whilst he wai standing ia 
his shirt (and, to eay troth, he was an amorous figure), being 
told your ladyship would not give him a character, he 
and said he had done nothing willingly to offend ; 
that, for liia part, he Bhonld always give your ladyship t 
good character wherever he went ; and ho prayed God to 
bless you, for yon was the beet of Ladies, though Ids ene- 
mies had set you against him. I wish you hsd not turned 
him away, for I believe you have not a fait hf oiler servant 
in the house." " How came you, then," replied the lady, 
" to advise me to turn him away I" " I, madam I" said 
Slipslop ; " I am sure you will do me the justice to say I 
did all in my power to prevent it ; hut I saw your ladyship 
was angry, and it is not the business of us upper servants 
to hint or fear on these occasions." " And was it n 
audacious wretch I" cried the lady, " who made me angry I 
Was it not your tittle-tattle, in which I believe you belied 
the poor fellow, which incensed me against him i lie may 
thank you for all that hath happened ; and 60 may I for the 
loss of a good servant, and one who probably had more 
merit than all of you. Poor fellow I I am charmed with 
his goodness to his parents. "Why did not you tell me of 
that, but suffer me to dismiss so good a creature without a 
character \ I see the reason of your whole behavior now 
well as your complaint ; yon Was jealous of the 
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"I jealous!" said Slipslop; "I assure you I look upon 
myself as Ins betters; I ain not meat for a footman, I hope." 
These words threw the lady into a violent passion, and she 
sent Slipslop from her presence, who departed, tossing her 
nose, and crying, "Marry come np I there are some people 
more jealous than I, I believe." Her lady affected not to 
henr thu words, though in reality she. did, and understood 
them too. Now ensued a second conflict, so liko the 
former that it might savor of rejietition to relate it minutely. 
It may suffice- to say that Lady Booby found good reason to 
doubt whether she had so absolutely conquered her passion 
as she had flattered herself; and in order to accomplish it 
<jnitc, took a resolution, more common tlian wise, to retire 
iin mediately into the country. The reader hath lung ago 
soon the arrival of Mrs. Slipslop, whom no pcrtness could 
make her mistress resolve to part with; lately, that of Mr. 
Potmce, her forerunners ; and, lastly, that of the lady her- 
self. 

The morning after her arrival being Sunday, she went to 
church, to the great surprise of everybody, who wondered 
to see her ladyship, Iwing no very constant church-woman, 
there so suddenly upon her journey, Joseph was likewise 
there; and I have heard it was remarked that she fixed her 
eyes on bun much more than on the parson ; but this I be- 
lie', i: tu be only a malicious rumor. "When the prayers 
were ended Mr. Adams stood up, and with a kmd mhos 
pronounced, " I publish the bans of marriage between 
Joseph Andrewsand Frances Goodwill, both of this pariah," 
etc. Whether this had any effect on Lady Booby or no, 
wliu was then in her pew, which the congregation could n.it 
hec into, I could never discover; hut certain it is that in 
about a quarter of an hour she stood up, and directed bet 
that part of the chureli where the women Bet, IDd 

persisted in looking that way daring the remainder of the 

sermon in so scrutinizing a manner, and with so angry a 
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countenance, thai most of the women were afraid i 
I at them, The moment she retained homo b 
for Slipslop into her chamber, and told hfll 
uli.it that impudent fellow Joseph did in thai pa 
Open wlnrli Slipslop gave her an account i 
Adams with him on the road, lad likewise the ndvi 
with Fanny. At the relation Of which the lady oftee 
changed her countenance ; and when she had heard all, she 
ordered Mr. Adams into her presence, to whom she behaved 
as the reader will see in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 



A niAtoocE between mk. akkaiiam adams utd i.apt boost. 

Mi;. Adam wm not far off, for he was drinking her lady- 
ship's health below in a cup of her ale. He no sooner came 
before her than she began in the following manner : " I 
wonder, fir. after the many great obligation! von have bad 
to this family" (with all which the reader hath in the course 
of this history been minutely acquainted), 
ungratefully show any respect to a fellow who liath bora 
turned out of it for his misdeeds. Nor doth it, I can tell yon, 
sir, become a man of your character to run about the coun- 
try with an idle fellow and wench. Indeed, as for the girl, 
1 know no harm of tier. Slipslop telli DM she was 
formerly bred up in my house, and behaved as site ought, 
till she hankered after thia fellow, and he spoiled her. 
Nay, she may still, perhaps, do very well, if he will let her 
alone. Ton arc therefore doing a monstrous thing in en- 
deavoring to procure a match between these two , 

ill lie the ruin of them both." " Madam," amid 
Adams, " if your ladyship will bat hear me speak, I pn»;.si 
I never heard any harm of Mr. Joseph Andrews ; if I had, I 
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should tiiive corrected him for it; fori never have, nor 
will, encourage the faults of those under my euro. As for 
tin: young woman, I assure your ladyship I have as good ID 
opinion of her BB your ladyship yourself or any other can 
have. She is the sweetest-tempered, honeslest, worthiest 
]NMtDg creature ; indeed, as to her beauty, I do not c 
mend her on that account, though all men allow she 
handsomest woman, gentle or simple, that ever appeared in 
the parish. *' " Von are very iiu] KMt.itu^Tit, ' " says she, ' 
talk such fulsome stuff to me. It is mighty becoming 
truly in a clergyman to trouble himself about handsome, 
women, and you are a delicate judge of beauty, no doubt. 
A HMD who hath lived all his lift; in such a parish as this is 
B ran judge ot beauty ! Ridiculous ! lieauty indeed ! a 
Country wench a beauty ! I shall be nek win-never 1 hoar 
beaut; mentioned again. And bo this wench is to stock the 
■ tth beauties, I hope. But, air, Dor poor arc (nUMF* 
■ ly ; I will have no more vagabonds settled 
In iv." •' Mm lam,'' says Adams, " your ladyship is 
offended with me, I protest, without any reason. This 
couple were desirous to consummate long ago, and [dis- 
tended them from it ; nay, I may venture to say, I believe 
I was the sole cause of their delaying it." " Well," says 
■he, " and you did very wisely and honestly too, notwith- 
standing she is the greatest beauty m the parish." " And 
now, madam," continued he, " I only perform my office to 
Mr. Joseph,'' " Pray, don't mister such fellows to me," 
cries the lady. " He," said the parson, " with the consent 
of Fanny, before my face, put in the bans." "Yes," 
answered the lady, " I suppose the slut is forward enough ; 
Slipslop tells me how her head runs on fellows ; that is ono 
of her beauties, I suppose. Bnt if they have put in the 
bans, [ desire you will publish them no more without my 
orders." "■ Madam," cries Adams, " if any one pots in a 
sufficient caution, and assigns a proper reason against, them, 
J A-,j 
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' I tell you a 






vagabond, 

bring a nest of beggars into the parish ; it will make ns but 
little amends that they will bo beauties." *' Madam, ** an- 
swered Adams, " with the utmost submission to yonr lady- 
ship, I have been informed by lawyer Scout that any per- 
eon who serves a year gains a settlement in the parish when: 
lie serves." "Lawyer Scout," replied the lady, " is an 
impudent coxcomb ; I will have no lawyer Scoot interfere 
with me. I repeat to you again, 1 will have no more in- 
cumbrances brought on us ; so I desire you will proceed nu 
farther." "Madam," returned Adams, "I would obey 
ivsliip in every thing that is lawful ; but surely the 
being poor is no reason against their marrying. 
God forbid there should be any such law ! The poor hate 
little share enough of this world already ; it worth! bo liar- 
barons indeed to deny them the common privileges and 
innocent enjoyment* which nature indulges to the animal 
creation." "Since you understand yourself no butter, " 
cries the lady, " nor the respect due from such as you to a 
woman of my distinction, than to affront my ears by such 
loose discourse, I shall mention but one short word ; it u 
my orders to you that yon publish those bans no more ; 
and if you dare, I will recommend it to your master, the 
doctor, to discard yon from his service. I will, dr, not- 
withstanding your poor family ; and then yon and the 
greatest beauty in the parish may go and beg together." 
" Madam," answered Adams, " I know not what your lady- 
ship means by the terms master and service. I am in the 
service of a Master who will never discard roc for doing my 
duty ; and if the doctor (for indeed I have never bean able 
to pay for a license) tliinks proper to torn me from my 
cure, God will provide me, I hope, another. At least, my 
family, as well as myself, have hands ; and he will prosper, 
I doubt not, our endeavors to get our bread honestly with 
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Stem. Whilst my conscience is pure, I shall never fear 
what man can do nnto me." " I condemn my humility," 
said the lady, " for demeaning myself to converse with 
yon so long. I shall take other measures, for I Bee you 
we a confederate with them. But the sooner you leave me 
the better ; and I shall give orders that my doors may no 
longer be open to you. I will suffer no parsons who ran 
about the country with beauties to be entertained here." 
" Madam, 19 said Adams, " I shall enter into no persons' 
doors against their will ; but I am assured, when you have 
inquired farther into thin matter, you will applaud, not 
blame, my proceeding ; and so I humbly take my lean [" 
which be did with many bows, or at least many attempts at 
a bow. 

CHAPTER in. 

WHAT PASSETi BETWEEN TITR LADY AND LAWYER 8CODT. 

In the afternoon the lady sent for Mr. Scout, whom ah< 
attacked most violently for intorineiMiirii,' wit.li her ser- 
vants, which he denied, and indeed with truth, for he hod 
only asserted accidentally, and porhaptt rightly, that a year's 
service gained a settlement ; and so far ho owned he might 
have formerly informed the pajeon and believed it was law. 
" I am resolved," eaid the lady, "to have no dii 
servants of mine settled here ; and so, if this be your law, 
I shall send to another lawyer." Scout Baid, " If she sent 
to a hundred lawyers, not one or all «i ■asm could alter the 
law. The utmost that was in the power "f a lawyer was 
to prevent the law's taking effect ; and that he himself 
could do for her ladyship as well as any other ; and I bf> 
liivi," says he, " madam, your laavsnip, not being con- 
versant in these matters, hath mistaken a difference ; for I 
asserted only that, a man who served a year was settled. 
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Now there is a material difference between Iwing sett 
law and settled in fact ; and as I affirmed generally I 
n-'itk'il, ntd law la preferable to fact, my a 
bo understood in law and not in fact. And 
madam, we admit he was settled in law, what nse v 
make of it '. how doth that relate to fact ? He is not s 
in fact ; and if he he not settled in fact, he is not an inhab- 
itant ; and if he is not an inhabitant, he is not of tins par- 
ish ; and then undoubtedly he ought not to be ]<< 
here ; for Mr. Adams hath told me your ladyship's [ 
lire, and the reason, wliieb is a very good one, to | 
tardenbtg ns with the poor; we have too many a 
and I think we onght to Lave an act to hang or t 
half of them. If we can prove in evidence that he i 
settled in fact, it is another matter. What I said i 
Adams was on a supposition that he was settled in fact ; 
Indeed, if that was thecase, I should doubt." ** Don't 
me your facts and your ifs," said the lady ; " I don't ■ 
derstand your gibberish ; you take UM much upon yon, and 
are very impertinent, in pretending to direct in this parish ; 
and yon shall be taught better, I assure yon yoa shall 
But aa to the wench, I am resolved she shall not settle 
here ; I will not suffer such beauties as these to prodoce chil- 
dren for us to keep." " Bcanties, indeed 1 your 1 
is pleased to be merry, " answered Scout. " Mr. . 
described her so to me," said the lady. " Pray, i 
sort of duwdy is it, Mr. Scout?" "The i 
almost I ever beheld ; a poor dirty drab ; your ladyship 
Dover b»w such a wretch." " Well, bnt, dear Mr. Scout, 
let her In: what she will, these ugly women will bring chil- 
dren, yon know ; so that we must prevent the marriage." 
" True, madam," replied Scont, " for the snrjseqm I 
riage co-operating with the law will carry law into fi 
a man is married he is settled in fact, and tljen he U i 
I will i^ee Mr. Adams, and I make no ii 
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"trailing with Mm. His only objection is, doubtless, that 
B shall lose his fee ; but that being onco made easy, a 
shall be, I am confident no farther objection will 1 
No, no, it is Impossible ; but your ladyship can't discom- 
mend his unwillingness to depart from bis fee. Every man 
ought to have a proper value for his fee. As to the matter 
in question, if yonr ladyship pleases to employ me in it, I 
will venture to promise you success. The laws of this land 
axe not so vulgar to permit a mean fellow to contend with 
one of your ladyship's fortune. Wo have one sure card, 
which is, to carry him before Justice Frolick, who, upon 
honing yonr ladysliip's name, will commit him without any 
farther questions. As for the dirty slut, we shall have 
nothing to do with her ; for if we get rid of the fellow, 
the ugly jade will—" " Take what measures you please, 
good Mr. Scout," answered the lady, "hut I wish you 
could rid the parish of lioth ; for Slipslop tells mo such 
stories of this wench that 1 abhor the thoughts of her ; 
and though yon say she is such an ugly slut, yet you know, 
di:ar Mr. Booot, tine forward creatures, who run after 
men, will always find some as forward as themselves ; 
that, to prevent the increase of beggars, we must got rid of 
her." "Your ladyship is very much in the right," 
swered Scout, " but I am afraid the law is a little deficient 
tog us any biicIi power of prevention ; however, tin 
jmtnc will stretch it as far as he is able to oblige your 
ladyship. To say truth, it is a great blessing to the country 
that be \» in the commission, for ho hath taken several poor 
otf our hands that the law would never lay hold on. I 
tome justices who make as much of committing a 
man to Bridewell as his lordship at 'size would of ban n^^ g 
him ; but it would do a man good to see his worship, our 
justice, commit a fellow to Bridewell, he takes so much 
re in it. ; and when once we ha' tin there, wo seldom 
r any more o'un. He's either itarred or eat up En vcr- 
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min in a month's time. ' ' ITero the arrival of a visitor p 
an end to the conversation, and Mr. Stout, having under* 
taken the cause anil promised it success, departed. 

This Scout was one of those fellows win 
knowledge of the law, or being bred to it, Ufa 
in defiance of an act of Parliament, to act as lawyer* in 
country, and are called so. They are the pests of society, 
and a scandal to a profession to which indeed they do 
not belong, and which owes to such kind of rmecalltons the 
ill-will which weak persons hear towards it. With this fel- 
low, to whom a littlo before she would not have conde- 
scended to have spoken, did a certain passion for Jowph, 
and the jealousy and the disdain of poor innocent Fanny, 
betray the Lady Booby into a familiar discourse, in which 
she inadvertently confirmed many hints with which 
slop, whose gallant he was, had pre -acquainted him, and 
whence he had taken an opportunity to assert those severe 
falsehoods of little Fanny which possibly the reader might 
not have been well able to account for if wo had not 
thought proper to give him this information. 



CHAPTER TV. 

A SHORT CHAPTER, HOT VERT FULL OF HATTER, rARTTCtJ- 
LABLT TOE ARRIVAL OF MR. BOOBY AMD IU3 LADY. 

All that night, and the nest day, the Lady Booby passed 
with the ntmoat anxiety ; hur mind was distracted, and her 
soul tossed up and down by many turbulent and opposite 
passions. She loved, hated, pitied, scorned, admired, de- 
spised the same person by fits, which changed in a very 
short interval. On Tnesday morning, which happened to 
be a holiday, she went to church, where, to her surprise, 
Mr. Adams published the bans again with as audibl 
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8 as liefore. It was lucky for her that, on then was do 
moil, she had an immediate opportunity of returning 
home to vent her rage, which she could not have concealed 
from the congregation five minutes 5 indeed it was not 
then very numerous, the assembly consisting of no more 
than Adams, Ida clerk, his wife, the lady, and one of her 
servants. At her return she met Slipslop, who accosted her 
in these words: "O mcam, what doth your ladyship 
think ? To be sure, lawyer Scout hath carried Joseph -umI 
Fanny both before the justice. All the parish are in tear*, 
and say they will certainly he hanged ; for nobody knowB 
what it is for." " I suppose they deserve it," says the la 
" What ! dost thou mention such wretches to me V " O 
dear, madam," answered Slipslop, " is it n<it a pity such a 
graceless young man should die a virulent death ? I hope 
the judge will take commensu ration on his youth. As for 
Fanny, I don't think it signifies much what becomes of 
her ; and if poor Joseph hath done any tiling I could ven- 
ture to swear she traduced him to it ; few men ever eoDM 
to a fragrant punishment hut by those nasty creatures, who 
are a scandal to our sect." The lady was no more pleased 
at this news, after a moment's reflection, Mian Slipslop her- 
self ; for, though she wished Fanny far enough, she did not 
desire the removal of Joseph, especially with her. She was 
ponied how to act or what to say on this occasion, when a 
coach and six drove into the court, and a servant acquainted 
her with the arrival of her nephew Booby and his lady. 
She ordered them to be conducted into a drawing- room, 
■whither she presently repaired, having composed her co 
tenance as well as she could, and being a little satisfied that 
the wedding would by these means he at least interrupted, 
and t.liat she should have an opportunity to execute ftOI 
resolution she might take, fur which the saw herself pro- 
vided with an excellent instrument in Beaut 

idy Booby apprehended her servant had DUVd 
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when lie mentioned Mr. Boohy'a lady ; fi 
never heard of his marriage ; hot how groat wa 

SO, lit her entering the room, her nephew 
hia wife to Iter I Baying, " Madam, this is that channinj; 
Pamela of whom I am convinced you have heard eo much." 
The lady received her with more civility than he expected ; 
indeed with the utmost ; for she was perfectly j> 

rice inconsistent with good- breeding. They pamed 
BOOK little time in ordinary discourse, when a servant cane 
:uiii whispered Mr. Booby, who presently told the ladies he 
must desert tliem a little on some business of consequence ; 
and as their discourse during his absence would afford lit- 
tle Improvement or entertainment to the reader, we wBI 
leave them for a while to attend Mr. Booby. 



CHAPTER V. 



\G jcstick nrsrsFss ; cuKiors frbcedxstb * 

KMIS, AND OTIIKK HATTEKg NKOKSSAKY 1. > I 
BY ALL JUSTICES OF THE TKACE AXI> Til SIX CLKRK] 



Tbk young squire and his lady were no sooner a 
from their coach than the I ■> iiiqnir 

Mr. Joseph, from whom they said tlteir lady Itad not 1 
a word, to ber great surprise, since he had hi: | 
Upon this they were instantly informed of what had latch; 

d, with which they hastily acquainted their 
wiio took an immediate resolution to go himself, and e 
deavor to restore bis Pamela her brother, before she oven 
knew she bad lost him. 

The justice before whom the criminals were carried, and 
who lived within a short mile of tho lady's house, ■ 
luckily Mr. Booby's acquaintance, by Lis having an estate 
in his neighborhood' Ordering therefore hut 1 
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coach, he set out for tlie judgment-seat, and arrived when 
the justice lun I ill most finished his business. I T >> waa con- 
ducted into a hall, where he was acquainted flat his wor- 
ship would wait on him in a moment ; for he had only a 
iii,-[7i and a woman to commit to Bridewell first. As he 
was now convinced he had not a minute to lose, he insisted 
on the servant's introducing him directly into tin 
whore the justice was then executing hia offiae, oa he called 
it. Being hrought thither, and the first compliments 
being passed between the squire and Us worship, tin* for- 
mer aaked the latter what crime those two yoang people 
had been guihy of? " No groat crime," tmnremd the fat 
lii-o ; " I have only ordered them to Bridewell for ttilODth." 
" But what is their crime ?" repeated the squire. " I-ar- 
ecny, an't please your honor," said Scout. " Aye," nayn 
the justice, " a kind of felonious larcenous thing. I 
I meet order them a little correction too, a littles stripping 
and whipping." (Poor Fanny, who had hitherto mpporied 
all with the thoughts of Joseph's company, trembled at that 
sound, hut indeed without reason, for ROM bat tin dftvfl 
himself would have executed such a ■anteoee i 
" Still," said the squire, " I am FgpflTBTit of thg firfme the 

fact I mean." "Why, there it is in peeper," II 
the justice, showing him a deposition which, in the 

of hia clerk, he had writ buneelf, of which m have «nli 

peed difficulty procured an authentic mpy | Htd hi 
irratiiti: 

Tke depuaition of J< iirnrs Smut, lnt/ir, mid '/'/■, ,,,,- 
ter, yeomsm, fofcM iefo 

iieSCM if ill':: j;'i>y\fi'r '/,i'i„irs. !.■,/,:,:■. 

"Thbsk deponanta Faith, and firnt Thorn tw Trotter f.ir 
himself satth, that on tlie of tiiis instant Ootob | 

Bebbftih-dey, betwin the ours of 3 end A tntheafteni k, he 

i Joseph Andrews emj 
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certane fclde belnnging to layer Scout, and di 

I ilini tl.e Bafd felde, and there he xede J< 
Andrews with a nife cut one hassel twig, of On 
believes, of three half-pence, or thereabouts ; and he acta 
that the said Francis Goodwill was likewise walking "a ti< 
grass out of the said path in the raid felde, and did rwei*a 
and karry in her hand the said twig, and so was cumfar*- 
ing, eading, and ahatting to the said Joseph therein. And 
lames Scout for himself say* that he verily believe! 
the said twig to be his own proper twig," etc. 

" Jeeu !'* said the squire, " would yon commit two per- 
sons to Bridewell for a twig!" " Ye*," said the lawyer, 
" and with great lenity too ; for if be had called it a young 
tree, they would havo boon both hanged." " ITarkee." ear* 
the justi ■ squire ; " I should not hav« 

jvere on this occasion, but Lady Booby do&ej to 
get them ont of the parish ; Bo lawyer Scout will give the 
constable orders to let them ran away, if they pleas* ; bnt it 
seems they intend to marry together, and tho lady hath no 
other means, as they are legally settled there, to prevent their 
bringing an incumbrance on her own parish." " I 
said the squire, " I will take care my annt shall be "tfaflirl 
in this point ; and likewise, I promise yon, Joseph hen 
shall never be any incumbrance on her. I shall be obliged 
to yon, therefore, if, instead of Bridewell, yon will commit 
tliuin to my custody." " O to be sure, sir, if yon disire 
it," answered the justice; and withoat more ado Joseph 
and Fanny were delivered over to Squire Booby, whom 
Joseph very well knew, hut little guessed how nearly ha 
was related to him. The justice burned his mittimus, the 
constable was Bent about hia business, the lawyer made n» 
complaint for want of justice, and the prisoners, with ei- 
nlting hearts, gave a thousand thanks to his honor Mr. 
Booby, who did not intend their obligations to him should 
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ooasc there ; for, ordering his man to produce a cloak-bag, 
which he had caused to be brought from Lady Booby's on 
purpose, he desired the justice that he might have Joseph 
with him into a room, where, ordering his servant to take 
out a suit of his own clothes, with linen and other necessa- 
ries, he left Joseph to dress himself, who, not yet knowing 
the cause of all this civility, excused his accepting such a 
favor as long as decently ho could. Wliilst Joseph mi 
dressing, the squire repaired to the justice, wlmm lie found 
talking with Fanny ; for, during the examination, she had 
looped her hat over her eyes, which were also bathed in 
tears, and had by that means concealed from his worship 
what might perhaps have rendered the arrival of Mr. Booby 
unnecessary, at least for herself. The justice no sooner saw 
her countenance cleared up, and her bright eyes shining 
through her tears, than he secretly cursed himself for hav- 
ing once thought of Bridewell for her. Ho would willingly 
have sent his own wife thither, to liave had Fanny in her 
place. And conceiving almost at the same instant desires 
and schemes to accomplish them, he employed the minutes 
whilst the squire was absent with Joseph in assuring bet 
how sorry he was for having treated her so roughly bo- 
fore he knew her merit ; and told her that, since Ltfij 
a;is unwilling that she should settle in her parish, 
she was heartily welcome to his, where he promised her his 
protection, adding that he would take Joseph and her into 
liis own family, if she liked it, which assnrance ho con- 
firmed with a squeeze by the hand. She thanked ! 
kindly, and said, "She would acquaint Joseph with the 
offer, which he would certainly bo glad to accept. ; fur that 
Lady Booby was angry with them both ; though 
not know either had done any thing to uffend her, but hit- 
pntcd it to Madam Slipslop, who had always hecn her 
enemy." 

The squire now returned, and prevented any farther con- 
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tinnance of this conversation ; and the justice, out of a pns 
tended respect to his gnc&t, bnt in reality from an appre- 
hension of 11 rival (for he knew nothing of his marriage), 
onlerod Fanny into the kitchen, whither she gladly retire] ; 
nor did the squire, who declined the trouble of explaining 
the whole matter, oppose it. 

It would ho unnecessary, if I was able, which indeed f 
un not, to relate the conversation between tbtaM two gen- 
tlemen, which rolled, as I have been informed, entirely oo 
the subject of horse-racing. Joseph was soon dressed in ton 
plainest drees he could find, which was a blue coat and 
. with :i gold edging, and a red waistcoat with Uw 
same : and as this suit, which was rather too largo for ihc 
squire, exactly fitted him, so he became it so weB, and 
looked so genteel, that no person would have doubted id 
being as well adapted to his quality as his shape ; nor have 

suspected, as one might, when my Lord , or Sir — » 

or Mr. , appear in laoc or embroidery, that tin. 

man wore those clothes home on his back which he should 
id under his arm. 

The squire now took leave of the justice, and calling It 
Fanny, made her and Joe 

the coach with him, which he then ordered to dri ve to l*dj 
Booby's, It had moved a few yards only when the sqnire 
asked Joseph if he knew who that man was crossing the 
field ; for, added he, I never saw one tike such strides be- 
fore. Joseph answered eagerly, "O sir, it is Partoa 
Adams!" "O la! indeed, and so it is," said Fanny; 
'* poor man ! he is coining to do what he could for n* 
Well, he is the worthiest, best-nattired creature." 
Baid Joseph; " God bless him I for there ih not such another 
in the universe. " " The best creature living, sure," criei 
Fanny. " Is he ?" sayB the squire ; "then I am resolved 
to have the best creature living in my coach ;" and so e»T- 
vng, he ordered it to stop, whilst Joseph, at his request, laa)> 
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1 to the parson, who, well knowing Ids voice, made all 
imaginable, and soon came up with them. He 

s desired by the master, who could Bearce refrain from 

ighter at hia fignre, to mount into the conch, which he 
i many thanks refused, saying he coidd walk by its side, 
and he'd warrant lie kept up with it ; but lie was at length 
Over-prevailed on. The squire now acquainted Joseph with 
hi* marriage ; but lie might have spared himself that labor ; 
for his servant, whilst Joseph was dressing, had pcrformd 
that office before. lie continued to express the vast happi- 
ness he enjoyed in his sister, and the value he had for all 
who belonged to her. Joseph made many bows, and ex- 
pressed as many acknowledgments ; and Parson Adams, 
who now first perceived Joseph's new apparel, burst into 
tears with joy, and fell to rubbing his hands and snapping 
his fingers as if he had been mad. 

They were now arrived at the Lady Booby's, and the 
■quire, desiring them to wait ■ moment in the court, walked 
in to his annt, and calling her out from his wife, acquainted 
her with Joseph's arrival, saying, " Madam, as I have 
married a virtuous and worthy woman, I am resolved to 
own her relations, and show them all a proper respect ; I 
shall think myself therefore infinitely obliged to all mini 
who will do the same. It is true, her brother hath been 
your servant, but ho is now "become my brother ; and I 
have one happiness, that neither his character, hi.-, be- 
havior, or appearance, give me any reason to bo ashamed 
of calling him so. In short, be is now below, dressed like 
a gentleman, in which tight 1 intend be shall hereafter 
be seen ; and you will oblige me beyond expression it 
you will admit hiin to bo of our party ; for I know it will 
give great pleasure to my wife, though she will not men- 
tion it." 

This was a stroke of fortune beyond the Lady Booby's 
hopes or expectation ; she answered him eagerly, " Bfopht (r, 
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yoa know how easily I am prevailed (N 

Andrews desires — phoo, I mean w 
; and as he is now jour relation, I canti 
to entertain him as such." The squire told bur be know 
his obligation to licr for her compliance ; and going thnr 
rteps, returned and told licr be bad one more favor, 
which he believed she would easily grant, as she bad ac 

iiiin the former. " There is a yoong woman — " 
"Nephew," B^ys she, "don't let my good nature mate 
yon desire, as is too commonly the case, to Impose on ate. 
Nor think, because I hare with so much condescension 
agreed to suffer your brother-in-law to come to my table, 
that I will submit to the company of all my own aerranu, 
and all the dirty trollops in the country." " Madam, 1 ' an- 
swered the squire, " I hebeve yon never saw this young 
creature. I never beheld such sweetness and innocence 
joined with such beauty, and withal so genteeb" " Upon 
my soul I won't admit her," replied the lady in a pnwon ; 
" the whole world shan't prevail on me ; I resent even the 
desire as an affront, and — " The squire, who knew her 
inflexibility, interrupted her by asking pardon, and prom- 
ising not to mention it more. I i c then returned to Joseph, 
and she to Pamela. lie took Joseph aside, and I 
he would carry him to bis sister, bat eonhi not prevail * 
yet for Fanny. Joseph begged thai he might see his sister 

; 1 then bo with his Fanny ; but the sqtiiru, know- 
ing the pleasure Ids wife would have in her brother's eom- 
] mi., would not admit it, telling Joseph there would ho 
so short an absence from Fanny, whilst tut wat 
d of her safety, adding he hoped be conld not m 

lit a sister whom he had not seen so long, and who 
bo tenderly loved him. Joseph immediately complied, for 
indeed no brother could love a sister more ; and recom- 
mending Fanny, who rejoiced that she was not to go before 
Lady Booby, to the care of Mr. Adams, he i 
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sonire upstairs, whilst Fanny repaired wit.1i the peraon to 

his house, where she thought herself secure of a kind rocep- 
tion. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Of which TOO -Mil; EDMrmtD to BEAD HO nouk tiias' TOO" 



Tub meeting between Joseph ntid Pamela wu not with- 
out tears of joy on both iddtf, ami (heir embrCjCM VON 

full of tenderness and affiaetion. They into, how 

garded with much more pleasure by the nephew than I > y 

the aunt, to whose flame they were fuel only ; 

was increased by the addition of dress, whi 

not wanted to Bet off the lively colon in which Nature bad 

drawn health, strength, comeliness, and youth. In the 

after) B. Jofleph, it their Mtrtlfllt, entertained tli ■■ 

the account of his adventures ; nor could Lady Booby con- 
ceal her dissatisfaction at thoso porta iti which F-uu.v wtf 
concerned, especially when Mr. I'.oohy launched forth into 
such rapturous praises of her beauty. She said, applying 
to her niece, that she wondered her nephew, who had pre- 
tended to marry for love, should think such a subject, proper 
to amuse his wife with, adding that, £ov her part, At 
should be jealous of a husband who spoke so warmly ii 
praise of another woman. Pamela answered, bade 
thought she had cause ; but it was an instance of Mr. 
Booby's aptness to see more beauty in WOBUB than tlicy 
were mistresses of. At which words both the women Used 
their eyes on two looking-glasses, and Lady Booby replied 
. that men were, in the general, very ill judges of Iwauty ; 
and then, whilst both contemplated only their own faces, 
they paid a cross compliment to each other's charms. 
When the hour of teat approached, which the lady of tho 
house deferred ia long m decently she could, she informed 
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Joseph (whom for the future we shall call Mr. Joseph, U 
having as good a title to that appellation as many <»tlie»- 
I mean that incontested one of good clothes) that she had 
ordered a bed to be provided for him. lie dt c 
favor bo his utmost, for his heart had long been with hu 
Fanny ; but she insisted on his accepting 
the pariah had no proper accommodation for each a pawn 
as he was now to esteem himself. The squire and Ins lady 
'"-tli joining with her, Mr. Joseph was at last font- I 
ore? bifl design of visiting Fanny that evening/, who, on her 
side, its impatiently expected him till midnight, when, is 
complacence to Mr. Adams's family, who had eat np two 
hours out of respect to her, she retired to bed, but not to 
leep; the thoughts of her love kept her waking, and hi 
not returning according to his promise tilled her with no- 
of which, however, she could not assign any other 
■ I! merely that of b in binj. 

Mr. Joseph rose early in the morning, and visited her in 
whom his soul delighted. She no 

the parson's parlor than otn her bod, ami 

dressing herself in a few minutes, went down to him. They 
passed two hours with inexpressible happiness i 
and then, having appointed Monday, by Mr. Adam 
mission, for their marriage, Mr. Joseph rcturne-l. 
ing to hie promise, to breakfast at the Lady Boo!' 
whose behavior, since the evening, wc shall now acquaint 
the reader. 

She was no sooner retired to her chamW than si i 
Slipslop " What she thought of this wonderful eras 
nephew had married !" " Madam !" said Slipslop, not yet 
sufficiently understanding what answer she was to make. 
" I ask you," answered the lady, " what yon think of the 
dowdy, my niece, I think I am to call hi 
wanting no further hint, began to pull her to pieces, and a>i 
miserably defaced her that it would have been impossible 
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r any one to have known the person. The lady gave her 
1 the assistance she could, and ended with Baying, " I 
ink, Slipslop, yon have done tier justice ; hut yet, bad U 
i is, she is an angel compared to this Fanny." Slipslop 
i fell on Fanny, whom she hacked ami hewed in the 
barbarous manner, concluding with mi observation 
iat there was always something in those ton -file e features 
Inch must eternally distinguish theni from their betters. 
" Really, 1 ' said the lady, " I think there is one exception 
to your rule; I am certain yon may guess who I mean." 
"Not I, upon my word, madam," said SKprfop. "I 
mean a young fellow ; sure you are the dullest wretch," 
wild the lady. " O la ! I ant indeed. Tee, truly, madam, 
lie is an accession," answered Slipslop. " Aye, is he I 
Slipslop!" returned the lady. " Is be not so genteel that 
a prince might, without a blush, acknowledge him for his 
BOB '. Ills behavior is Eiieh that would not &h:uiie the bast 
edwntion. He borrows from bis station a condescension in 
every thing to his superior-, yet unattended by that mean 
senility which is called good behavior in snob \- 

Every tiling be doth Lath Ho mark of tin: btM niolivu of 

fear, but visibly shows some respect and gratituda, ami c 
ries with it the persuasion of love. And then for his v 

■.-■li piety tn liis. parents, encfa tender affection to Lin 

acb integrity in bis friendship, such bravery, nub 
goodness, that, if In; had been born a gentleman, bis wife 

WOold have possessed the most invaluable blessing 1" " To 
lie sure, uia'ain," says Slipslop. " Hut as be I-," inswend 
the lady, "if he had a thousand more good Ojtubtic , 
must render a woman of fashimi contemptible even tADQ 
suspected of thinking of him ; yea, I should despise myself 
!i a thought." " To be sure, ma'am," said Slipslop. 
" Ami why to be sure I" replied the lady ; " tbou art al- 
ways one's echo. Is he not more worthy of tSootlon than 
dirty country clown, though born of a family as old as the 
J A-,., 
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quality? And yet these 

.:<■ erf the world ; to slino 
re must ally ourselves to those we 
we mart prefer birth, title, i real merit. It 

is a tyranny <<f custom — n tyranny we must comply with, 
for we pi kre theelaTeeof onrtom.*' " Many 

coma up !"' said Slipslop, who now know well which party 

" If I was a woman of your ladyship's foi 
■ j ■. j : 1 1 1 t v _ T wonld he a slave to nobody." "Me," 
lady ; " I am speaking if a young woman of fashion, who 
had seen nothing 'if the world, should happen to like such 
a fellow. Mo indeed ! I hope thou dost 
" No, ma'am, to bo sure," cries Blipalop. " No ! what, 
no ?" eried the lady. " Thou art always ready to answer 
before thou Last heard one. So far I must allow he is a 
charming fellow. Me indeed ! No, Slipslop, all thoughts 
*-f men are over with me. I have losl a husband who — 
hut if I should reflect 1 should ran mad. My future esse 
must, depend upon forgetfulncss. Slipslop, let me hear 
some of thy nonsense, to turn my thoughts another way. 
What dost thou think of Mr. Andrews V " Why, I think," 
says Slipslop, "he is the handsomest, moat properest man 
I ever saw ; and if I was a lady of the greatest degree it 
would be well for some folks. Your ladyship may talk of 
custom, if you please : but I am contidous there is i 
c >mparison between young Mr. Andrews and most of the 
young gentlemen who come to yonr ladyship** hon- 
don; a parcel of whipper-snapper sparks: I would 
marry our old Parson Adams. Never tell ine what |M>»plo 
say whilst I am happy in the arms of him I love. Some 
folks rail against other folks because other folks have what 
some folks would be glad of." "And so," ansu i 
lady, " if you was a won ■ yen would really 

marry Mr. Andrews?" " Yes, lassnreyonr ladyahi] 
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plied Slipslop, " if he would Lave me." "Fool, idiot!" 
cries the lady ; "if he would have a woman of taabiotl ! ta 
that a question?" "No, truly, madam," said Slipslop, *' I 
believe it would be none if Fanny was ont of the way ; and 
I am confidous, if I was in your ladyship's place, and liked 
Mr. Joseph Andrews, she should not stay in the parish a 
moment. I am sure lawyer Scout would send her packing if 
your ladyship would but say the word." This butepoecn 
of Slipslop raised a tempest in the mind of her mistress. She 
feared Scout had betrayed her, or rather that ihe h;id be- 
trayed herself. After some silence, and a double change of 
her complexion, first to pale aud then to red, she tbua 
spoke : " I am astonished at the liberty you give your 
tongue. Would you insinuate that I employed Scout against 
this wench on account of the fellow I" " La, ma'am," said 
Slipslop, frighted out of her wits, " I assassinate such * 
thing I" " I think you dare not," answered the lady ; " I 
believe my conduct may defy malice itself to assert so cureed 
a slander. If 1 had ever discovered any wantonness, any 
lightness in my behavior ; if I had followed the example 
of some whom thou hast, I believe, nan, in allowing myself 
nt liberties, even with a husband ; bnt the dear man 
who is goue" (here she began to sob), " was he ali 1 1 
(than aba produced tears), " could not upbraid me with taj 
one act of tenderness or passion. No, Slipslop, ali (lie tin* 
I cohabited with him he never obtained even a k'\m from 
me without my expressing reluctance in the granting it. I 
am sure he himself never suspected how much I loved )jini. 
Since his death, thou knowest. though it is almost six 
weeks (it wants but a day) ago, I have not admitted one 
visitor till this fool my nephew arrived. I have confined my- 
self quite to one party of friends. And can such a conduct 
as this fear to be arraigned 1 To be accused, not only of a 
passion which I have always despised, bnt of fixing it I a mk.Ii 
an object, a creature bo mnofa U-tiraib my notice !" " Upon 
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rd, ma'am," says Slipslop, " I do not □ 

nor know I any thing of the matter." " 
in dost not understand mo, These are delicaoai 

wliieh exist only in superior minds ; thy coarse ideas can- 
not comprehend them. Thou art a low creatine, of taa 
Andrews breed, a reptile of a lower order, a weed that 
grows in the common garden of the creation." " I aanm 

lyahip," says Slipslop, whoso passions were almost 
of as high an order as her lady's, " I have no more to da 
with Common Garden than other folks. Really, your lady- 
ship talks of servants as if they were not born of I h. 
tian Specious. Servants have flesh and MikmJ as well as 
quality ; and Mr. Andrews himself is a proof that they hir* 
as good, if not better. Ami for my own part, I can't per- 
i v dears * are coarser than other people's : and I am 
sure, if Mr. Andrews was a dear of mine. I should not be 
ashamed of him in company with gentlemen ; for whoever 

'! him in his new clothes must confess! 
much like a gentleman as anybody. Coarse, quotl 
can't bear to hear the poor young fellow run down t 
tin- I will say this, 1 never heard him say an 
of anybody in his life. I am sure his coarseness dot 
lie in his heart, for he is the best-nat.ured man in the v. 
and as for his skin, it is no coarser than other people 
am sure. His bosom, when a boy, was as white as d 
snow, and where it is not covered with hairs, is 
'IfaoJdns I if I was Mrs. Andrews, with :i hundred a year, 
I should not envy the best she who wears a head. A 
woman that could not be happy with such a man e 
never to !kj so; for if he can't make a woman 1 
never yet beheld the man who could, I say again, 1 1 
was a great, lady for bis sake. I believe, when I had i 
gentleman of him, he'd behave BO that nobody shoul 
precate what I had done, and I fancy few would v 
* Meaning perhaps Ideas 




gffl 

I him he was no gentleman to his face, nor to mine 

i itlier. " At which words, taking Dp tb 

i mirtroai, wkc had been boom time in her bed, if dw bad 

farther commands ! who mildly answered she had 

; and tolling her she was a comical creature, hid hor 

1-night. 
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. REFLECTIONS, THE LIKE NOT TO BE FOUNT) D* 
ANY LIGHT FEENCn ROMANCE. MB. BOOBy's GRAVE AD- 
VICE TO JOSEPH, AND FAHNY'b ENCOUNTER WITH A BEAU. 

Habit, my good reader, hath so vast a prevalence over 
the human mind that there is scarce any thing too strange 
or too strong to he asserted of it. The story of the miser, 
who from long accustoming to cheat others came at last to 
cheat himself, and with great delight and triumph picked 
his own pocket of a guinea to convey to his board, is not 
impossible or improbable. In like manner it fares with the 
practiscrs of deceit, who, from having long deceived their 
acquaintance, gain at last a power of deceiving themselves, 
and acquire that very opinion (however false) of tbi 
abilities, excellencies, and virtues, into which they have for 
years perhaps endeavored to betray their neighbors. Now, 
reader, to apply this observation to my present purpose, 
tlmu must know that as the passion generally called love 
exercises most of the talents of the female or fair world, BO 
in this they now and then discover a small inclination to 
deceit, for which thou wilt not be angry with the beautiful 
creatures when thou hast considered that at the age of 
seven, or something earlier, miss is ' instructed by her 
mother that master is a very monstrous kind of animal, wbd 
will, if she suffers him to come too near her, itif;illibly cat 
lier to pieces ; that, so for from kissing 
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toying with him of her own accord, she mast not ai 1 
to kiss or tor with her ; and, lastly, that she must serer 
have any affection towards him ; for if sin? should, ill her 
friends in petticoats would esteem her a traitress point at 
her, and hunt her out of their society. These iinpnsiinni. 

■r received, u« farther and deeper inculcated by 
their school -mistresses and companions ; so that hy the age 

bay have contracted such a dread and abhorrence nf 
the above-uamod monster that whenever they see him they 
fly from hiru ;is the innocent hare doth from the greyhound. 

the age of fourteen or fifteen, thi 
mighty aoii resolve, and freqoi 

profess, that they will never have any commerce witr. 
and entertain fond hopes of pwfing their lives oat n 
reach, of the possibility of which they hare bo visiM 
example in their good maiden aunt. But when they arrive 
at this period, and have now passed their second climacteric, 
when their wisdom, grown riper, begins to see a litt 
ther. and, from almost daily falling in master's v 
prebend the great difficulty of keeping out ■ 
they observe bin -"inetime* 

eagerly and earnestly too (for the monster seldom t 
notice of them till tit this age), tin v 
their danger ; and as they perceive they cannot easily 
him, the wiser part bethink themselves of 
other means for their security. They endeavor, 
methods they can invent, to render themes] 
in his eyes that he may have no inclination to liui 
in which they generally succeed so well ; ; 
frequent languishing, soon lessen thei 
and so far abate their fears that they venture to ] 
with him ; and when they perceive him bo ditTerwnt f 
what he hath been described, all gentleness, softness, I 
ness, tenderness, fondness, their dreadful apprehei 
vanish in a moment ; and now (it being usual \ 
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toman mind to skip from one extreme to its opposite t 

and almost as suddenly, as a bird from one bough ti> 
nnotbor) love instantly succeeds to fear : but, as it, happen 
to persons who have in their infancy lieen thoroughly fright- 
ened with certain no-persons called ghosts, that they retain 
their dread of those being* after they are convinced that 
tlicre are no such things, so these JOUg bdies, though they 
BO hmger apprehend devouring, cannot bo entirely shukc 
oil all that hath been instilled into them ; they still entertain 
the idea of that censure which was so Btrongly imprinted 
on their tender minds, to which the declarations of abhor- 
nnea tlicy every day hear from their companions greatly 
euntrilmte. To avoid this censure, therefore, is now their 
Only care, for which purpose they still pretend the same 
aversion to the monster ; and the more they love him, the 
inure ardently they counterfeit the antipathy. By the con- 
tinual and constant practice of which deceit on others, they 
at length impose on themselves, and really believe they 
hate what they iovo. Thus indeed it happened to Lady 
Booby, who loved Joseph long before she know it, and 
now loved him much more than she suspected. She had 
indeed, from the time of his sister's arrival in the im:dity i. ( f 
her niece, and from the instant she viewed him in the dress 
and character of a gentleman, began to conceive secretly a 
design which love had concealed from herself till a droam 
betrayed it ko her. 

She had no sooner risen than she sent for her nephew. 
When he came to her, after many compliments on his 
choice, she told him, " lie might perceive, in bar conde- 
scension to admit her own servant to her tabic, that she 
looked on the family of Andrews as Ids relations, and in- 
deed burs ; that iit> lie had married into such a family, it 
became liiin to andowoi by all methods to raise it as much 
as possible. At length die advised him to use all his heart 
to dissuade Joseph from his intended match, which would 
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still enlarge their relation to meanness and poverty, o 
chiding that, by a commission in the army, or some a 

_'ht eoon put young Mr. . 
on the foot of a gentleman ; and llmt being once done, t 
accomplishments might quickly gain him an alliance wiack 
would not be to their discredit." 

Her nephew heartily embraced this proposal ; and dn- 
ding Mr. Joseph with his wife, at his return to her ehaaa- 
1-er, he immediately began thns : " My love to my dear 
Pamela, brother, will extend to all her relations ; nor shall 
I show them less respect than if I liad married into the 
family of a duke. I hope I hare given yon some early tc*- 

of this, and shall continue to give you dail 
Y..n will excuse me, therefore, brother, if my concern for 
yoni interest makes me mention what may bo perhaps <hV 
agreeable to you to hear : bat I must instil upon it. that if 
yon hate any value for uiy alliance or my friend-' 
will decline anythonghts of engaging farther with a girl who 
is, as yon are a relation of mine, so much beneath yoo. I 
know there may I difficulty in yoo 

. I n! that will daily diminish, and yon will in the 
end rineerehj thank me fur my advice. I own, indeed, the 
girl is handsome ; bat beauty alone is a poor ingredient, and 
will make but an uncomfortable marriage." " Sir," said 
Joseph, " 1 assure yon her beauty is her least pea 
nor do 1 know a virtue which that young creatur. 
possessed of." " As to her virtues," answered Mr 
'• you can 1-e yet but a slender judge of thi a 
had never so many. \'>n will find her equal in these amon-; 
her superiors in birth and fort tun n are i« 

esteem on a footing with yourself ; at least I will take care 
they shall shortly It- so, unless you prevent dm by degrading 
yourself with such a mate! a hardly patience 

to think <>?. and which would break the hearts of your 
parents, who now rejoice in the expectation of ■ 
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make a fignre in the world." " I know not," replied 
Joseph, " that my parents have any power over my inclina- 
tfona; nor am I obliged to sacrifice my happiness to their 
whim or ambition : besides, I shall be very sorry to see that 
the unexpected advancement of my sister should so suddenly 
inspire them with this wicked pride, and make them despise 
their equals. I am resolved on no account to quit my dear 
Fanny; no, though I could raise her as high above hot 
present Btation as you have my sister." "Your sister, aa 
well as myself," said Booby, " are greatly obliged to you 
for the comparison ! bat, sir, she is not worthy to be com- 
pared in beaaty to my Pamela ; oat hath aha half bar merit. 
And besides, sir, as you civilly throw my marriage with 
your sister in my teeth, I must teach you the wide dilh-r 
BJMH between us : my fortune enabled me to please m 
and it would have been aa overgrown a folly in me to have 
..milled it as in you to do it." " My fortune enables me to 
please myself likewise," said Joseph ; " for all my pleasure 
I 'iiiiied in Fanny; and whilst I have health I shall be 
able to support her with my labor in that station to winch 
she was bom, and with which she is content. " " Brother, 1 
said Pamela, " Mr. Booby advises you as a friend ; and n< 
doubt my papa and mamma will be of his opinion, and will 
have great, reason to be angry with yon for destroying what 
ilness hath done, and throwing down our family 
again, after he hath raised it. It would become yon batter, 
I . to pray for the assistance of grace against such ■ 
passion than to indulge it." " Sure, sister, you are m t m 
must ; I am scire she is yourequal, at least." " SI 
y equal," answered Pamela ; " but lam no longer Pamela 
hdrewa ; I am daw ibis gentleman's lady, and, aa amah, am 
above her. I hope T shall never behave with an onbaaotH' 
ing pride : bnt at the same time I shall always endeavor 
to know myself, and question not the assistance o£ 

tee." They were now summoned to breakfast, 
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and thus ended their diaooorae fop the present, very 

the attraction of any of the parties. 

Fanny was now walking in an avenue at some 
from the house, where Joseph had promised to take 
opportnnity of coming to her. She had not a 
the world, and had subsisted ever since her return eat 
on the charity of Parson Adams. A young gentleman, at- 
tended by many servants, came np to her, and asked her if 
that was not the Lady Booby's house befm, 
indeed he well knew, but had framed the question 
other reason than to make her look up, and discover 
face was equal to the delicacy of her shape. He no 
saw it than he was struck with amazement. He 
horse, and swore she was the most t<eautiful i 
ever beheld. Then, instantly alighting and delivering hit 
horse to his servant, he rapt out half a dozen oaths that he 
would kiss her, to which she at first submitted, begging 
he would not be rude ; but he was not satisfied with the 
civility of a salute, nor even with the rudest attack he could 
make on her lips, hnt caught her in his anus, and endeav- 
ored to kiss her breasts, which with all her strength she re- 
sisted, and, as our spark was not of the Herculean race, with 
some difficulty prevented. The young gentleman, 
soon out of breath in the straggle, quitted her, and 
ing his horse, called one of his servants to him, whi 
ordered to stay behind with her, and make her any 
whatever to prevail on her to return home with bun 
evening, and to assure her ho would take her into k« 
Ho then rode on with his other servants, and arrived 
lady's house, to whom he was a distant relation, and. ww 
come to pay a visit 

The trusty fellow, who was employed in an office 
been long accustomed to, discharged his part with 
fidelity and dexterity imaginable, hut to no purpose. 
was entirely deaf to his offers, and rejected ihun 
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ntmost disdain. At last the pimp, who liad perhaps more 
warm blood about him than his master, began to solicit for 
himself ; lie told her, though he was a servant, ho was a man 
of some fortune, which he would make her the mistress of ; 
and this without any insult to her virtue, for tliat he would 
marry her. She answered, if hie master himself, or the 
greatest lord in the land would marry her, BB6 would ITifmi 
Mm, At last, being weary with persuasions, and on fire 
with charms which would have almost kindled a flame in 
the bosom of an ancient philosopher or modern divine, be 
faateDfld bis horse to the ground, and attacked her with 
Enoch mora force than the gantjanun hid exerted. Poor 
Fanny would not have been able to resist his rudeness any 
long lini'\ but the Deity who presides over chaste love sent 
her Joseph to her assistance, lie no sooner came within 
eight, and perceived her struggling with a man, than, like 
a cannon-hall, or like lightning, or any tiling that is swifter, 
if any thing 1>0, be ran towards her, and cuining Dp just as 
the raviahcr bad torn hex handkarabiei Ekkd hex breast, be- 
fore his lips had tout-bed that seat of innocence and bliss, 
he dealt him so lusty a blow in that put 01 hi* neck which 
n rope R/oold b*ve become with the utmost proprie ty , that. 
tlir follow staggered backwards; aad peroeMag he had to 
do with Bometmng rougher than the little, tender, tfttO 
tiling hand of Fanny, he quitted bar, ami, turning kboot, 
saw hil riv;il, witli lire thmhing from his eyes, again ready to 
assail him ; and indeed before be could well defend bim- 
■aK, or return the first blow, he received a second, which, 

bad it fallen on that part of the atoauch to which it was 
directed, would have been probably the last, lie aronld ham 
had any occasion for. But the ravisher, lifting up hi 
drove the blow upwards to his mouth, whence it dislodged 

three of his teeth ; and now, not conceiving any extraordi- 
nary affection for the beauty of Joseph's person, nor being 
extremely pleased with this method of salutation, ho col- 
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lected all his force, and aimed a blow at Joseph's br 
which lie artfully parried witli one tieI.sotli.it it lot is 
force entirely in air; and foot backward, he 

darted bis Gat bo Sweety at bis enemy, that, had heart 
caught it in his hand (for be was a boxer of no inform 
fame), it must have tumbled him on the ground. And 
now the ravnher meditated another blow, which be aimed 
at that part of the breast where the heart is lodged ; Jojeph 
did not catch it as before, yet &o prevented its aim that it 
fell directly on bis nose, bat with abated force. Joseph 
tlati, moving both fist and foot forwards at the same time, 
threw lus bead bo dexterously into the stomach of lbs 
rarisher that he fell a lifeless lump on the field, where be 
lay many minutes breathless and motionless. 

When Fanny saw her Joseph receive a blow in his fate, 
arid blood running in a stream from him, she began to tear 
her hair and invoke all human and divine power to hi* at- 
etBtance, She was not, however, long under this affliction 
before Joseph, having conquered his enemy, ran to her and 
assured her he was not hurt ; she then instantly fell on her 
knees and thanked God that he had made Joseph the mean* 
of her rescue, and at the same time preserved him froa 
being injured in attempting it. She offered, with her 
handkerchief, to wipe his blood from his face ; but he, see- 
ing his rival attempting to recover his legs, tamed to him 
and asked him if he had enough. To wluYi 
ewercd he had ; for he believed he had fought with the 
devil instead of a man ; and, loosening his horse, said be 
should not have attempted the wench if he bad known aba 
had been so well provided for. 

Fanny now begged Joseph to return with her to Panoa 
Adams, and to promise that he would leave her no more. 
These were propositions so agreeable to Joseph, that, had 
he heard them, he would have given an immediate assent ; 
but indeed his eyes were now his only sense ; for you may 
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member, render, that the ravisher had tore her handker- 
f from Fanny's neck, by which he bad discovered such 
ght, that Joseph hath declared all the statues be over 
" 1 were Bo orach inferior to it in beauty, that it was 
j capable of converting a man into a statue than of 

ing initiated by the greatest master of that art. This 

tdest creature, whom no warmth in smntner eould ever 
a to expose her charms to the wanton sun, a modesty 
tn which, perhaps, they owed their inconceivable whiteness, 
had stood many minutes bare-necked in the presence of 
Joaepb before her apprehension of bis danger and the hor- 
ror of seeing his blood would suffer her oneflto reflect oa 
what concerned herself ; till at last, when the MOM "f bar 
concern had vanished, an admiration at his silence, to- 
gether with observing the fixed position of his eyes, pro- 
duced an idea in the lovely maid which brought more blood 
into her faae than had flowed from Joseph's nostrils. The 
snowy hue of her bosom was likewise changed to vermilion 
at the instant when site clapped her handkerchief round her 
neck. Joseph saw the uneasiness she suffered, and immedi- 
ately removed his eyes from an object in surveying which 
he had felt the greatest delight which the organs of sight 
were capable of conveying to his soul ; so great was his fear 
of offending her, and so truly did his passion for her de- 
serve the noble name of love. 

Fanny, being recovered from her confusion, which was 
almost equalled by what Joseph had felt from observing it, 
again mentioned her request ; this was instantly and gladly 

Erl together they crossed two or thfM 
t them to the habitation of Mr. Adams. 
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CHAPTER VH1 

A I.HSCOUBSE WHICH HAPPEKED B ET WK E W IIS. Ar-AK9, MB. 
ADAMS, JOSEPH, UD FANKV ; WTTB BOMB REHAVioB fl» 
HK. ADAMS WHICH WILL BS CALLED BT SOME FEW BEAP- 
EB3 VEST LOW, IBSl'BU, AKD rSXATCBAL. 

The parson and lib wife had just ended a long dspnti 
when the In vers came to the door, lni 
OOQplfl hid been the subject of the dispute ; for Mrs. Adam 
was one of those prudent people who never do any thing u 
Injure their families, or, peruana, one of those go- 1 
who would BTen stretch their conscience to serve their eh3- 
dren. She had long entertained hopes of seeing her eldest 
daughter succeed Mrs. SHjtslop, and of making her iirniid 
eon an exciseman by Lady Booby's interest. These were 
expectations she could not endure the thoughts of quitting. 
and was, therefore, very uneasy to see her husband so new- 
lute to oppose the lady's intention in Fanny's affair. She 
told huii, " It behooved every man to take the first 
his family ; that he had a wife and six children, the main- 
taining and providing for whom would he business GDoogn 
a without intermeddling in other folks* affairs; that 
he had always preached up submission to superiors, and 
would do ill to give an example of the contrary behavior in 
his own conduct ; that if Lady Booby did wrong alio must 
answer for it herself, and the sin would not lie at their 
door ; that Fanny had been a servant, and bred up in the 
lady's own family, and consequently she must hare known 
more of her than they did, and it was very improbable, if 
she had behaved herself well, that the lady would have 

bitterly her enemy ; that perhaps he was r. 
inclined to think well of her because she was hand.- . 
handsome women were often no better than r: i 
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t Cj — made- ugly women as well as handsome ones ; and 
t if a woman had virtue it signified nothing whether die 
I beauty or no." For all which reasons she concluded 
e should oblige the lady, and stop the future publication 
f the Iwinns. But all these excellent arguments had no 
Wt on Hie parson, who persisted in doing his duty with- 
t regarding the ooDseqiMnoe It might have on Ids worldly 
»rest. He endeavored to answer her us will H bfl OOnld ; 
which she had just finished iier reply (for she had always 
3 lust word everywhere but at church) when .1 
my ntsrod tin ir kitchen, where the parson and his wife 
:i sat at breakfast over KRM DMOO and cabbage. There 
■ Boldncoa in the civility of Mrs. Adams which persons 
f accurate- speculation might have observed, but escaped 
r present guests; indeed, it was a good deft] QOYSred bj 
I hevtinan of Adams, who no sooner heard that Fanny 
1 neither Mt nor drank that morning than he presented 
r | DODB Of baeoa ho bad just been pnawing, being the 
f remains of his provision, and then ran nimbly to the 
i and produced a mug of small beer, which ho called 
b ; however, it was the best in his house. Joseph, ad- 
ssing himself to the parson, told him the discourse which 
passed between Squire Booby, his sister, and himself, 
lerning Fanny ; he then acquainted him with the dan- 
* whence he had rescued her, and communicated some 
rehensions on her account. lie concluded that ho 
old never have an easy moment till Fanny was absolutely 
, and begged that he might be suffered to fetch a license, 
ring he could easily borrow the money. The parson an- 
awered that he had already given his sentiments concern- 
ing a license, and that a very few days would make it un- 
necessary. "Joseph," says he, " I wish this haste doth 
not arise rather from your impatience than your fear ; but as 
it certainly springs from one of these Quaes, 1 will examine 
both. Of each of these, therefore, in their turn ; and first 
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for the first of these, namely, Ear] .v, chili' 

most inform yon that if In yonr purposed marriage with tha 
young woman you have- i. | nlgeoeeaf 

carnal appetites, yim are guilty of a very heinous sin. Mw- 
riage was ordained for nobler purposes, aa you will lean 
when you hear lb< . --ion real 

to yon. Nay, perhaps, if y«| art" a good lad, I shall gJT* 
you a sermon i/ratix, win i o wtiaia how hub 

regard ooght to he had to the flesh on such occasions. 11a 
text will be, child, Matthew the 5th, and part of thc3$Ia 
verse — Whosoever loaketk on, a woman, so <u to Itut «/W 
In r. Tbe latter part I shall omit as foreign to my pnrptacL 
Indeed, all such brutal lusts and affaotJOM are to be greatly 
subdued, if Dot totally eradicated, before the vessel can be 
raid to be consecrated to honor. To marry with a view af 
gratifying those inclinations is a prostitution of that holy 
ceremony, and must entail a curse on all who so light] r an- 
dertaie it. If, therefore, this baste arises fro in impatienor, 
yon are to correct, avid not give way to it. Now, at to the 
second head which I proposed to speak Jo, nam. 
it argues a diffidence, highly criminal, of that Power i> 
which alone we should put our trust, seeing we ma . 

! that He is able, not only to defeat tbe (b>igris of oar 
enemies, but even to turn their hearts. Instead •■■ 
therefore, any un justifiable or desperate means fan 
selves of fear, we should resort to prayer only on these 
occasions ; and we may be then certain of obtaining what i- 
beet for us. When any accident threatens us we are not to 
despair, nor, when it overtakes us, to grieve ; we D 
ink in all things to the will of Providence, and n : 
affections so much on any thing here as not to bo able to 
quit it without reluctance. You are a young man, and can 
know but little of this world ; I am older, and have seen I 
great deal. All passions are criminal in their excess ; and 
even love itself, if it is not subservient to our dut< 
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ider na blind to it. Had Abraham bo loved Ms boh Isaac 
refuse the aaerinee required, is there any of ua who 

nld not condemn him ? Joseph, I know your many good 
ties, and value you for thein ; bat as T am to render 

■Mount of your Poll!, which is committed to my DOTS, I 
lot see any futilt without reminding you of it. You are 
iniicli inclined to passion, child, ind have set your 

linns BO absolutely on this young woman, that if G— 

ircd her at your hands, I fear you would reluctantly 

with her. Now, believe me, no Christian ought so to 

ik heart on any person or thing in this world, bat that, 

never it shall be required or taken from him in any 

MI by Divine Providence, he may bo able, peaceably, 

iiv, and contentedly, to resign it." At which words 

came hastily in and acquainted Mr. Adams that his 

igest son was drowned. He stood 6ilent a moment, and 

began toatamp aboat \he room and deplore his loss 

tlie bitterest agony. Joseph, who was overwhelmed 

concern likewise, recovered himself sufficiently to i 

or to comfort the parson ; in which attempt he used 

gumenta that be h»d ;>i several times remcmlicrcd 

out of his own discourses, both in private and public (for 

be was a great enemy to the passions, and preached nothing 

MR than the conquest of them by reason and grace), but 

be was not at leisnre now to hearken to his advice. " Child, 

child," said he, " do not go about impossibilities. Had it 

n any other of my children I could have borne it witb 

tience ; ■ but my little prattler, the darting U I 

i»y old age — the little wretch, to ho snatched out of life 

just at his entrance into it ; the sweetest, best-tempered 

boy, who never did a thing to offend me. It was but this 

morning I gave him bin first lesson in Qum Gcn-u», This 

was the very Itook he learnt ; poor child ! it is of no further 

use to thee now. He would have made the beet scholar, 

id haVB been an ornament to the Church ; Buch parte a 

J A-* S 
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such goodness never met in one so young.** 
handsomest lad too," says Hie. Adams, recovering h-oa 
a swoon in Fanny's arms. *' My poor Jacky, shall I never 
see thee more V cries the parson. "Yea, sorely," ttjt 
Joseph, " and in a better place ; yon will meet again, new 
to part more." 1 believe the parson did not hear that 
words, for he paid little regard to them, but went on lament- 
ing, whilst the tears trickled down into bis bosom. At last 
he cried out, " Where is my little darling; r" and vn ■aUjr- 
ing out, when to Ins great surprise and joy, in whioh I nop* 
the reader will sympathize, he met his son in a wet con- 
dition indeed, but alive and running towards him. Th« 
person who brought the nows of his misfortune had ben a 
little too eager, as people sometimes are, from, I hchero, 
no very good principle, to relate ill news ; and, having sees 
him fall into the river, instead of running to his assistant*, 
directly ran to acquaint his father of a fate whioh bubad 
concluded to be inevitable, bnt whence the child was re- 
lieved by the saine poor pedler who had relieved his father 
before from a less distress. The parson's joy was now a* 
extravagant as his grief had been before ; he kuvt-d and 
embraced his son a thousand times, and danced about tV 
room like one frantic ; but as soon as he discovered the face 
of his old friend the pcdlcr, and heard the fresh obligation 
lie had to him, what were his sensations ! not those which 
two courtiers feel in one another's embraces ; not those 
with which a great man receives the vile, treacherous en- 
gines of bis wicked purposes ; not those with which a worth- 
leas younger brother wishes his elder joy of a eon, or a man 
congratulates his rival on hia obtaining a mistress, a place, 
or an honor. No, reader ; he felt the ebullition, the over- 
Sowings of a full, honest, open heart, towards tbe 
who had conferred a real obligation, and of which, if thou 
canst not conceive an idea within, I will not vainly endeavor 
to assist thee. 




"hen these tumults were over, the parson, taking Joseph 
ide, proceeded thus — " No, Joseph, do not give too much 
f to thy passions, if thou dost expect happiness." The 
taetice of Joseph, nor perhaps of Job, could bear no 
■ ; he interrupted the parson, saying, " It was easier 
o advice than to take it ; nor did he perceive lie could 
a entirely conquer himself, when he apprehended he had 
t his son, or when he found him recovered." " Boy,' 
replied Adams, raising his voice, " it doth not become 
green heads to advisu gray hairs. Thou art ignorant of the 
tenderness of fatherly affection ; when thou art a father 
thou wilt be capable then only of knowing what a father cun 
feel. No man is obliged to impossibilities ; and the loss of 
a child is one of those great trials whore our grief may be 
allowed to become immoderate." "Well, sir," cries 
Joseph, " and if I love a mistress as well as you your child, 
surely her lose would grieve me equally. 1 ' " Yes, hut mob 
love is foolishness and wrong in itself, and ought to be con- 
quered," answered Adams; "it savors too much of the 
flesh." " Sure, sir," says Joseph, " it is not sinful to love 
my wife, no, not even to dote on her to distraction 1" 
" Indeed but it is," says Adams. "Everyman ought to 
love his wife, no doubt ; we are commanded so to do ; but 
we ought to love her with moderation and discretion." " J 
am afraid I shall he guilty of some sin in spite of all my 
endeavors," says Joseph ; " for I shall love without any 
moderation, I am sure." "You talk foolishly and child- 
ishly," cries Adams. "Indeed," says Mrs. Adams, who 
JiLi' I listened to the latter part of their conversation, "you 
talk more foolishly yourself. I hope, my dear, you will 
never preach any such doctrine as that husbands can love 
their wives too well. 1 f I knew you had such a sermon in 
the house I am sure I would bum it ; and I declare, if 1 had 
not been convinced you had loved me as well as you could, 
I cau answer for myself, I should have hated and despised 
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jtm. Marry me up ! Fin* doctrine, indeed 1 

hath a right to iiwrt on her hatband's fairing her 

ewer be can ; and be is » asfnl vilUin who i 



Dote ;.. i. ■■: 
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as well 
never 



her, ana 1 

ber, and all that I I am eon I remember h aD 
a* if 1 bad repented it over but yesterday, and saaD 
forget it Beaidea, I am certain you do' not preach 
practise ; far two bare been a loving and a cherish- 
■band to me ; that's the troth on't ; and why yon 

endeavor to pet such wicked nonsense into thk 
nam 1 ! bead I cannot devise. Don't hearken to him, 
geph ; be a* good a hatband as yon are able, and 
or wife with aD roar body and soul too." Here a 
rap at the door pot an end to their diacoone, and 

" a scene which the reader will find in the nest 
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A TBBT ***□> TWA rOUTW LADT BOOST AJTD HXa POUT* 

raxEED ram 10 Tin rAxsaa. 

Tiri lady Rooky had no sooner bad an account from the 

l^ntlcniaBofh»tr*«aingawotJdcrfiJl«utynearl«rlH^Qsr, 
and p aneired she raptarea with which be spoke of bar, 
titan, immediately cosj ca e din g B mast be Fanny, she began 
to niritit*** a deanrn of bringing them better acqnainted, 
and to entertain hopes that die fine clothes, presents, and 
j.r.imiM* of thai yveth woalrl prevail on her to abandon 
JoaVph, She therefore proposed to her company a walk ta 

Ida before dinner, when she led tbem towards Xr. 

AdUlw'l boose J and, a* ah* approached it, told them if 

1 alio would divert thean with one of the mart 

ma «f((liU they had ever seen, which was an old 






, who, she said, rnarhnagj kept a wife a 
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s on a salary of about twenty poundB a year ; adding 
tat there was not such another ragged family in the par. 
They all readily agreed to this visit, and arrived 
whilst Mrs. Adams was declaiming as in the last chapter. 
~ ?an Didappcr, which was the name of the young gentlc- 
i we have seen riding towards Lady Booby's, with hia 
e mimicked the rap of a London footman at the door. 
'lie people within, namely, Adams, his wife and three 
■hitch-en, Joseph, Fanny, and the pedler, were all thrown 
nto confusion by this knock, but Adams went directly to 
he door, which being opened, the Lady Booby and her 
u pan y walked in, and were received by the parson with 
tout two hundred bows, and by his wife with as many emir- 
ates ; the latter telling the lady " She was ashamed to be 
i such a pickle, and that her honse was in such a lit- 
; but that if she had expected Buch an honor from her 
idyahip she should have found her in a better manner." 
no parson made no apologies, though he was in his half* 
ick and a flannel night-cap. Ho said " They were 
tily welcome to his poor cottage," and, turning to Mr. 
)idapper, cried out, " Non mea renitlet in ihmw lacu- 
Tho beau answered, " Ho did not understand 
Velsh ;" at which the parson stared and made no reply. 

Mr. Didappcr, or Beau Didapper, was a young gentleman 
of about four foot five inches in height. He wore his own 
, though the scarcity of it might have given liim suffi- 
cient excuse for a periwig. His face was thin and pale ; 
e shape of his body and legs none of the best, for he had 
iry narrow shoulders and no calf ; and his gait might 
lore properly be called hopping than walking. The quali- 
fications of his mind were well adapted to his person. We 
shall handle them first negatively. lie was not entirely ig- 
norant ; for he could talk a little French and sing two or 
thno Italian songs : he had lived too much in the world to 
be bashful, and too much at court to be proud : he seemed 
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not much inclined to avarice, for he was \ ■ 
|>enses; nor had he all the features of prodlgtlil 
never gave a shilling : no hater bt «1tm» 

dangled after them; vet so little subject to lust, that !• 
had, among those who knew hint bi tor of gnat 

moderation in his pleasures; no drinker of wine; nor» 
addicted to passion hnt that a hot word or two from in ad- 
versary made him immediau 

Not, to give him only a dash or two on the affinnatrra 
lough he was born to an immense fortune, he choc, 
for the pitiful and dirty a place of little 

consequence, to depend entirely on the will of a feDow 
whom they caD a great man; who treated him with the ut- 
most disrespect, and exacted of him a plenary obedient* to 
ins commands, which he implicitly submitted to, at the ex- 
pense of his conscience, his honor, and of hbj country, in 
which he had himself bo very large & share. And to fjnith 
his character ; as he was entirely well satisfied with his own 
person and parts, so he was very apt to ridicule and langii 
at any imperfection in another. Such was the little person, 
or rather thing, that hopped after Lady Booby into Mr, 
Adams's kitchen. 

The parson and his company retreated from the ehiinney- 
etde, where they had been seated, to give room to the lady 
and hers. Instead of returning any of the courtesies or ex- 
traordinary civility of Mrs. Adams, the lady, turning to 
Mr. Booby, cried out, "Quelto Belt I Q\td Am 
And presently after discovering Fanny (for she did not 
need the circumstance of her standing by Joseph to aware 
the identity of her person), she asked the bean *' Whether 
he did not think her a pretty girl?" " Begad, madam," 
answered he, "'tis the very same I met." "I did not 
imagine," replied the lady, "you had so good a taste" 
"Because I never liked yon, I warrant," cries the bean. 
" Ridiculous ! " said she: "you know you was always my 
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'erston." " I would never mention aversion," answered 

b beau, " with tlmt face ;* dear Lady Booby, wash your 

i before yon mention aversion, I beseech you." He 

i laughed, and turned about to coquet it with Fanny. 

. Adams had been ail this time begging and praying 

i ladies to ait down, a favor wliieh she at last obtained. 

i little boy to whom the accident had happened still 

jeping his place by the fire, was chid by his mother for 

I being ra mannerly : but Lady Booty took hiw nart, 

, eonnnending his beauty, told the parson he was his 
' picture. Slie then, seeing a book in his hand, asked 
* If he could read V " Yes," cried Adams, " a little Latin, 
: lie is just got into Qure Genus. "' "A fig for 
■it gtfdtM '" answered she; "let me hear him read a 
9 English." " Lege, Dick, lege," said Adams : but the 
7 made no answer, till he saw the parson knit his brows, 
1 then cried, " 1 don't understand JOB, father." " How, 
!" says Adams ; " what doth lego make in the imper- 
: mood r Legito, doth it not (" " Yes," answered 
Dick. " And what besides S"' says the father. "Lege," 
quoth the son, after some hesitation. " A good boy," says 
the father: "and now, child, what is the English of 
To which tho boy, after long puzzling, answered 
ha eonld not tell. "How!" cries Adams, in a passion ; 
" what, hath the water washed away your learning I Why, 
what is Latin for the English verb rend t Consider before 
you speak." The child considered some time, and then the 
parson cried twice or thrico, " Le — , Le — ." Dick an- 
swered, "Lego." "Very well; and then what is the 
English," says the parson, "of the verb lego?" "To 
read," cried Dick. "Very well," said the parson; "a 
good boy : you can do well if you will take painB. I aa- 
Hure your ladyship ho is not much above eight years old, 

• Lest this alimiltl appear unnatural bo some readers, we think proper 
to acquaint Itiein Hint it is taken verbatim from very polite & 
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fcT iiil,«M< > "c»ilkpw«L " Pray, ifr. Adam*." 
amy* Lady Booty, " let yoor nb ml without iotprrap- 
Hk" Diet then praeeeded. " Leonard and Ptal me 
two frieoda, who, Wrist; ben educated together at lix 
moc aehooL unniuud a fri*nd*liip which they prepared 
a long that! far each other. It wae eo deeply fixed in botii 
tbrir roindi, that a long abtenee, during which the; bad 
maintained do correspondence, did not eradicate nor laaen 
ft : bat it retired in all its force at their first meeting, 
which wu not till after fifteen years' absence, most of 
which time Leonard had spent in the East Indi-ea." " Prn- 
iif»niM» it thort, Indies," Bays Adams. "Pray, air, be 
iys tl*c lady. The boy repeated, "in t] 
whilst Paul had served hie king and country in the 
Briny. In which different services they had futmd such dif- 
ferent nieeeas, that L«nnard was now married, and retired 
with u fortune of tliirty thousand pounds; and Paul wu 
arrived to the degree of a lieutenant of foot, and was not 
fMrtb ii tingle shilling. 

"The regiment in which Paul was stationed hajip 
be ordered Into quarters within a small distance from the 
vtl'itK which Leititard had purchaaed, and when: 
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Thia latter, who was now become a country gentle- 
, and a justice of peace, came to attend the quarter ses- 
& in the town wliere hie old friend was quartered, soon 
r Ida arrival. Some affair in which a soldier was con- 
ned occasioned Paul to attend the justices. Manhood, 
1 time, and the change of climate had bo much altered 
lard, that Paul did not immediately recollect the fca- 
! of his old acquaintance : but it was otherwise with 
innard. He knew Paul the moment he saw him ; nor 
raid he contain himself from quitting the bench and nin- 
; hastily to embrace lnm. Paul stood at first a little 
■prised ; but had soon sufficient information from his 
lend, whom he no sooner remembered than he retained 
a embrace with a passion which made many of the specta- 
i langh, and gave to some few a much higher and more 
roeable sensation. 

' Not to detain the reader with minute circumstances, 
[ insisted on his friend's returning with him to his 
a that evening ; which request was complied with, and 
save for a month's absence for Paul obtained of the com- 
manding officer. 

" If it was possible for any circumstance to give any ad- 
dition to the happiness which Paul proposed in thj 
ho received that additional pleasure by finding, on his ar- 
rival at his friend's bouse, that his lady was an old acquaint- 
ance which he had formerly contracted at his quite) . ind 
win, had always appeared to be of a most agreeable temper ; 
a character she had ever maintained among her intimites, 
being <>f that number every individual of which is called 
quite the liest sort of woman in the world. 

" But, good aa this lady was, she was still a woman ; that 
is to say, an angel, and not an angel," " Von must mis- 
take, chihl," cries the parson, "for ytra read nonsense." 
" It is so in the book," answered the son. Mr. Adams waa 
tlw?n silenced by authority, and Dirk proceeded. " Fur 
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though her peraan wm of that kind to which men 
tbo runic of angel, yet in her mind ihe was 
woman. Of which a great degree of obstinacy _ 
most remarkable and perhaps most pernieioaa instance. 

" A day or two pawed after Paul's arrival before any in- 
stances of this appeared ; but it wm impossible to conceal it 
Ions;. Both she and her husband soon lost all ■pprrtwuiw 
from their friend's presence, and fell to their disputes with 
as much rigor as ever. These were still punned with the 
utmost ardor and eagerness, however trifling the canst 
were whence they first arose. Nay. however incredible it 
may seem, the little consequence of the matter in delate 
was frequently given as a reason for Uhj fierceness of the 
contention, as thus : ' If yon loved me, sure yon would 
never dispute with me snch a trifle as this.* The answer to 
which is very obvions ; for the argument would hold equal! r 
on both sides, and was constantly retorted with some addi- 
tion, as — * 1 am sure I have much more reason to say so, 
who am in the right. * During all these disputes, Paul al- 
ways kept strict silence, and preserved an even counte- 
nance, without shi Jiving the least visible inclination to either 
party. One day, however, when madam had left the mea 
in a violent fury, Lennard could not retrain from referring hat 
cause to his friend. ' Was ever any thing so unreasonable,' 
says he, ' as this woman 1 What shall I do with her i I dots 
on her to distraction ; nor have I any cause to complain of, 
more than this obstinacy in her tetn|>er ; whatever she as- 
serts, she will maintain against all the reason and convic- 
tion in the world. Praygivemeyouradviee, , 'First,' says 
Paul, ' I will give my opinion, which is, flatly, that you are 
in the wrong ; for, supposing she is in the wrong, was the 
subject of your contention any ways material ! What, sig- 
nified it whether you was married in a red or a yellow waist- 
coat ! for that was your dispute. Now, suppose she was 
mistaken ; as you love her, you say, so tenderly, i 
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e she deserves it, would it not have been wiser to liavo 
ielded, though yon certainly knew yourself in the right, 
i to give either her or yourself any uneasiness ? For my 
11 p»rt f if ever I marry, I am resolved to enter into an 
iernent with my wife, that in all disputes (especially 
•out trifles) that party who is most convinced they are 
;ht shall always surrender the victory ; by which 
] both be forward to give up the cause.' ' I own,' Baid 
nnard, 'my dear friend,' shaking him bj the band, ' than 
rest truth and reason in what you say ; and I will for the 
i endeavor to follow your advice.' They soon after 
■oko up the conversation, and Lcnnard, going to his wife, 
1 her pardon, arid told her his friend had convinced 
l he had been in the wrong. She immediately tMgU a 
t encomium on Paul, in which he seconded her, and both 
3ed ho was the worthiest and wisest man upon earth. 
hen next they mot, which wag at HUpper, though sho had 
mifled not to mention what her husband told her, sho 
aid not forbear easting the kindest and most affectionate 
>ka on Paul, and asked him, with the sweetest voico, 
whether she should help him to some potted woodeoofc 
' Potted partridge, my dear, you mean,' 6ays the husband, 
* My dear,' says she, ' I ask your friend if he will eat any 
potted woodeoek ; and I am suro I must know, who pottod 
it.' 'I think I should know too, who shot them,' replied the 
husband, ' and I am convinced that I have not seen a wood' 
cock this year ; however, though 1 know I mi in the right, 
I submit, and tho pottod partridge is potted woodcock if you 
desire to havo it so.' ' It is equal to mo,' says she, ' whether 
it b oiib or the other ; but you would persuade one out of 
one's senses ; to be sure, you are always in tho right in 
your own Opinion ; but your friend, I believe, knows which 
he is eating,' Paul answered nothing, and the dispute con- 
tinued, as usual, the greatest part of the evening. The next 
morning the lady, accidentally meeting Paul, and being 
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■ I hfl Wtl bar friend, and of her rado, accosted him 
thus : ' I am certain, sir, ymi have long since wondered at 
the minMnniuMffllfW rf my husband. 11 
otlier respects, a good sort of man, but bo positive, that no 
woman but one of my complying temper could p-*ah!v 
live with him. Why, hist night, now, was ever any ma- 
ture bo unreasonable \ I am certain you mnet condemn 
him. Pray, answer mo, was he not in tho wrong I ' Paul, 
after a short silence, spoke as follows : ' I am sorry, madam, 
that, as good manners obliges me to answer against my will. 
so an adherence to truth forces me to declare myself of » 
different opinion. To be plain and honest, you was entirely 
in the wrong ; the cause I own not worth disputing, bnt the 
turd was undoubtedly a partridge.' ' Omrl' replied tho 
lady, 'I cannot possibly hoi pyonr taste.' 'Madam, 
I'uul, ' tiiat i,i very little material ; for, had it been ot 
a husband might have expected submission. ' ' Indeed t sir,' 
says she, 'I assure yon ! ' 'Yes, madam,' cried he, 'he might, 
from a person of yonr excellent understanding ; and pardon 
mo for saying, such a condescension would have shown a 
superiority of sense even to your husband himself.' ' But, 
dear sir,' said she, ' why should I submit when I am in the 
right \ ' ' For that very reason,' answered he ; 'it would be 
the greatest instance of affection imaginable ; for can any 
thing be a greater object of our compassion than a person 
we love in tho wrong t ' ' Ay, but I should endeavor, ' sai<i 
she, ' to net him right.' ' Pardon me, madam,' answered 
Paul: 'I will apply to your own experience if;. 
found your arguments had that effect. The mure our judg- 
ments err, the less wo are willing to own it : fur my own 
part, I have always observed the persons who main 
worst side in any contest are the warmest. ' ' Why, 'says she, 
' I must confess there is truth in what yon say, and I will 
endeavor to practise it. ' The husband then coming in, Paul 
departed. And Leonard, approaching his wife with the 
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f good humor, tol J her he waa sorry for their foolish dig. 
I the lust night, hut ha wis now convinced of his 
She answered, smiling, she believed she owed his 
idescension to his complacence ; tint she WM ashamed to 
hk a word had passed on so silly an occasion, especially 
the was satisfied she had been mistaken. A little eon- 
tion followed, hut with tlie utmost good-will to each 
it, and was concluded by her asserting that Paul had 
■oughly convinced her die bad been in the wrong. Upon 
ieh they both united in the praises of their common 
Send. 

" Paul now passed his time with great satisfaction, these 
ijiutcs being much less frequent, as well as shorter than 
lal ; but tlie devil, or some unlucky accident in which 
laps the devil had no hand, shortly put an end to his 
piness. lie was now eternally the private referee of 
- difference ; in which, after having perfectly, as he 
flight, established the doctrine of submission, he never 
■npled to assure both privately that they were in the right 
every argument, as before he had followed tlie contrary 
■tlmd. One day a violent litigation happened in his ah- 
ie, and both parties agreed to refer it to his decision. 
e husband professing himself sure the decision would lie 
i his favor, the wife answered he might he mistaken, 
r she believed his friend was convinced how seldom stie 
! to blame, and that if he knew all — The husband re- 
' My dear, I have no desire of any retrospect ; but I 
ieve, if yon knew all too, yon would not imagine my 
jnd so entirely on yonr side. ' ' Nay, ' says she, ' since you 
•ovoke me, I will mention one instance. You may rc- 
mber our dispute about sending .lackey to school in cold 
weather, which point I gave up to you from mere compas- 
sion, knowing myHelf to be in the right ; and Paul himself 
told me afterward she thought me so. ' ' My dear, ' replied the 
husband, ' 1 will not scruple your veracity ; but I assure you 
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solemnly, on my applying to him lie gave it absolutely c* 
my side, and said he would hare acted in the same manner' 
They then proceeded to produce numberless other in- 
stances, in all which Paul had, on vowb of secrecy, given ha 
opinion on both sides. In tho conclusion, both bebevicg 
each other, they fell severely on the treachery of Paul, and 
agreed that Em bod been the occasion of almost every dh- 
pnte which had fallen out between them. They then W 
came extremely loving, and so full of condesoeiiaioa on bote 
aides, that they vied with each other in censuring their owa 
conduct, and jointly vented their indignation on Pan], 
whom the wife, fearing a bloody consequence, earnesdr 
entreated her husband to suffer quietly to depart the next 
day, which was the time fixed for his return to quarters, and 
then drop his acquaintance. 

" However ungenerous this behavior in Leonard may bt 
esteemed, bis wife obtained a promise from him {thoogh 
with difficulty) to follow her advice ; but they both expnssw) 
such unusual coldness that day to Paul, that he, who ww 
quick of apprehension, taking Leonard aside, pressed him so 
home that he at last discovered the secret. Paol acknowl- 
edged the truth, but told him the design with which he had 
done it To which the other answered be would bars 
acted more friendly to have let him into the whole 
for tliat he might have assured himself of his 
Paul replied, with some indignation, ho had given him a 
sufficient proof how capable be was of concealing a secret 
from his wife, Leonard returned with some warmth — he 
had more reason to upbraid him, for that he bad rmsrd 
most of the quarrels between them by his strange conduct, 
and might (if they had not discovered the affair to each 
other) have been the occasion of their separation, 
then said — " But something now happened which i 
stop to Dick's reading, and of which we shall treat 1 
next chapter. 
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Joseph Andrews had borne with great uneasiness tho 
impertinence of Beau Didapper to Fanny, who had been 
bilking pretty freely to her, and offering her settlements; 
Imt the respect to the company had restrained him from 
interfering whilst the beau confined himself to the use of 
his tongue only ; but the said beau, watching an opportu- 
nity whilst the ladies' eyes were disposed another way, 
offered a rudeneBs to her with his hands; which Joseph no 
sooner perceived than he presented him with so sound a 
box on the ear that it conveyed him several paces from 
where be stood. The ladies Immediately screamed mil, 
rose from their chairs ; and the beta, as soon as he recovered 
himself, drew his banger ; which Adams ol « 
snatched up the lid of a pot in hia left hand, and, covering 
himself with it as with a shield, without any weapon of 
offence in his other hand, stepped in before Joseph, and 
•Xpoaed himself to tho enraged beau, who threatened such 
perdition and destruction that it frightened tho women, 
who were all got in a huddle together, out of their wits, 
even to hear his denunciations of vengeance. Joseph was 
■if a different complexion, and begged Adams to let his ri- 
val come on ; for he had a good cudgel in his hand, ami did 
not fear him. Fanny now fainted into Mrs. Adanir-' 
and the whole room was in confusion, when Mr. 
passing by Adams, who lay snug under the pot-lid, came 
tip to Didapper and insisted on his sheathing his hanger, 
promising be should have satisfaction; which Joseph de- 
clared he would give him, and fight him at any weapon 
whatever. The beau now sheathed Ids hanger, and taking 
oat a pocket-glass, and vowing vengeance all the time, re- 
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adjusted h» hair ; the parson deposited lot shield ; and 1 
analog to Kami/, soon brought bo- back u. lift. 
I-uly Boob; ohid Joseph for hw intuit on Lrkfcppcr ; bat 
In- answered he would have attacked mn army in the sum 
' cause!" aid the lady. "Madam," an- 
swered Joseph, " ha w» nide to that jotmg woman." 
" What," says tlte lady, " I Bnppoao bo would have kiaed 
iln- wench ; and u a gentleman to be struck for such in 
t tell you, Joseph, these air* do n.rt become 
"Madam," said Mr. Booby, "I saw the whole 
my brother: for I cannot 
re why lie should take upon him to h 
oluunnton." "I can commend him," says Adams : "he 
\h :i b»Y* Uk3 ; and it becomes any man lo be the champion 
of tbe Innocent ; and he roturi he the basest coward who 
would not vindicate . r t woman with whom he is on the 
drink .if marriage," " Sir,"' says Mr. Booby, " my brother 
1 not b proper match for each 1 young woman as this." 
" No," says Labj Booby ; " dot do yon, Mr. Adams, art 
in your prop r character by Bmeouragiog any such doings; 
and I am very much surprised you should concern yourself 
in it. I think your wife and family yoor properer care." 
" Indeed, madam, your ladyship sayB very true," answered 
Mrs. Adams ; '* ho bilks a pack of nonsense, that the whwfa 
parish are his children. I am Btire I don't understand 
what he means by it ; it would make some women suspect 
ha had gone astray, but I acquit him of that ; I can read 
Scripture ;w well as he, and I never found thlt the parson 
was obliged to provide for other folks' children ; and be- 
•ides, ho is but a poor curate, and hath little enough, as 
your ladyship knows, for me and mine." " Ton say very 
well, Mrs. Adams," quoth the Lady Booby, who had not 
spoke 11 word to her before ; " you seem to be a very scuffl- 
ble woman j and I assure yon, your husband is acting a very 
foolish part, and opposing his own interest, seeing my 
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Repbew is violently set against this match j and Indeed I 
. -.in 'i blame him ; it is by no means one suitable to our fam- 
ily." In this manner the lady proceeded with Mrs. Adams, 
whilst tin' beau bopped abont the room, shaking his Ihm<I, 
partly from pain and partly from anger ; and Pamela was 
Fanny for her assurance in aiming at such a match 
as her brother. Poor Fanny answered only with her 
tears, which had long since begun to wet her handkerchief ; 
wldch Joseph perceiving, took tier by the arm, and wrap- 
ping it in his carried her off, swearing he would own no re- 
lation to any one who was an enemy to her ho loved more 
than all the world. He went ont with Fanny under his left 
arm, brandishing a cudgel in his right, and neither Mr. 
Booby nor the beau thought, proper to oppose him. Lady 
Booby and her company made a very short stay behind 
him ; fur the lady's hell now summoned them to dress ; fur 
which they had juit time before dinner. 

Adams seemed now vi-ry much dejected, which his wife 
perceiving, began to apply some matrimonial balsam. She 
told him he had reason to bo concerned, for that he bad 
probably ruined bis family with his tricks ; but perhaps he 
Wis grieved for the loss of his two children, Joseph and 
Fanny. His eldest daughter went on ! " Indeed, Esther, 

it i. \ civ hard to bring strangers here to eat your children's 
bread out of their months. You have kept them ever bums 
they ''one home ; and for any thing I see to the BO 

sop them a month longer; are you obliged to give 
bar meat, Uio'f she was never so handsome ? But I don't 
see she is so much handsomer than other people. If people 

were bo he kept for their beauty, she would scarce fare bet- 
ter than her neighbors, I believe. As for Mr. Joseph, I 
have nothing to say : ho is a young man of honest princi- 
ples, and will pay some time or other for what he bath ; 
but for the girl, why doth she not return to her place she 
a] from 'i I would not give such a vagabond slut a 
j At id 
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halfpenny though I had a million of money : no, thong* 
sho was starving." "Indeed but I would," i-rics list* 
I tick ; "and, father, rather than poor Funny shall it 
starved, I will give her all this bread and cheese" (ofhro/ 
what he hold in his hand). Adams smiled on the boy, iad 
told him he rejoiced to see he was a Christian ; and tit* 
if he had a halfpenny in Ida pocket, he would have given it 
him ; telling him it was his duty to look upon all his neip.- 
bors as his brothers and sisters, and love thorn accordingly. 
" Yee, papa,*' Bays be, " I love her better than my eiita), 
for she is handsomer than any of them." " Is she so, saws- 
box V says the sister, giving him a box on the ear ; whka 
the father would probably have resented had not Joseph. 
Fanny, and the pedler at that instant returned together. 
Adams bid his wife prepare some food for their dinner; 
she said, " Truly she could not, she had something else tn 
do." Adams rebuked her for disputing his commands, and 
quoted many texts of Scripture to prove " That the hus- 
band is the head of the wife, and she is to submit toi 
obey." Tho wife answered, " It was blasphemy to till 
Scripture out of church ; that such things wore very proper 
to be said in the pulpit, but that it was profane tn tall 
them in common discourse." Joseph told Mr. Adas* 
" He was not come with any design to give him or Sin 
Adams any trouble ; but to desire the favor of all their com- 
pany to the George (an ale-house in the parish), where ft* 
had bespoke a piece of bacon and greens for thei r 

Mm Adams, who was a very good sort of woman, only 
rather too strict in economies, readily accepted this in vita 
tion, as did the parson himself by her example ; and away 
they all walked together, not omitting little Dick, to whoa 
Joseph gave a shilling when he heard of his intended 
ality to Fanny. 
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CHAPTER xrr. 



THE GOOD-NATCKED HEADER WILL BEE SOMETHING 
WHICH WILL GIVE HIM NO OR RAT PLEASURE. 

The pedler had been very inquisitive from the time he 
i liret. heard that the great hotiM in this parish belonged 
he Lady Booby, and had learnt that she was the widow 
Sir Thomas, and that Sir Thomas bud bought Fanny, at 
•out the age of three or four years, of a travelling woman ; 
, now their homely hut bi'.'irty meal was ended, he told 
my lie- believed he eonW acquaint her with hoe parent!. 
2 whole company, especially she herself, started at this 
r of the pedlar's. He then proceeded thus, while they 
I lent their strictest attention : " Though 1 am now con- 
led with this humble way of getting my livelihood, I 
b formerly a gentleman : for so all those of my profes- 
a are called. In a word, 1 was a drummer in an Irish 
riment of foot. "Whilst I was in this honorable station I 
■ndod n officer of our regiment into England a recruit- 
In our march from Bristol to Froome (for since the 
*ny of (he woollen trade the clothing towns have fur- 
ihed the army with a great number of recruits) we over- 
»k on the road a woman, who seemed to be abottt tinny 
! eld <ir thereabouts, not very handsome, but trail 
nigh for a soldier. As we eamo np to her she mended 
, and, falling into discourse with our ladies (for 
■cry man of the party, namely, a sergeant, two private 
m, and a drum, were provided with their woman except 
*elf), she continued to travel on with us. I, perceiving 
3 must fall to my lot, advam-ed presently to her, mndo 
love to her in our military way, and quickly succeeded to 
my wishes. We struck a bargain within a mile, and lived 
as nun and wife to her dying day." " I anp- 
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pone," says Adams, intormptiiig him, " von \ 
with a license : for I don't see how yon ei 
have the banns pol 

place to place." *' No, sir," said tho pedler, 
Bcenae to go to bed together without any '■ 
ay !" said the parson ; "ex n&wtgitaU, a license 
allowable enough ; but surely, surely, the otlier U 
regular and eligible way." The pedler proceeds 
" She returned with mo to our regiment, an 
db from quartan to quarters, till at last, whilst we 
QaUow&y, she fell ill of a fever and died. 
Ot) her death-bed she called me to '■ 
declared alie conld not depart this world without discover- 
ing ■ secret to me, whieh, she said, was tlm only sin wfckfc 
eat heavy on her heart. She said she had formerly traTeBd 
in a company of gypsies, who had made a practice of deal- 
ing away children ; that f<>r ln-r mm part, she had beat 
only once guilty of the crime ; which, she said, alio lament*! 
more than all the rest of her ims, unco probably it might 
havfl ' lecadoned tlie death of the parents ; ' for,* added »br. 
' it ia almost impossible to describe the beauty .if the voaac 
creature, which was about a year and a half old when 1 kSJ- 
tiapped it. We kept lier (for she was a girl) above t«» 
yean in our company, when J ^ i>! bar myself, for thrw 
guineas, to Sir Thomas Booby, hi Somercetshirv ' 
you know whether there are any more of that name in Iks 
county." " Yes," Bays Adams, "there are Bern 
bya who are squires, but I believe no baronet ntiw alive; 
l>esides, it answers bo exactly in every point, there is no 
room fur doubt ; but yon Imve forgot to tell ns the partnu 
from whom the child was stolen." "Their nai 
swered the pedler, " was Andrews. Tb.L*\ ! 
ty miles from the squire ; and she told me tluil 1 might he 
sure to h'nd them out by one circumstance ; for that they 
had a daughter of a very strange il.ii: i 
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some pronounce! it one way, and some the other." Fun- 
ny, who had changed color at the first mention of the bwdbj 
bow f:iintt'd away ; Joseph turned pale, and poor Dicky be- 
gin to roar ; the parson fell on his knees, and ejaculated 
many thanksgivings that this discovery had been made be- 
fore the dreadful sin of incest was committed ; and the ped- 
ler was struck with amazement, not being able to account 
Ear all this confusion ; the cause of which was presently 
opened by the parson's daughter, who was the only uncon- 
oeroed person {for the mother was charing Fanny's temples 
king the utmost care of her): and, indeed, Fanny 
ans the only creature whom the daughter would not have 
pitied in her situation ; wherein, though we compel 
bar ourselves, we shall leave her for a little while and pay a 
short visit to Lady liooby. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

RETURNING TO THE LADY BOOBY, OtVES BOMB 
P OF THE TERRIBLE CONFLICT IN HEK BREAST BE- 
TWEEN LOVE AND PRIDE J WITH WHAT HAPPENED ON THE 
FKEBKBT DISCOVERY. 

The lady sat down with her company to dinner, but ate 
nothing. As soon as her cloth was removed she whispered 
Pamela that she was taken a little ill, and desired her to en- 
tertain her husband and lieau Didappsr. She then went up 
into her chamber, sent for Slipslop, threw herself on the 
bed in the agonies of lovo, rage, and despair ; nor could she 
aonnaal these boiling passions longer without bursting. 
Slipslop now approached Iter bed, and asked how her lady- 
ship did ; but, instead of revealing her disorder, as she in- 
tended, she entered into a long encomium on the beauty 
and virtues of Joseph Andrews ; ending, at last, with ex- 
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™ a fragrant crinir, I weald not pnanawle your ladyship 
to it." " But, dear Slipslop," answered the la.lv 
cuul'l prevail on myself to oonunlt snch a weakness, then B 
that caned Faun}- in the way, wltoiu the idiot — O how 1 
hate and despite him !" " She ! a little ugly minx," aim 
Slipslop ; " leave tier to me. 1 suppose jour ladyship hath 
heard of Joseph's fitting with one of Mr. Didapper s ser- 
vants about her ; and his matter hath ordered them to carry 
her sway by force this evening. I'll take earo they shall 
not want assistance. I was talking with this gentleman, 
who was below, just when your ladyship sent for mo." 
" Go back," says the Lady Booby, " this instant, t 
pect Mr. Didappcr will soon be going. Do all yon cant 
for I am resolved tlii.-t wench e.lt -ill not be in our family : 1 
will endeavor to return to the company ; but let v 
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i she ia carried off." Slipslop went away; arid 
r mistress began to arrange her own conduct in (lie fol- 
ring manner : 

" What am I doing ? How do I snffer this passion to 
jcp imperceptibly upon DM ! How many days are past 
3 1 could have submitted to ask myself the queitianl 
. footman ! Distraction 1 Can I afterwards bear 
e eyes of my acquaintance 3 But I can retire from them ; 
tiro with one in whom T propose more happiness than the 
jrld without liirn can give me I Retiro— to feed contin- 
lly on beauties winch my inflamed imagination sickens 
"i eagerly gazing on ; to satisfy every appetite, every 
, with their utmost wish. Ha t and do 1 dote thus 
i a footman ? I despise, I detest my passion. Tot why I 
i he not generous, gentle, kind I Kind ! to whom J to 
i meanest wretch, a creature below my consideration. 
k he not — yes, he doth prefer her. Ciirse his beauties, 
I the little low heart that possesses them ; which can 
lely descend to this despicable wench, and be ungrate- 
:lly deaf to all the honors I do him. Ami can I theu love 
b moiiBter? No, I will tear his image from my bosom, 
1 on him, ppuni him. I will have those pitiful charms, 
lich no* I despise, mangled in my sight ; for I will not 
ffer the little jado I hate, to riot in the beauties I con- 
No ; though I despise him myself, though I would 
mrn hint from my feet, was lie to languish at them, no 
!ii-r should tiiste the happiness I scorn. "Why do I say 
Mppisenl To mo it would be misery. To sacrifice my 
reputation, my character, my rank in life, to the indulgence. 
of a mean and a vile appetite ! How I detest the thought ! 
Bow much more exquisite is the pleasure resulting from 
the reflection of virtue and prudence than the faint relish 
of what flows fnuM ti06 and folly ! Whither did I suffer 
this improper, fchil mad passion to hurry me, only by neg- 
lecting to summon the aids of reason to my assistance 1 
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hieh hath now set before roe my desire* ia d 

proper colors, and immediately helped me to expel Ha 
f«a, I thank Heaven and ray pride, I have now pen'asfr 
conquered this unworthy passion ; and if there W» bb 
olwtacle in its way, my pride would disdain any pleaaata 
which could be the consequence of eo base, so rnran, * 
vulgar — " Slipslop returned at this instant in a violes 
hurry, and with the utmost eagerness cried 
m:i<! nil ! I have strange news. Tom the footman if ja* 
come prom the George ; where, it seems, Joseph sad iW 
rest, of them in a junketing : and he says there i» a ftnaft 
man who hath discovered that Fanny and Joseph are hratba 
and aster." "How, Slipslop !" cries the lady, in inr- 
prise. " 1 had not time, tna'l.tut." ■ : 
abont particles, hut Tom aaya it is mow certainly true." 

This unexpected account entirely obliterated all tfco* 
admirable reflections which the supreme power of naumi 
had eo wisely made just l>eforp. In abort, wheal despair, 
■ 

we have lie lady hesitated a 

moment, and then, forgetting all the purport of her sob~it> 

-trussed her woman again, with orders to hid Tom 
attend her in the parlor, whither she now hasten 

l 'ainela with the news. P 
believe it. ; for &he had never heard that hat mother L»j 
lust any child, or that she had ever had any more Una 
Joseph and herself. The lady flow into a violent ragw will 

1 balked of upstarts tnd disowning relations wholnd 
so lately been on a level with her. Pamela made no an- 
swer ; but her hnaband, taking op her can 
rimanded bis annt for her behavior to hu wife : ho told 
her if it had been earlier in the evening she should not haw 
stayed a moment lunger in berhoosi uvino^ 

if this young woman could be proved her 
readily embrace her as auch, and be himself would do tho 
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He then desired the fellow might lie sent for, ami 
! young woman with hint, which Lady Booby immedi- 
ely ordered ; und thinking proper to make some kpolog; 
■ Pamela for what she had said, it was readily accepted, 
1 all things reconciled. 
The [>edler now attended, as did Fanny and Joseph, who 
iuld riot quit her ; the parson likewise was induced, not 
uly by curiosity, of which he had no small portion, bnt by 
s duty, as ho apprehended it, to follow them ; for he 
ntied all the way to exhort them, who were now breaking 
leir hearts, to offer up thanksgivings and be joyful for so 

iculous an escape. 
When they arrived at Booby Hall they were presently 
illod into the parlor, where the pedler repeated the same 
story he had told before, and insisted on the truth of every 
circumstance ; so that all who heard him were extremely 
well satisfied of the truth, except Pamela, who imagined, 
as she had never heard either of her parents mention such 
an accident, that it must be certainly false ; and except the 
Lady Booby, who suspected the falsehood of the story from 
r ardent desire that it should be true ; and Joseph, who 
red its truth, from his earnest wishes that it might prove 

Mr. Booby now desired them ;ill to suspend their euri 
eity and absolute belief « disbelief till the next morning, 
when be expected old Mr. Andrews and his wife to fetch 
himself and Pamela home in bis coach, and then thei 
might be certain of perfectly knowing the truth Or fihw 
hood of this relation; in which, he said, as lln-i. 
many strong circumstances to induce their eredtt, BO be 
could not perceive any interest the pedlar could have in in- 
inting it, or in endeavoring to impose such a falsehood OH 

The Lady Booby, who was very little used to such eotn- 
mv, .iitertaiiied thein all — viz., her nephew, his wife, her 
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brother and Bister, the bean, and the parson — with gnat 
good humor at her own lablo. As to tho pedler, die 
ordered him to be made as welcome u poa#il<lu by 
vants. All tho company in the parlor, except tho di«jv 
polnted lovers, who sat sullen and silent, were fnli 
for Mr. Booby had prevailed on Joseph to ask Mr 
per's pardon, with which he was perfectly satisfied. Many 
jokes passed between the bean and the parson, chiefly >n 
each other's dress ; these afforded mnch diversion to tie 
company. Pamela chid her brother Joseph for tho twa- 
cern which he expressed at discovering a new sister. Sfce 
said if he loved Fanny as he ought, with & pore affeetM*, 
he had no reason to lament being related to her. Up>n 
which Adams began to discourse on Platonic love ; whence 
he made a qnick transition to the joys in the next world. 
and concluded with strongly asserting that there wu t» 
snch thing as pleasure in this. At which Pamela and ber 
husband smiled on one another. 

This happy pair proposing to retire (for no other per- 
son gave the least symptom of desiring rest), they all re- 
paired to Bcveral beds provided for them in the same house ; 
nor was Adams himself suffered to go home, it 
stormy night. Fanny indeed often begged she a 
home with the parson : but her stay was so strongly insisted 
on that she at last, by Joseph's advice, consented. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



OONTATNINO SEVERAL CTTRIOrS XIliHT-ADVBBTTBES, IK 1 
KB. ADAMS FELL INTO KANT IIAIB-BKEAinil 
PARTLY OWDJQ TO HIS QOODHB88, AND PARTLY TO I 
ADVERTENCY. 

Abodt an hour after they had all separated (it being now 
past three in the morning), Beau Didapper, whose ] 
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Fanny permitted him not to close his eyes, but had era- 
•yed his imagination in contrivances how to satisfy his 
at last hit on a method by which he hoped to 
let it. He had ordered his servant to bring him word 
ere Fanny lay, and had received his information ; ho 
ifore arose, put on his breeches and nightgown, and 
'le softly along the gallery which led to her apartment ; 
being come to the door, as ho imagined it, he opened 
with the least noise possible and entered the chamber- 
savor now invaded his nostrils which ho did not expect 
the room of so sweet a young creature, and which might 
have probably had no good effect on a cooler iover. Itnw- 
wver, be groped out the bed with difficulty, for tin p 
not a glimpse of light, and, opening the curtains, he whis- 
pered in Joseph's voice (for lie was an excellent mimic), 
" Fanny, my angel I I am come to inform thee that I have 
discovered the falsehood of the story we last night IhmhI. 
I am no longer thy heather, but the lover ; nor will I bo 
ili'layii] the enjoyment of thee one moment longer. You 
htm Milh'i'iont assurances "1 my oonBtancj not to doubt my 
marrying you, and it would be want of love to deny me tho 
possession of thy charms." So saying, lie disencumbered 
from the little clothes lie had on, and, leaping into 
bed, embraced his angol, as ho conceived her, with great 
rapture. If ho was surprised at receiving bo answer, be 
was no leas pleased to tind his bug returned with equal 
ardor. Ho remained not long in this sweet confusion ; for 
l«.th he and his paramour presently discovered their error. 
Indeed it was no other than tin- iiec'iiqilished Slipslop whom 
lie had engaged ; but, though she immediately knew Hn 
person whom she had mistaken for Joseph, he was at & lose 
to guess at the MjpnMOtltive <>f Finny, He had so little 
seen or taken notice of this gentlewoman, that light itself 
would have afforded him no assistance in Ids conjecture. 
Beau Didapper no sooner had nerceived his mistake than ho 
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attempted to escape from the bed with mach greater 
than lie bad nttdfl I" ii ; bat the watchful SlipeJop pn> 
noted him. Fur that prudent woman, lieing* disappntstod 
of those delicious offerings which her fancy bad promied 
her pleasure, resolved to make in immediate sacrifice tab* 
virtue. Indeed, she wanted ;ui opportunity to bail ml 
w o m a di which her late conduct had, she feared, given ber 
! , u she had a wonderful presence of mini, 
she conceived the person of the unfortunate bean to fat 
luckily thrown in her way to rata inion «f 

her impregnable chastity. At that instant, therefore, wbes 
ha offered to leap from the l>ed, she cangliL fast hold of hk 
shirt, at the same time, roaring 'Hit. " thoa villain ! who 
hast attacked my chastity, and, I Ik/Ucvc, ruined me In my 
Bleep ; I will swear a rape against thee, I will proaeeaw 
thee with the utmost vengeance." The beau att.'i 
get loose, but she held him fast, and when he struggled the 
cried out " Murder ! murder ! rape! robbery ! roil 
which wordBj parson Adams, who lay in the next chamber. 
Wakeful and meditating on the pedler'B discovery, jumped 
ont "f bed, and, without staying to put a rag of clothes on, 
hastened into the apartment whence the cries proceeded. 
He made directly to the bed in the dark, where, laying 
hold of the beau's skin (for Slipslop had torn his shirt 
almost off), and finding his skin extremely soft, and bearing 
him in a 1"W voice begging Slipslop to let him go, he bo 
longer doubted but this was the young woman in danger of 
ravishing, and immediately falling on the bed, and laying 
hold on Slipslop's chin, where he found a rough beard, hif 
was confirmed ; he therefore rescued the bean, who 
presently made his escape, and then, turning towai 
stop, received such a cuff "ii bis chops, that, bis wrath kind- 
ling instantly, ho offered to return the favor eu stoutly, that 
had poor Slipslop received the fist which in the dark passed 
by her and fell on the pillow, she would most probably 
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have given np the ghost. Adams, missing his blow, fell 
directly on Slipslop, who cuffed and scratched as well as 
Bhe could ; nor was he behindhand with her in fait endeav- 
ors, but happily the darkness of the night befriended her. 
She then cried she was a woman ; but Adams answered she 
was rather the devil, and if she was he would grapple with 
hi in ; and being again irritated by another stroke on the ''hops. 
In- gave her such a remembrance in the guts, that idle began 
tu roar loud enough to be heard all over the house. Ad- 
ams, then, seizing her by the hair (for her double-clout had 
fallen off in the scuffle), pinned her head down to the bol- 
ster, and then both called for lights together. The Lady 
Booby, who was as wakeful as any of her guests, had been 
alarmed from the beginning ; and being a woman of ;i bold 
spirit, she slipped on a nightgown, petticoat, and slippers, 
and taking a candle which always burnt in her chamber 
in her hand, she walked undauntedly to Slipslop'. 
where she entered just at the instant as Adams had discov- 
ered, by the two mountains which Slipslop curried before her, 
that be Waa concerned with a female. lie then concluded 
be a witch, and said be fancied those breasts gave 
bo a legion of devils. Slipslop, Beslllg Lulv BoODJ 

«-nter the room, cried " Help ! or I am ravished," will ■<. 

audible voice; and Adams, perceiving the light, turned 
hastily and saw the lady (as she did him) just as she came 
to the feet of the bed ; nor did her modi-sty, when she 
found the naked condition of Adams, suffer her to ap- 
proach farther. She then began to revile the pan 
wickedest of all men, and particularly railed at his impir 
di'iu'i. in choosing her bouse for the scene of his diikimh- 
eries, and her own woman for the object of hi* be 
Poor Adarna had before discovered the eoantenmea "i ai i 
bedfellow, and, now first recollecting be was naked, he was 
no less confounded than Lady Booby herself, and inu li- 
vely whipped under the bod -clothes, whence the chaste 
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Slijwlop endeavored in vain to sunt him out. 

ting forth his head, on which, by way of ornament, 1 

a flannel nighteap, he protested hie innocence, i 

ten thousand pardons of Mrs. Slipslop for the Mows be kd 

struck her, vowing be bad mistaken Iter for a witch. L*Jt 

Booby, then casting Iter eyes on tbe ground, observed *atc- 

-ride with grtt.it lustre, which, when sho bad takes 
it ii]}, appeared to 1-e a very fine pair of diamond bnttuni 
for tbe sleeves. A little farther she saw lie the sleeve hadf 
of a shirt with laced ruffles. " Heyday !" says "he, " vkat 

meaning of this!" " O, madam," says Slipslop. 
" I don't know what hath happened, I have : 
Bed. Sen may have been a dozen men in tbo i 
" To whom belongs this laced shirt and jewels f 
the lady. "Undoubted] : irson, 

young gentle man whom I mistook for a woman on « 
into the room, whence proceeded all the I 
takes ; for if I bad suspected him fur a man, I would h 
seized him, had he been another Hercules, though, indeed, 
he seems rather to resemble I lylas. " He tlirn gave an ac- 
count of the reason of his rising from bed, and tho net, till 
the lady came into the mom : at which, and tbe figures af 
Slipslop and her gallant, -■■ |y wore visible at 

the opposite comers of the bed, she could not refrain from 
laughter ; nor did Slipslop persist in accusing tho parson of 
any motions towards a rape. The lady therefore < 
him to return to bis bed as soon as site was deji 
then ordering Slipslop to rise and attend her in ! 
room, she returned herself thither. When she s 
Adams renewed his petitions for pardon to Mrs. Slij 
who, with a most Christian temper, not only furgav* 
began to move with much courtesy towards him, 
taking as a hint to be gone, immediately quitted t 
and made the best of bis way towards his own ; hut 
luckily, instead of turning to the right, he turned I 
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left, and went to tbe apartment wliero Fanny lay, who (as 
the reader may remember) had not slept a wink the preoed- 
it, and who was bo hagged out witli what had hap- 
pi.nn] to her in the day, that, notwithstanding all thoughts 
of her Joseph, alio was fallen into eo profound a sleep that 
1 the noise in the adjoining room had not hecn able to dis- 
irb her. Adams groped out the bed, and, taming the 
is down softly, a custom Mrs. Adams had long acetis- 
1 him to, crept in, and deposited his carcass on the 
1-post, a place which that good woman had always as- 
'tird him. 

Aa the cat or lap-dog of some lovely nymph, for whom 
!i thousand lovers languish, lies quietly by the side of the 
[arming maid, and, Igpomttt of the scene of delight on 
liich they repose, meditates the future capture of a mottso, 
r Burprisal of a plate of bread and butter, 60 Adams lay 
y the Bide of Fanny, ignorant of the paradise to which he 
was so near ; nor could the emanation of sweets which 
from her breath overpower the fumes of tobacco 
which played in the parson's nostrils. And now sleep had 
not overtaken the good man, when Joseph, who had secret- 
ly appointed Fanny to come to her at the break of day, 
rapped softly at the chamber-door, which when he had re- 
peated twice, Adams cried, " Come in, whoever you are." 
Joseph thought he had mistaken tho door, though she had 
given him tbe most exact directions ; however, knowing 
his friend's voice, he opened it, and saw some female vest- 
ments lying on a chair. Fanny waking at the same instant, 
and stretching out her hand on Adams's beard, she cried 
out, " Oh heavens I where am 1 1" " Bless me 1 where 
am 1 1" said the parson. Then Fanny screamed, Adams 
leaped outof bed, and Joseph stood, as the tragedians call it, 
like the statue of Surprise. " Ilow came she into my 
room i" cried Adams. " How came you into here V cried 
Joseph in an astonishment. " I kimw nothing of tho mat- 
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ter," an " hut that she is a vestal for in 

As I am a Christian, I know not whether sin; is a miff 

He ib in infidel who dol in wilct 

craft They as surely exist now as in the days of SmL 

My clothe,- are he witched away too, and Fanny's brought 

into tlii-ir place." For he still insisted he was in hkun 

apartment ; bat Fanny denied it vehemently, and aid a* 

attempting to pet of sneh a falsehood «*• 

rawed her of his wicked flea j g Ma, " How 1" said Joseph 

in i rage, " h.ith ho offered any rudeness to yon I" Ess 

red she could not accuse him of any more Una 

villa i lonely stealing to bed to her, which she thought rude- 

-'lent, and what no man would do without a wieW 

intention. 

Joseph's great opinion of Adams was not easily to be 
staggered, and when he heard from Fanny that no barm 
had happened he grew a Utile cooler ; yet still he was ox- 
founded, and, as he knew the house, and that the wotnta't 
apartments were on this side Mrs. Slipslop's n mm. and tat 
men's on the other, be was convinced that he was in 
Fanny's chamber. Assuring Adams thercforefif tl 
he lieggcd him to give some account how he can- 
Adams then, standing in U did nut offend 

Fanny, as the curtains of the hed were drawn, related all 
that had happened ; and when he had end* 
him it was plain he had mistaken by turning t" i 
instead of the left. " Odso I" cried Adams, " thai 
as sure as sixpence, you have hit on the very thin./ 
then traversed the room, rubbing his hands, and begging 
Fanny's pardon, assuring her he did not know whether the 
was man or woman. That innocent. creature, fine', 
ing all ho said, told him she was no longer UUJ) 
begged Joseph to conduct him into his own ipsa 
where he should stay himself tilt she had pot her clothes on. 
Joseph and Adams accordingly departed, and the 
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i w.i- BMT&ced of the mistake In- had committed ; how. 

■e, whilst he wsis dressing himself, he often I 

lend in the power "f witchcraft notwithstanding! and 

1 not see how a Christian could deny it. 



CHAPTER XV. 



ARRIVAL OF RAFFAK ANI» GAUMAR ANPKKW8, WT 

AXOTHKR PSRSOH nut Mi'ii kxi-kctki) ; ami a i'KRfkct 

SOLUTION OF THE DrFFIOULTIEB RAISED BY THE TEDLER. 



As soon as Funny was dressed Joseph returned to her, 
I they hud a long conversation together, the f iir-Uisii-n 
which was thai if they round themaehrei to he really 

her and sister, they vowed a perpetual selfi) i 

b together aU thai dam, tad indulge a Platonic friend- 
i for each other. 

The company were all very merry at breakfast, and 

-eph and Fanny rather more eheerftd than the preceding 
The Lady Booby produced the diamond 

■Job the bean most readily owned, and alleged thai he wis 
f Subject tn walk in trie deep, bulged, ho was far from 

ing ashamed of his amonr, and rasher endeavored bo in 

mate that more than was realty true had passed between 

i and the fair Slipslop. 

Their lea was scarce over when news came of the antral 
of old Mr. Andrews and his wife. They were immediately 
introduced, and kindly received by the Lady Booby, whose 
heart went now pit-a-pat, ss did thoae of Joseph and Penny. 
They felt, perhaps, little less anxiety in this interval than 
(Edipus himself while his fate was revealing. 

Mr. Booby lirst opened the cause by informing the old 
gentleman that he had a child in the company more than he 
knew of, and, taking Fanny by the hand, told him this 
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was that daughter of his who had been rtolcn 
gypsies in her infancy. Mr. Andrews, after 
some astonishment, assurwl Lie honor that be bad 
a daughter by gypsies, WW ever had any other children 
Joseph XhfjM words were a. cordial to lb 

two foveas, bat had a different effect on Lady Booby. Sat 
ordered the pedler to be called, who recounted In- ftorxm 
he had done before. At die end of which, old Mrs. Aft- 
drewB, running to Fanny, embraced her, crying out, *' Sat 
is, she is my child 1" The company were all amazed at A* 
disagreement between the man and hie wife ; and the bW 
had now forsaken the checks of the lovers, when the <al 
woman, turning to her husband, who was more HOprbal 
than all the rest, and having a little recovered her «a 
spirits, delivered herself as follows : " Tou may remember, 
my dear, when you went a sergeant to Gibraltar, yen Soft 
me big with child ; you stayed abroad, you know, opwudi 
of three years. In your absence I was brought to bed. I 
verily believe, of this daughter, whom I am euro I haw 
reason to remember, for I suckled her at tine very brcatt 
till l lie day she was stolen from me. One afternoon, when 
the child was about a year or a year and a half old, or 
thereabouts, two gypey-women came to the door and offered 
to tell my fortune. One of them had a child in her lap. I 
showed them my hand, and desired to know if you was ever 
to come home again, which I remember as well as if it m 
but yesterday : they faithfully promised me you should. 1 
left the girl in the cradle, and went to draw them a cup of 
liquor, the best I had : when I returned with the pot (I a* 
sure I was not absent longer than whilst 1 am t* I 
you) the women were gone. I was afraid they had stoks 
something, and luoked and looked, but to no purpose, and. 
Heaven knows, I had very little fur them to Meal. At bat, 
hearing the child <t_v in the cradle, I weai to take it ap— 
but, O the living ! how was 1 surprised to tii 
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own girl that I had put into the cradle, who was aa fine 
.: thriving child an yon shall see cd b Bsmmer^fl day, i 
sickly boy that did not seem to have iui hour to live. 
out, pulling my hair off, and crying like any mud 
the women, but never could hear a word of them from 
day to this. When I came back the poor infant (which 
Joseph there, as stout as he now stands) bftcd Dp Ms 
upon me bo piteously, that, to be sure, notwithstanding 
passion, I could not find in my heart to do it any niis- 
A neighbor of mine, happening to come in at the 
ie time, and bearing the case, advised mo to take care 
of this poor child, and God would perhaps one day raotoro 
me my own. Upon which I took the child up, and 
it, to i"' sure, all the world as if it had been bom of my own 
Datum] body ; tod as true as I am alive, in a little time I 
loved tlio boy all to nothing as if it had been my own girl. 
"Well, as I was Baying, times growing very hard, I having 
two cliildren and nothing hut my own work, which was 
little enough, <_lod knows, to maintain them, was obliged 
to ask relief of the parish ; but, instead of giving it 
ine, they removed me, by justices' warrants, fifteen miloe, 
to the place where I now live, where I liad Dot DOBD 
long settled before you came home. Joseph (for that Via 
the name I gave him myself — the Lord bttWa whether lie 
was btiptized or no, or by what name), Joseph, I say, 
to rue about five years old when you returned ; for 
1 believe he is two or three years older than our daughter 
here (for I am thoroughly convinced she is the same) ; and 
when yon saw him you said ho was a chopping boy, with- 
out wit minding his age ; and so I, seeing yon did not sus- 
pect any thing of the matter, thought I might e'en as wel! 
keep it to myself, for fear you should not love him as well 
as I did. And all this is veritably true, and I will take 
my oath of it before any justice in the kingdom." 

The pedlar, who had been summoned by the order of 
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Lady Booby, listened with tr 

Andmn'i story ; u 

tltc snp[-.^iritini^ ebfld had 

rend, " Yes, he had as fine a strawberry u 
ever grew in a garden." This Joseph acknowledged, and, 
unbuttoning hie seat, at the intercession of tlie rximpanr, 
showed to them. " Well," says Gaffar Andrews, who wa* 
il sly old fellow, and very likely desired to have no 
inure ehildrcii than he cotdd keep, "yon have pr 
think, very plainly, that this boy doth not belong him; 
(ml how are yon certain that the girl is ours .'" H 
tlien brought the pedler forward, and desired him to repeat 
the story which he had commimicated to hira the preceding 
day at the ale-house ; which he complied with, and related 
what the reader, as well as Mr. Adams, hath seen before. 
He then continued, from his wife's report, all the circtuu- 
etuiiece uf the exchange, and of the strawberry on Joa-pli'i 
breast. At the repetition of the word strawberry, Adam*, 
who had seen it without any emotion, started ai 
" Bless me ! something cornea into my head." I'ut before 
he hud time to bring any thing Out a servant called him 
Forth. When he was gone the pedler iiwuimd Just-ph that 
hue parents were persona of mueh gri'ateri-irctunstaiicea than 
thosehehad hitherto mistaken bat be had 

been stolen from a gentleman's house by those win 
call gypsies, and had been kept by them during a whole 
year, when, looking on him as in a dying ivniditi 
exchanged him fur the o1 child in the man- 

ner before related, lie said, As to the name of his father, 
his wife had either never known or forgot it ; but that she 
had acquainted him he lived about forty mfltt from thr 
place where the exchange had been made, and wh" 
promising to spare no pains in endeavoring with him to dis* 
cover the place, 
Bot I'WtuiR', which Beldom doth good or iH, or 
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men happy or miserable by halves, resolved to spare him 
this labor. The render may please to recollect that Mr. 
Wilson hiiil intended .1 journey to the west, in which he was 

through Mr. Adams's parish, and had promised bo 
call on him. He was now arrived at the Lady Booby's 
gates for that, purpose, being directed thither from the par- 
eon's house, and hud sent in the servant whom we have 
above BOCO call Mr. Adams forth. This had no sooner men 
tioued the discovery of a stolen child, and had uttered the 

Miwlierry, than Mr, Wilson, with wihlness in his 
looks, and the utmost eagerness in his words, begged I" be 

shown Into the room, where he entered without the le;i I p - 
any of the company hut Joseph, and, embracing 
him with a complexion all pale and trembling, desired to 
see the mark on biB breast ; the parson followed him caper- 
ing, rubbing his hands, and crying out, Hie oaf ■jurm 
qmuitj intyiil'ia ut, etc. Joseph complied with there- 
ijinst of Mi'. Wilson, who no sooner saw the mark than, 
[dng himself to the most extmvagast raptors of 
passion, he emhraeed Joseph with inexpressible eestsq , and 
cried out in tears of joy, " I have discovered my sou, T have 
him again in my amis!'' Joseph wan not sufficiently ap- 
yel to taste the same delight with his father (for so 
in reality he was) ; however, he returned some warmth to 
his embraces : but he no sooner perceived, from his father's 
account, the agreement of every BirtnuB tanee, oi person, 
time, and place, than he threw himself at his feet, and, em- 
■ I, with tears begged bin blessing, winch was 
given with much affection, and received with such respect, 
:!i such tenderness on both sides, that it affected 
I m-Moni ; but none so much as Lady Booby, who left the 
■..in in an agony which was but too much perceived, and 
iiably accounted for by some of the company. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 



BEIHO THE LAST, I?J WHICH THIS TEFE IH3TOBT IB 1 
TO A HAPPY COHCLC6IOK. 

Pawmt was very little t^hind her Joseph in the doty i 
expressed towards her parents, and the joy she ovideoew 
in discovering them, (laminar Andrews kissed her, and sun 
she was heartily glad to see her ; hut for her part, die odbM 
ni-ver love any one better than Joseph. Gaffar Andrew* 
testified no remarkable emotion : lie blessed and kissed her, 
Imt complained bitterly that he wanted Ids pipe, not lur- 
ing had a whiff that morning. 

Mr. Booby, who know nothing of his aunt's fondness, im- 
puted her abrupt departure to her pride and disdain of the 
family into which he was married ; he was therefore de- 
sirous to he gono with the utmost celerity ; and now, hiv- 
ing congratulated Mr. "Wilson and Joseph on the discovery, 
he sainted Fanny, called her sister, and Introduced her a* 
such to Pamela, who behaved with great decency on the 
oeeaflioiL 

He now sent a message to his aunt, who returned that 
she wished him a good journey, but was too disordered to 
see any company : he therefore prepared I 
invited Mr. Wilson to his house ; and Pamela and Joseph 
both so insisted on his complying that he at last consented, 
having first obtained a messenger from Mr. Booby to ac- 
quaint his wife with the news ; which, as he knew it would 
render her completely happy, he could not prevail an him- 
self to delay a moment in acquainting her with. 

The company were ranged in this manner : the two old 
people, with their two daughters, rode In the coach ; the 
squire, Mr. Wilson, Joseph, Parson Adams, and the pedkv 
proceeded on horseback. 
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In their way, Joseph informed his father of his intended 

"i with Fanny ; to which, though lie expressed s 
luctance at first, on the eagerness of his son's instances lie 
ranted ; saying, if she WM so good a creature as she ap- 
red and he described her, he thought the disadvantages 
f birth and fortune might be compensated. lie however 
feted i>n the match being deferred till he had seen his 
jther ; in which Joseph perceiving hiin positive, with 
sat duty obeyed him, to the great delight of Parson 
lama, who by these means saw an opportunity of fulfil - 
> the church forms, and marrying his parishioners with- 
out I license. 

Mr. Adams, greatly exulting on this occasion (for such 
ceremonies were matters of no small moment with him), ac- 
cidentally gave spurs to his horse, which the generous boast 
disdaining, for he was of high mettle, and had been used to 
more expert riders than the gentleman who at present bo- 
strode him, for whoso horsemanship ho had perhaps some 
Contempt, immediately ran away full speed, and played so 
many antic tricks that ho tumbled the parson from his 
back ; which Joseph perceiving, came to his relief. 

Tliis accident, afforded infinite merriment to the servants, 
mid no less frighted poor Fanny, who behold him as be 
passed by the coach ; but the mirth of the one and (am "f 
the other were soon determined when the parson declared 
ho had received no damage. 

The horse having freed himself from his unworthy 
rider, as lie probably thought him, proceeded to make 
the beet of his way ; but was stopped by a gentleman and 
his servants, who were travelling the opposite way, and 
were now at a little distance from the eoack They soon 
and as one of the servants delivered &dstne bis horse, 
hiB master hailed him, and Adams, looting up, presently 
recollected he was the justice of peace before whom 
Fanny had made their ap pe ar ance The puma presently 
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cry kindly ; and the justice informed him tktt 

1 the fellow who attempted to swear pfff v e, 
young woman the very next day, and hni 

iiu to Salisbury jail, where be was charged 

bberies. 

ilimenta having passed between tbe parson an) 
: letter proceeded on his journey ; and tie 
refused Joseph's offer of 
vas ae able a horseman a* 
his beast ; and now tin 
pily arrived at their jutir- 
uck rather than by good 



Booby's house, were all 
teous and entertained in 



300 

saluted hii 
he bad fo 
him and 
committed 
with many 

Many c 
the justice 
former, ha 
changing r, 
any in the 
company aj 
ney's end, . 
riding, esca 

The (.-oinpj 
received by him in the mosi 
tbe most splendid manner, after the custom of the old Eng- 
lish hospitality, which is still preserved in some very few 
families in the remote parts of England. They all passed 
that day with tbe utmost satisfaction ; it being perhaps im- 
possible to find any set of people more solidly and sincerely 
happy. Joseph and Fanny found means to be alone up- 
wards of two hours, which were the shortest but the sweet- 
est imaginable. 

In tbe morning Mr. Wilson proposed to his son to make 
a visit with him to his mother ; which, notwithstanding hi* 
dutiful inclinations, and a longing desire he had to see her. 
a little concerned him, as he must be obliged to leave lit 
Fanny ; but the goodness of Mr. Booby relieved him ; for 
lie proposed to send bis own coach and six for Mrs. Wilson, 
whom Pamela so very earnestly invited, that Mr. Wilson 
at length agreed with the entreaties of Mr. Booby and Jo- 
seph, and suffered the coach to go empty for his wife. 

On Saturday night the coach returned with Mrs. "Wilson, 
who added one mure to tins happy assembly. The roauVr 
may imagine much better and quicker too than I can de- 
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scribe the many embraces anil tears of joy Wold) succeeded 
fear arrival. It is sufficient to say she wan easily prevailed 
With in follow Ik* husband's example in consenting to the 

Tlllitch. 

On Sunday Mr. Adams performed the service at the 
squire's parish church, the curate of which very kindly ex- 
changed duty, and rode twenty miles to the Lady IJooby's 
parish so to do ; being particularly charged not to omit 
publishing the banns, being the third and last time. 

At length the happy day arrived whieh was to put Joseph 
in the possession of all his wightf. lie BRIM, and droned 
himself in a neat but plain suit of Mr. Booby's, which ex- 
actly fitted him ; for he refused all finery ; as did Fanny 
likewise, who could be prevailed on by Pamela to attire 
herself in nothing richer than a white dimity nightgown. 
Her shift indeed, which Pamela presented her, was of the 

finest kind, and had 10 edging <d Uoe round the bosom. 

She likewise equipped her with ■ pair of fine white thread 
stockings, which were all she would accept ; for she QronOfM 
uf bar own short round-eared caps, rod over it a little straw 
bat, lined with cherry -colored silk, and tied with a cherry - 
colored ribbon. In this dress she came forth from bfll 
chamber, lilnshing and breathing sweets ; and WM by Jo- 
seph, whose eyes sparkled fire, led to chimli, the vhoh 
fimiily attending, where Mr. Adams performed flie sera- 

innnv ; at which nothing was so remarkable U the extraor- 
dinary and unaffected modesty of Fanny, unless the true 
Christian piety of Adams, who publicly relinked Mr. 
Booby and Pamela for laughing in so sacred a plai 
■0 solemn an occasion. Our parson would have done no 
teas bo the highest prince on earth ; for, though he paid all 
submission and deference to his superiors in other matters, 
where the least spice of religion intervened be immediately 
Eostall respect of persons. It was his maxim that, he was 
rant of the Highest, and could not, without depart 
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from Mb duty, give up i 1 :' BOF or ol 

his cause to the greatest earthly ; 

ways asserted that Mr. Adams at church with his sorjilitt 
on, and Mr. Adams without that ornament in any otaer 
place, wore two ray different persons. 

"When tlie church rites were over Joseph led his bloom- 
ing bride hack to Mr. Booby's (for the distance was to tot 
little they did not think proper to use a coach) ; the whole 
company attended them likewise on foot ; and nnwiRKH 
magnificent, entertainment was provided, at which Panne 
Adams demonstrated an appetite surprising aswcllafiiar- 
pasaing every one present. Indeed the 
betrayed any deficiency on this occasion were those on whew 
account the feast was provided. They pampered their im- 
aginations with tin: much more exquisite repast which the 
approach of night promised them ; the thoughts of which 
filled both their minds, though with different Bensatiou; 
the one all desire, while the other had her wishes tempered 
with fears. 

At length, after a day passed with the utmost merriment, 
corrected by the strictest decency, in which, howen 
son Adams, being well filled with ale and padding, bad 
given a loose to more facetioosness than was usual to hint, 
the happy, the blessed moment arrived when Fanny retired 
with her mother, her mother-in-law, and her Bister. 

She was soon undressed ; for she had no jewels to de- 
posit in their caskets, nor fine laces to fold with the nicest 
exactness. Undressing to her was properly discovering, not 
putting off ornaments ; for as all her charms were the 
gifts of nature, she could divest herself of none, flow, 
reader, shall I give thee an adequate idea of this lovely 
yonng creature f the bloom of roses and lilies might a little 
illustrate her complexion, or their smell her ewectnass ; but 
to comprehend hi ii, bloom, 

neatness, and innocence in her bridal bed; 
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these in their utmost perfection, and you may place the 
charming Fanny's picture before your eyes. 

Joseph no sooner heard she was in bed than he fled with 
the utmost eagerness to her. A minute carried him into her 
arms, where we shall leave tliis happy couple to enjoy the 
private rewards of their constancy ; rewards so great and 
eweet, that I apprehend JoBeph neither envied the noblest 
duke nor Fanny the finest duchess that night. 

The third day Mr, Wilson and his wife, witii their son and 
daughter, returned home, where they now live together in 
a state of bliss scarce ever equalled. Mr. Booby hath, 
with unprecedented generosity, given Fanny a fortune of 
two thousand pounds, which Joseph hath laid out in a little 
estate in the same parish with his father, which he now 
occupies (his father having stocked it for him) ; and Fanny 
presides with most excellent management in his dairy ; 
where, however, she is not at present very able to bustle 
much, being, as Mi . Wilson informs me in his last letter, 
extremely big with her first child. 

Mr. Booby hath presented Mr. Adams with a living of 
one hundred and thirty pounds a year. He at first refused 
it, resolving not to quit his parishioners, with whom he had 
lived so long ; but, on recollecting he might keep a curate 
at this living, he hath been lately inducted into it. 

The pedler, besides several handsome presents, both from 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Booby, is, by the letter's interest, 
made an exciseman ; a trust which he discharges with such 
justice that ho is greatly beloved in his neighborhood. 

As for the Lady Booby, she returned to London in a few 
days, where a young captain of dragoons, together with 
eternal parties at cards, soon obliterated the memory of Jo- 
seph. 

Joseph remains blessed with h is Fanny, whom he dotes on 
with the utmost tenderness, which is all returned on her 
aide. The happiness of this couple is a perpetual fountain 



